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PBEFAOE. 


Mr. Elpiiinstone’s ‘ History of India,’ which appeared 
in 1841, closes witli the battle of Panijrat, fought in 
1765, on which occasion the Marattas, whose power 
was tlien at its zcnitifi, suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of Ahmed Shah Dumkd, supported by the 
MaJiometan ])rbu!es of Northern India. The conquerors 
were unable to follow up their victory ; the Afghan 
prince retuniod to his dominions beyond the Indus, 
and the territory, wliich was formerly comprised in the 
Mogul Empire, was broken up into separate States. 
Here, tlierefore, the author observed, tlie history of the 
Mogul Empire closes of itself. 

It a])pears from the author’s journals that he had 
made considerable progress in a third volume prior to 
the former publication, but his labours had been inter- 
niptechby attacks of ilhicss, and soon after the resump- 
tioii of liis work his health gave way, and led to its 
final abandonment. Other caus.o^ contributed to inter- 
fere with its completion. Such was his diffidence tifiat 
had it not been for the advice of Eord Jeffrey, whom he 
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consulted about publisbing the first volume, it is pro- 
bable they would never have appeared. This distrust 
assumed the form of despair when he read the brilliant 
essays, or rather lives, of Clive and Hastings by Macau- 
lay, to whose estimate of the character and career of 
these great men he rendered warm testimony in his 
journals. At length, after many doubts of being able to 
throw any new light on the history of Hastings, or of 
producing a narrative which would supersede the work 
of Mill, he threw aside his task for ever. 

The greater part of the manuscript which is now 
published had been copied by a clerk and received some 
subsequent corrections at the hand of the author. The 
tenth chapter, which brings the narrrative down to the 
grant of the Diwdni in 1765, is in the author’s hand- 
writing. He had commenced some further chapters on 
the early relations of the British Government with the 
Marattas, on the affairs of the Rohillas, and on Hastings’s 
treatment of the Rdja of Benares ; but they are mere 
fragments. 

There are also some careful notes on the characters 
of Clive and Hastings, some of which are quoted in the 
published life of the author. Those on Clive were written 
at intervals, and were evidently intended for a review of 
his career at its close. They will, I think, interest the 
readers of this volume, but are in too incompletp a 
shape to form a part of this history. They are pre&ced 
by what seems to have been commenced as an introduc- 
tion to this period of Indian history ; — 

‘ The period treated of in these volumes neither ad- 
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mits of novelty in the facts or originality in the ideas. 
The documents have been searched out for Parliament 
by the diligence of parties anxious to support their 
conflicting opinions The materials they furnish have 
been combined and commented on by the master spirits 
of the last age. A new picture of tliese times must be 
flat in the ablest hands. I have therefore no expecta- 
tion that the following pages will be attractive. My 
hope is that they may be usefiil. The passions which 
clouded the former period have passed away, and an 
ordinary writer may profit by the light shed from dif- 
ferent quarters on the scene which none before looked 
on but in one aspect. This consideration influences 
the author in entering on so well occupied a field, and 
he will think his labours repaid a thousandfold if they 
contribute to just views of the present and wise resolu- 
tions for the future, and contribute to throw even a 
greater lustre on the nation by the actions which it 
suggests than by those which it records. 


‘MEMORANDUM. 

‘ The only chance of success in this part of the his- 
tory lies in stem impartiality, mixed with candour and 
indulgence, towards all the parties concerned. Measures 
must 'be discussed, serving no doubt to illustrate the 
characters of the leading men of the day, but more 
with a view to utility, and to pointing out what objects 
are to be attained and what are the sure means of 
jiud uromotuig them 
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‘ This is the key to the treatment of Clive’s cha- 
racter, commanding respect and admiration from its 
great qualities, -which feelings are painfully checked by 
ins-fcances of duplicity and meanness. 

* The impression he leaves is that of force and gran- 
deur ; a masculine understanding ; a fine judgment ; 
an inflexible -will, little moved by real dangers, and 
by argumen-ts and menaces not at all. He exercised a 
supreme control over those who shared his counsels or 
executed his resolves. Men yielded to a pressure which 
-they knew could not be turned aside, and either j)ar- 
took of its impulse or were crushed by its progi'oss. 

* When overmatched by his enemies he aj^pears in 
even greater grandeur. He meets the most fonuidable 
accusations wi-th bold avowal and a confident justifica- 
■don. He makes no attempt to soften his enomiiss or 
conciliate the public, but stands on his tnerits and ser- 
vices -vnth a pride which in other circumstances woidd 
have been arrogance. . . . 

‘ After acknowledging his errors, history ])rosents few 
great characters more blameless ( ?) ^ tlian that of Olive. 
Though stem and imperious by nature, his temper was 
proof against a thousand trials, and in a life spent mnidst 
scenes of blood and suflfering he has never been accused 
of a single act of crudty. He coveted money as an instru- 
ment of ambition, but he never acquired it in any mhmmr 
that he did not openly avow, and he scorned to preserve 
it by swerving a hair’s breadth from his duty. Ills few 
political offences he was led into by zeal for the public, 
* Tlxe mark of interrogation is by the author. 
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and for the same object he sacrificed the peace of his 
last years and risked his accumulations of wealth and 
glory, rie possessed undaunted courage, a strong un- 
derstanding, sagacity and sounrhiess of judgment, and 
unrivalled vigour in action. A mind so endo'we<l rises 
high above ordinary imperfections ; at worst it is a 
rough-hewn Colossus, where the irregularities of the 
surface arc lost in the graiulexir of the whole. 

‘Tljough naturally bold, open, and direct, Clive di<l 
not dcHpise the use of arfifiee when his purposes re«[iiircd 
it, and it is this ju'opensity that casts a shade of mean- 
ness over his gi*eat (jualities that ]»revonts that unmi.Kcd 
rtjspect whieh so povvexdul a character must otherwise 
have cointnaudc<l. 


^ Normhc)' 8, 1843. 

‘ Though Clive hatl a natural sense of honour, his 
independent and oven reckless ehuracltir made him in- 
different to the oj)inion of others and regarclless of form 
ami propri(!t.y. The society in which he livwl in, India 
was not likely to promote refinement j the iigitatc«l scone 
in which ho was soon engaged, the eagerness for success, 
the calamities and <lisgracc atteiulant on failure, left little 
time for reflctition or hcsibition. Tlic practice of the 
natives, the cxamplooftlio French, and the maxims cur- 
rent among his brother officers, led him to rate boldness 
and vigour fur al)Ove scrupulous correctness, and the 
result was a high sense of honour with little delicacy of 
s<‘ntimunt. Ho could sacrifice his life to his duty, but not 
his interest to bis moderation ; he was generous to his 
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friends, but barely just to Ms enemies. He would have 
rejected praise he had not earned, but neither forgot nor ■ 
allow ed others to forget the extent of his real desci’ts. . . . 

‘ Clive’s estimate of his own services, great as they 
were, by no means fell short of their actual value. This 
does not arise from any indulgence of vanity on his 
part, but there is no occasion on which they can promote 
his views or interest when they are not brought forward 
in an exaggerated form, with a boldness and conscious- 
ness of worth that command our respect and overcoiiie 
our dislike to sdf-praise. Hence arose a marked pecu- 
liarity of Clive’s character. After the enormous extent 
to which he had profited by his situation he delights to 
dwell on Ms integrity and moderation, and speaks of 
greed and rapacity in others with scorn and indignation. 
Convinced that the bounty of Mir Jafir fell short of his 
claims on the Company, he inveighs against his successors 
who received presents which they had not earned, and 
speaks of them with disgust as the most criminal as well 
as the meanest of mankind. Nor are these sentliucnts 
assumed to impose upon the public ; tiiey arc most 
strongly expressed in his most confidential letter's, an<l 
appear to be drawn forth by the strength of his feelings. 
In no stage of Ms life did Clive appear with more dig- 
nity than during his persecution His boasts of merit 
and service now appear as a proud resistance to oalmnny 
and oppression ; the spirit with which he avowed and 
gloried in the acts which excited the most clamour and 
odium, his independence towards his judges, his defiaiw e 
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of his powerful enemies, excite our interest while they 
command our respect and admii’ation, 

‘Olive’s views were clear within the cii'cle of his 
vision, hut they Tverc not extensive. His political plans 
were founded on the existing relations without much 
attention to prospective changes. II is reforms tvere 
tcm])omry expedients, and even his knowledge of the 
state of India in his time was only accitratc within the 
scene where he had himself l>een an actor. 

* CniVE’s IhyruRN Home. 

‘ He now ]iaid dejir for his disinterestcjclness. All 
who had been Imniglit to punishment hy his severily; 
all who had sutferal indin-etly hy his refonns ; all who 
were diwijipointed in their hopes of wealth and favour, 
with their nuinorous fonmt(‘ti<»ns among the I’roiJrietorH, 
and with the old hand of enemies at the Jndiu House, 
combined to raise a elamour against him ; and in this 
were sptjedily joinc<l those who envied his wtmhh anti 
reputation, ami a numerous class whose iinligimtioti 
against Indituis Imtl been rouwd hy the. very almwjs 
which Clive laid put tlt)wn an<l wliieh in their igiionmcc 
they inipuiwl to him in common with all the Company’s 
servants. Against these attacks tlic Government gave 
him no protection. 

‘ All his former proceedings, over whieli many 
yiaim had passed, and whieh, when not applauded at the 
time, had received a genenil sanction from his appoint- 
ment to the government of Imlia at a time when honesty 
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and public spirit were regarded as much as talent, all 
were scrutinised as if they were now mentioned for the 
first time. 

‘ But all these investigations brought forth no fresh 
charge against the accused. Whatever fiiults Cliv’e 
might have committed, the &cts had never been denied, 
and his acquisitions, if immoderate, were on too great a 
scale to be concealed. There were no petty peculatioTis, 
no lurking corruption to be detected. A committee, 
with a hostile president, with Mr. Johnston himself 
for a member, produced after two sessions a report, 
the effect of which may be judged of by the result. A 
motion strongly inculpatory was made by the chairman, 
Clive replying by avowing everything of which he was 
accused, and declaring that in similar circumstances he 
would do the same again. 

‘ The decision of the House was worthy the best days 
of the Roman Senate. Without approving of actions 
of mixed merit or demerit, or sanctioning questionable 
principles, they voted Robert Lord Clive had rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country. 

‘ But this honourable testimony could not remove 
the effect of two years of persecution ; and it is doubtful 
whether the sense of injury and ingratitude did not 
concur with sufferings firom disease to cut short the 
career of this proud and aspiring genius.’ 

As Mr. Elphinstone’s narrative leaves the account 
of the struggle between the English and French incom- 
plete, I have added a chapter which brings the story”? 
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to a close, French historians of these events treat 
them very briefly, and were it not that tlie disastrous 
close of the war was followed by a long trial, at the end 
of which the unfortunate French General perished by 
the hand of tl:e executioner, it is probable that very 
little light would have been thrown on this chapter of 
history from French sourcc.s. But the chaises against 
the Comte de Lally led to the puldication of a mass of 
documents, whicli, w'ith the correspondence attachc<l t<» 
them, fill many volumes. Lally him.self prodncc<l three, 
which are referred to in the chapter in this volume 
which describes his career. The most elaborate is 
entitled, ‘ M<5moire pour le Comte de Lally contre 
Monsieur le Procureur GtWiral,’ and consists of a <le- 
taile<l rejily to all the nttaiiks made on his conduct. 
Next we have a summary of his case, in itself a volume, 
eniitlcHl ‘Tableau historiquo do rcxpt'slition do I’Indo,’ 
and lastly, a tract directed against the Commander of the 
French fleet during the war entitled ‘ Vraios causes <lc la 
perto do I’TikIo.’ On the other side we have mi^moircs 
of the Siour de Bussy, the Comte d’Aoh<!*, the admiral, 
others from the representatives of M, de Lcfyrit, tho 
Governor of Pomlicherry, and from M. de Soupire and 
otliors. 

In this controversy the true causes of the loss of the 
liidi<>H are lost sight of in elaborate attacks on individuals 
on eH])e<*ial occasions, and it is fortunate that we possess 
so full an aci’ount of the war by so impartial a writer as 
j Ormo. Ho was a mcmlier of tho council of Madras, and 
f itud access to the best sources of information, and his 
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volumes combine the value of a history T\ath a personal 
narrative. The diflFuseness which is often complained of 
is due to the nature of the war, which partook of the 
character of a war of posts. No one, complains of the 
excess of details when he describes Clive’s defence of 
Arcot, the campaign of Trichinopoly, or the battle of 
Vandewash, but when the same diffuseness is a])plied 
to smaller encounters or the sieges of hUl forts, the 
details become wearisome. I have followed the gui- 
dance of this excellent writer in tracing the history of 
the campaign, and, without following it servilely, I have 
endeavoured to make this sketch an abridgment of his 
narrative, in this respect following the precept and exam- 
ple of Mr. Elphinstone (see page 82 of this volume) in 
trying, whenever it was possible, to give the very words 
of the historian. 

The references at the foot of the pages, where the 
author is not named, are to the first edition of 
Mr. Elphmstone’s ‘ History of India.’ I have added 
the book and chapter referred to, for the convenience of 
those who have only access to the later editions. 


E. C. 
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THE RISE OP BRITISH POWER 
IN INDIA, 


CHAPTEK I. 

Progress of maritime adventure at the close of the fifteenth century— 

Voyage of Vasco da Gama — His proceedings at Calicut—Jealousy of 
the Arab traders — His detention — Attacked by the forces of the 
Zamorin — Return to Europe — Voyage of Cabral — Barbarous acts of 
reprisal by the Portuguese under Cabral and Vasco da Gama — Esta- 
blishment of Portuguese authority on the West Coast of India under 
Albuquerque — War with the Mamldk sovereigns of Egypt and with 
rulers of Bijaptir — Barbarous warfare — Conquest of Goa — Decline 
of the power of the Portuguese — Causes of decline — ^War in Guzerdt 
— Character and extent of Portuguese dominion — Their policy towards 
«the natives. 

The influence of the European nations on India dates ohap. • 
from the arrival of Vasco da Gama on its shores.^ . 

The irruption of the barharians in the fifth century 
destroyed the class who had produced a detS&id' fiSf 
Indian luxuries in the greater part of Europe, and 
the occupation of Egypt and Syria by the Mahometans 

' [Sfooe this Hfm written a valuable contribution has been made 
to the history of l^ortuguese maritime discovery by the publication of 
Gespar de Oor^^s XmSm da India. That part of the work which 
Msiee to Vasco da Gama’s expeditions was translated for the Hakluyt 
Society by Lord Stanley of Alderley, and is enriched by the notes of the 
translator and by an Introduction containing some valuable remarks on thd 
causes of the decline of Porintguese rule in India. Correa went io liiisa ^ « 

sixteen years after the first voyage of Vasco da Gama, was an 
(d many of the events he narrates, and is regarded by liord 
eial^lled to the first place as an authority on this chapiireiNMl^it^ 
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OHAP. in the seventh century obstructed the conununication 
‘ of the remaining portion with the East. 

As the gradual refinement of Europe led to a 
renewed taste for the productions of India, the trade 
had to force its way through intricate and dangerous 
cliannels ; until political causes gave an ascendancy to 
the Venetians and G-enoese in the Levant, and enabled 
them to establish a commercial intercourse with Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria, then tlie great emporia for 
Oriental commodities. 

The trade of Venice through Egypt at length 
swallowed up its rivals, and I’aiscd that republic to a 
pitch of wealth and power tliat excited the envy of all 
the other states of Europe. It became an object of 
general intei'est to find out an indeiicndcnt channel for 
the coimnerce with India ; the idea of a comnuiniciation 
by sea was entertained among othei’s, and led to tlu* 
voyage of Colmuhus and to a discovery of incom- 
parably greater magnitude than that which tins pro 
jector had in view. This event gave a fresh imjnjlse 
to the spirit of maritime advtmturo ; hut the glory of 
accomplishing the original design and of all tlu! 
importiuit conse(iucnecs that have fiowcid from it, was 
reseiwed for a nation whose resources seemed dispro- 
])oitioned to such groat results. The natural inU'l- 
ligcnce and advanced civilisation of Italy luul foriued 
the genius which led the way to these mighty elumgt's ; 
but the Italian republics, even if they had Inteii 
accustomed to uavigiihi tli<! Ocean, could liavti in* 
inducement to explon; new routes whiidi would under- 
mine their own estahlisliod uioii<»|K)ly. The Hpauianls 
liud snpi>lied the uumuih for tlui great eul.crpris(! »»f 
(loliimhus, and its success had kindl<Hi their ciithu- 
siusm for similar ailveutures ; hut their utteiitlou was 
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attnictcd to the vast scone which had just opened on 
them, and their object was to obtain the gold which 
they found abundant in their new possession, by shorter 
means than those of commerce. 

The French and English were not yet maritime 
nations. The former was fully occupied by her designs 
on Italy ; the latter was reposing after long civil wars, 
and what ambition she rctainc<l was still directed to 
fruitless triumjdis in Fi’ance. The Portugnese alone, 
who had lirst (!onc(‘ived the idea of a passage by sea, 
continued to [>ursue it until it was crowned Avith full 
sii<«‘(*ss. The favourablts situation of their temtory 
ami some idnsumstancos in the disposition and educa- 
tion of their princcis ]ia<l given rise to a regular series 
of attempts to explore the Coast of Africa, which had 
Ision c<»ntimie<l for near a century and had dispelled 
many of the e.xlsting prejudices against the possibility 
of circumnavigating that Peninsula. 

,Vt h'Ugtli the <pK‘stion was <lo<iided hy Bartholomew 
|)iav!, wht> stretched his discoveries for 1,000 miles be- 
yond his pi-edocesHors, an<l re 4 vched the caj>o to which, 
as it put an <ai<l to all fctir of interruption by a pro- 
longation f»f tlio contimmt, bis sovereign gave the name 
of ‘fhjod Hope.’ 

Notwithstanding the brilliant ])rospcct announced 
by this ap[K!llati(>u, several ytwirs elapsed befoi’c any 
st<>pH wen* taken h) realise it. 

it, was not till M{)7 tliat a stjuadron was fitted out 
for that purpose. It consisted ol' three ships, contain- 
ing in all IHO men,® ami was commandnl by Vasco da 
Cama, the ntsults of avIiosc skill and courage have 
made his name familiar to every Hauler. 

Tliis iH tlw) num})or givon by an Italian who accompanied the expe- 
dition (liamusio, K 110) ; others make it ICK) and 120- 

n2 
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CHAP. Tlie expedition was dismissed with solemnities 
' suited to the greatness of the antici])utions entertaim'd. 
It sailed on July S, and in a few inonths completed the 
course which near a century had been required to ux- 
plorc. On November 20 it passed the (.hpe in favour- 
able weather, and entered on Ihc now ocean amidst tlu' 
sound of trumpets and the ac(!hnuations of the mariners. 

At Mozambique the Portugticsc were delighbid (o 
meet with Arab colonists, whoso diicent gunn(*nts ami 
civilise<l manners were a contrast to the rude barbarians 
whom they had hitherto seen in Africa. Ihit in these 
foreigners, whose first appearance was so w(*l(^oluc, they 
soon diseoveml a hostile disposition. Oommon bigotry 
and mutual suspicion iucrcjised tlie ill-wiil hetween tint 
parties, and it was from tlui Arabs and tlu'ir {’ollowers 
that the Portugiieso nuit, Avith the chief opposition t(t 
their early jwogress in Imlia. 

The Shekh of j\Ielinda, howev(‘r, was distinguished 
from las eoimtrymen by his favour to t.lui strangers. 
At Ids [lort fjama found a. nourishing city and met 
with several Indian vessels that had coiiu! <lire< 5 t from 
Chizenit. lie engaged a pil<»t who was a iiitliv<* «»f tiiut 
province : under his giudaueit he strt'bihed across 
miles of sea ; ami in twenty-two days altaine.d his long 
wished for ohjcid., (*nU>inng the port of Oalieiit hi the 
end of May M!)<S.* 

Calicut Avus the capital of a small prim-ipality whudi 
like those adjoining in Malabar and Cochin had neviu* 
been invaded by the Northern Mussulmans. It e.\- 
tended at that period for twenty-seven leagues along 
th(‘ shore,'* ami was goveriKKl by a Sndra family whose 

'* Kai'ia, Jmk, Kn^li«li iiaimlaiioii, paH i. lna*kK !* aiui 

4; Murray’H lUithh u 

‘ Kari.i, i. Uil 
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name was Tdmori, pronounced Zamorin hy the Portu- 
guese, and who hud already enjoyed a portion of tins 
limited territory for some centuries. They I'etaiuod 
their independence till dispossessed by llei<ler Ali in 
1767, and arc now pensioners of the British Govoim- 
inent.® The town and tem])les of Calicut, the dross, 
ccpiipago, and attendants of the Baja and the cere- 
monies of his little court, are all described cori’cctly and 
without the least exaggeration by the Boriugiiesc, but 
such was the oflect of novelty, of the numerous popu- 
lation of India, and of thti ]>rofus<! eniployiiKjnt of 
materials whicli wore rare and precious in Muntpu, that 
Gama and his companions werts filled with admiration 
of the Zamorin’s magnificence and dcscrilK'd him to 
their countrymen as a gnsat ami pofent KTupcicor. 
Ih)W huinhlo was his real station unujug tint priiutcs (»f 
India, tho-rcwlcr who mneinl>urs that th<! jx-riod rclcrnxl 
to was that of the dissolution of the Bahmani tnouaitthy 
in the Deckan and about thirty years previous to fhe 
acetissiou of the IIouHe of 'reiinur, will <‘asily Iwi ahh? to 
[Kirccivo. 

Gama was at first received with kindness, ancl <*n- 
(irniraged to sell his mcrchamliso and purchaHO that of 
the country. His siieeoss awak<!nc<l a jiowerful op[M>- 
sition by the Arab merchants, who, from commercial 
jealousy rather than religious animosity, nH<«l every 
memiH of bribery and misrepresentation to convey to the 
Zamorin an impression that his new guests were adven- 
turers if not pirates, and t<> imltice liim to seixe them 
or expel them from his territory. Gaum had now to 
endure all the vexation and anxiety which could bo 
prwlnccd by the alternate employment of attention nnd 
intimidation by persons in whoso power he was placed, 
^ Jmmiey of Dr^ Framu Butcfutrimf ii. 345, 343, 333. 
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He was on one occasion put under restraint hiiiisell',® 
and on another his agent was detained in spite of re- 
monstrances, until Gama seized some of the Zamoriii's 
officers and effected his release through an exchangi'. 
His danger, which was really great, and must havt! 
seemed doubly alarming from his total want of acquain- 
tance with the country and its iuhahitiuils, had no 
effect in shaking his firmness : ho conducte<l hiiiiH(‘ll‘ 
through all his difficulties with cqnal jjrudence and 
resolution ; and it was not till the close ol’ liis int<T- 
course with the natives that ho was betrayed into a 
departure from his previous moderation. After his 
agent had been released (as has been mentioned) he 
detained some of the hostages as pledges for the. institu- 
tion of the goods which he had left ashore, and fi’oni 
some unaccountable suspicion or misconception lie 
carried them off to sea, although the goods were on 
the point of being restored to liim. Whether in eonse- 
quence of this outrage or of previous dtisigns formed 
against him, he was pursued from Calicut by sixty 
vessels of the Zamorin’s, which ho rejailsed by means 
of his artillery, and on approaching the slmre. at <lif- 
ferent points further to the north, lie found fieel.s of 

® Maephorson (probably on tbo authority of Do Hiirrofi) roliitfH, that 
on this occasion Da Gama yreiit ashore witli ouly twelve tuen, IcaxiiiK 
orders with the inferior commanders that in the event of Ins tiviii" iiiiuk* 
prisoner, they were to attend to no orders from him, hut after all 
means which they might think expedient to puicuro his hlieiulioii, they 
were to return to Portugal and loavo hnu to his fafsi. (//(.s/o/v; «/ //»■ 
Oommeree of Itulia, p. 14.) 

[The detention of Vasco da Gama and his followurs is givi-ii at groat 
length byOurroa, and formed on important iiicidojit in tlio jirocomliiigH at 
Oalieul. Da Gama was treated witli much indignity, and oiidmvd it with 
wonderful temper and firmness. Ho sent a uiossago to his lirotlior, that, 
in tlio ovont of his detention being prolonged, lie was io sot aHlioi\« all 
hostagos and start at onoo for Europe. This eounsol was warmly rojoolwl 
by Paulo da Gama, who throatonod reinisals. Da <tama was linaily iv- 
loased, and shortly after (putted the port.— En.] 
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boats prepared to act against him, and was constrained ohap. 

to desist from fiirther attempts at intercourse and again 

to cross the Indian Ocean to Melinda. 

Both in Africa and in India he found Moors from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and it was by means of 
one of them who spoke Spanish that he was enabled 
to communicate with the natives.^ But the Portuguese 
extended the name of Moor to all the Arabs, and per- 
haps to all Mahometans.® The Moorish merchants 
whoso enmity was so much fdt at Calicut were the 
descendants of Arabs who had settled on the West 
Coast of India in the first century of the Hejira (seventh 
century after Christ®) and had probably converted and 
incorporated the old colonists of their nation who had 
been found there by the ancients. 

The return of Vasco da G-ama (though he had 
lost two-thirds of his companions) was received with 


joy and triumph in Portugal. 

He landed in August 1499 : and in March 1500, 
Alvarez Cabral was despatched with a more considerable 
advantage of Hs discovery. Cabral 
had thirteen' mpe a]id.lySOO men, and was aoix)rapanied 
by eight Franciscans mght 
•to preach the gospel to the heathen. 

. . The most important result of this expedition was 


Ihe accidental discovery of Brazil on the passage, which, 
however, had no effect at the time in withdrawing the ' 
j^blic attentioa from the proceedings of the squadrai| ' > 
hi Indifl,. Osx readbiog Calicut, Cabral’s fin* act' 

•WA l«a^ ' 
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to send on shore the natives who liad hccn cavrial ofF 
by Ghma, Their report made a favourable iinpi’essinn, 
and he was invited to land, but refused to do so 
until hostages had been given for lus safety. He 
assumed throughout a higher tone than Gama, and even 
in paying court to the Zamorin, lie contrived to giv<^ 
him a sjiecimen of his powers of ofTencci. A sliip from 
Ceylon happened to pass the poi*t cax*rying seven or 
eight elephants, on one of which the Zammiu luid set. 
his heart. Alvarez sent a vessel to capture it, which was 
not done without an action of some dux’aiion, whiai tin' 
Rdja took possession of his pi-izc. 

The Zamorin had in the xnean time shown fav<jur to 
the trade of the Portuguese and allowed them a house 
for a factory ; in which they placed sixty or scive-nly of 
their men; but the e3tablisho<l credit and infliieiiee of 
the Moors gave them an advantage in the xnai'ket ov<-i’ 
the new comers, and these last wex'u moreover uiij>r<t- 
vided with specie, which idone Ciux always conmiaiid a 
supply of goods in India : they coiitimied to proeiire 
cargoes and send off ships for Arabist, while tliow of 
the Portxxguese proceeded vexy slowly in tlieir huling. 
Cabx’sil considei*ed this so serious a ginevsuxste, thist he 
often remonstrated with the Zamox’hx, and sit length, by 
the Portuguese accounts, he obtained jn'miission tst 
stop the loading of goods by the- Ai’ubs an<l i*ven t.«» 
take the freight out of their shi])H when Isulen, on re- 
paying the original price of tlui articles. If this per- 
mission was ever given, it was doxxo without, dsie con- 
sideration : when the Portuguesss jirocciylcd to siet. 
on it, the conseqnencc wsis a popiilsii' insiiritiction of 
Hindiis as weU as Mussulmsms, suxd sui sithiek on the 
Portuguese fiictory which tcrmiusitod in the msiHssmn* of 
fifty Portuguese, the rest with difliciilty escaping to 
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their ships. Cabral’s retaliation was severe : he burned chap. 
ten Moorish ships that were in the harbour and can- ' 
nonaded the town for two days, during which he set 
fire to it in several places and killed a considerable 
number of the inhabitants. After this rupture he made 
sail for Cochin, the Rdja of which place was an enemy 
of the Zamorin. He was of course well received, and 
had nearly completed his cargoes when he learned 
that a fleet of eighty-five vessels had set out from 
Calicut to attack him. He affected the utmost readi- 
ness to anticipate the assault, and sailed out on June 10, 

1501, to meet the enemy. Just as he got within shot, 
however, he took advantage of the wind and bore up 
for Cananore, the Rdja of which place voluntarily sent 
one of his subjects with him to Portugal.^ 

Alvarez Cabral brought back only six ships out of 
thirteen. The opposition he had met with, which pro- 
duced discouragement amongthe Portuguese, only served 
to stimulate the ambition of their king, Don Emanuel. 

He had previously despatched John De Nueva with i-®. 
400 maa.tQ reiacfiw^ Cabral, and that oflSicer on arriving 
at iduchin the honbur of the Fartagura* 

arms by defeating a fleet sefit 

Emanuel now prepared a powerful fleet of twenty ships, 
which he formed into three divisions, and gave the 
command of the whole to Vasco da Gama. 

On this occasion that great discoverer disclosed the . 
da^ts of his own nature, and gave the first strikh^, 
exiimple of the arbitrary and sanguinaiy spirit whidh . j 
literted the Portuguese Govenpaent daring tihe. '' ' 


4 ' 
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become tributary to Portugal. He then sailed for 
Cananore, and on his way fell in with a ship of Calicut 
returning with a cargo from Jedda and bringing back 
pilgrims from Mecca. She had on board 240 men 
(among whom were some of the wealthiest merchants 
of Calicut) besides an extraordinary number of women 
and children. This vessel surrendered without oppo- 
sition, and the passengers tried all means by offers of 
ransom and of concessions to be obtained by them from 
the Zamorin to procure their liberty or at least then* 
safety. But the admiral was inexorable j and after com- 
pelling them to give up their property and searching 
the ship to be sure there was none left, he ordered her 
to be towed to some distance from the fleet and burned 
with all on board. The unfortunate crew begged hard 
for their lives, the men redoubling their offers and the 
women holding out their children over the side and 
endeavouring by the most affecting gestures to move 
compassion. When they found all in vain, they had 
recourse to a desperate resistance ; drove off the boats 
which were to burn them ; attacked the nearest vessels ; 
and maintained a running fight which lasted for four 
days before Gama was enabled to consign, them to the 
flames.® 

? Xi0|><ez (* <d«tk oa board tbe fleet) says, ia Kamusio, i. 186 , 

that the admiral burned them all ‘eon niolta ctudeli^, e senza pieth 
alcuna ; ’ but Faria states that twenty o{ the children were saved and 
made Christians. 

[This hideous act is described by Correa with the utmost 
and the same brutal spirit is evinced by other historians quoted by Lord 
Stanley. Oamoens passes over the exploit in silence. Da Otoia is de.. 
scribed by Correa as vindicating his conduct as an act of reprisal ibr the 
conduct of the Arab merchants in instigating the attack on the 
gueae factory on his first voyage, and causing the death of some of, hk 
countrymen. In reply to the promise of a ransom by the Moors the 
, captain-general replied, * Alive you shall be burned, because you oonn-^ « 
the King of Calicut to kill and plrmder the factors and Fesctoiguese ; 
Wd since you are so powerful as that you oblige yourself to give tea a 
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From Cananore the admiral proceeded to Calicut, o^p. 

where he anchored before the place and required, as a — 

preliminary to negotiation, that all the Moors should 
be expelled from the Zamorin’s territory and all trade 
with their nation forbidden. The Zamoiin objecting to 
this demand, and pleading that the Moors amounted to 
four or five thousand families, had long been faithful 
subjects to him and his ancestors, and were the most 
opulent merchants in his dominions, Gama cut short all 
further discussion by turning down an hour-glass in 
the presence of the Indian deputies and announcing 
that if his demand was not complied with before the 
sand was run out, he would put to death a number 
of the Zamorin’s subjects who had fallen into his hands 
in a vessel in the harbour. This barbarous threat he 


carried into full effect by hanging his prisoners, to the 
number of thirty-four, at the yard-arm, after which he 
cut off their heads, hands, and feet, and threw them over- 
board to be washed ashore by the tide. He then poured 
a destructive fire into the town, and at length sailed 
awa^< to fibs port of C^hin. Some distrust 

of the H^a of fibis as Well as of> of 

Cananore, afterwards sprung tip, but 
negotiation. This was followed by some more battles’ 


and executions which had no important consequences, 
though on one occasion Gama gave a proof of his 
daring character which might have been attended with 
a more serious result. On some overture for submia^kj® 
bf the Zamorin he sailed in a single ship inlo t^e .M 
lllltfneany’s porfii, wheie he -mA teaiinedi&telif bet 

tllM t lew 0^! 
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thirty vessels and was only rescued from dc-^truction by 
his extraordinary vigour and promptitude. His depar- 
ture for Europe, which took place soon after, enabled 
the Zamorin to revenge himself on his neighbour of 
Cochin ; the latter prince was inferior to his enemy, 
but showed a manly spirit of resistance ; though often 
defeated he refused to give up some Poi’kigueso who had 
been left with him, and at length was obliged to abandon 
his capital and retire to a small island where he was 
out of immediate danger from the hostile army. lie 
was restored to Cochin by one of three small squadrons, 
of nine ships in all, which were simultaneously de- 
spatched in 1503. The famous Alfonso d’ Albuquerque 
commanded one of the squadrons. They retunicd aftiu’ 
completing their cargoes and conducting some other 
transactions, without performing any exploit W’-ortli 
mentioning. 

They obtained leave to construct a fort at Cocihin, 
and, at the Rfga’s earnest request, they left Duarte 
Pacheco with 400 men to protect him iigainst hi.s 
oncraios. This measure led to one of the most nujuior- 
able displays of Portuguese valour in India, and nuite- 
rially contnbuted to the subsequent aggrandisement of 
that people. When the fleet had sailed for Eurojn*, the 
Zamorin assembled an army which the Poi’tiiguest! <!all 
50,000 strong, and which was accom])anied by sliips 
and lioats, and supported by artillery. Against, t,liis 
force Pacheco had to defend a fordable channel, thunv- 
ingno advantage from nauticjd skill, and Imt little, froin 
superiority in arms and discipline ; but the commander 
was a man of distinguished courage and (lapucity, and 
the troops wore inspired by the recent siuuiess and glory 
of their nation. The force was distributed, part, in th<! 
fort, part along the shore, and part in four boats moonwl 
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in such, a position as to protect the flanks from attacks cnAi* 

by sea. In this order they received the onset of the 

Indian multitude, sup[)ortod by numerous shi]>s and 
boats and accompanied by floating towers and fii’cships. 

All these formidable assailants were again and again 
repulsed ; and the Zamorin, after a great and flnal 
effort, was constrained to draw off defeated to his own 
country. This victoiy, being gained by fair lighting 
on dry land, completely csstablished the reputation ol‘ 
the Poi’tngucKO, at the same time that it filhid them 
with additional confidence and inci’eased their contempt 
for their enemie.s.'* 

The next fleet arrived in 1.50.5 under a eomniand(T 
named S<.)are5{ ; and in 1.507 a permanent repivs(*nt.al.ive 
of the king of Portugal wa.s first appointed under the 
title of Viceroy of India. 

'rho name of this giunt funetionary was Francisco a.i>. i,“.or. 
<le Almeyda, an<l the institution of his oflic<! .seems to 
have been coniuicted with a general j>hm for eorjsolidat- 
iug the Portuguese power in tlie Mast. lie himself bud 
order’s to build forts at (iuilon, in Africa,'' at Anj(!<b'o, 
an islaml about fifty miles to the south of Goa, and at 
tlananore oii the coast of Canara ; while jinothcr fl(H 3 t 
was sent to take similiir measures at Sofala, a place 
in Africa where there is a gold mine. A foi*t was also 
oi’ilered lo Ist )>uilt at. ]Mo/.aiubi<|ue aiul a factory at 
Melinda, and s(jon after this a fh'ot of thirteen ships was 
de.spatchoil from Lisbon under Tristan <rAc!(inha and 
Alpbonso <rAll)ii(iuen|ue to proin(>t(! tbeir king’s in- 
terests on the coast of Africa. Their tixploits were. 

» F-iiPiii, i. 7f. ; Miiflui, ///«/<•»•/«■ Tndior, lib. ii. .'U). 

^ * TIio forfc (if Quiloii wuH affcorwanlft rami by tho mmo bands that 
buili ii« after having oobI many livoH, all the elfeui of the ill-usaj^o of the 
l^irfcugucBo towards the natives, proceoiling from thoir unlimitocl x>x'ido 
and boundless avarice.’— Faria, i. XOi). 
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CHAP, rather of a predatory nature than calculated to gain any 

permanent advantage, until, after completing their 

coasting voyage, they took possession of the island ol' 
Socotra opposite tlie mouth of the Red Sea. After t his 
D’Acunha crossed over to India. Albu(|ucrqne pro- 
ceeded along the coast of Arabia, sacked several towns 
in that country (among which was Mascat), and at, last 
reached the island of Ormuz, which even then contained 
a flourishing city under a prince of cousidera1>lo power. 
To this prince Albuquerque, Avho was at tlu; head «)f 
460 fighting men, proposed, without the shadow of a 
reason, that he should acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the King of Portugal, should pay him a larges tribute*, 
and should allow a fort to be erected on bis island. 
The prince seems to have been confounded by the 
audacity of the demand ; but comparing the siiiall 
numbers of the Portuguese with his own iiircc, wliieh 
consisted of a large fleet at anchor and 20,000 misn on 
shore, he evaded a decision until Albiupienpie, aftesr in- 
sisting on a categorical answer, dashed into the heart 
of the fleet, boarding, sinking, and setting lire to tJa* 
vessels, whose numbers were no protection agiiinst tlus 
impetuosity of his attack. The prince of < )rmuz had 
now recourse to concession, and the Portuguese lin<l 
made some progress with their fort, when he once more 
gathered courage and detennined on rtisistaiice. His 
force when fairly exerted would probably have prov(«! 
too great for Albuquerque, even if that commander had 
not been obliged by the cowardice and insubonlinuti<»n 
of three of his own captains to give up his nmUiriaking 
ATithout a contest.^ 

While these things were passing in the avchI,, 
Almcyda had to contend Avith tui cxj)(*diti(m from 
® Faria, vol, i. ; Mallei, 111), iii. 
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Egypt, whicli the Portuguese seem to regard as the chap. 
greatest danger to which they were ever exposed in ' 
India. The MamMk Sultan is said to have been stimu- 
lated and assisted by the Yenetians from jealousy of 
the Portuguese commerce. He equipped twelve large 
vessels in the Red Sea and sent them to India, where 
he had secured the co-operation of Mahmiid, king of 
Guzerdt.® They first repaired to Mahmiid’s port of a.d. isos. 
Diu and afterwards proceeded against the Portuguese. 
Almeyda probably expected them to attack his principal 
settlement ; for he remained himself on the coast of 
Malabar and sent on his son Lorenzo with eight ships 
to observe the enemy. The young admiral was at 
anchor at Choul, to the south of Bombay, when the 
whole Turkish fleet appeared at the mouth of the 
harbour. Not daunted by their superiority in numbers, 

Lorenzo immediately began the attack ; and had taken 
two of the Turkish ships when he was checked by the 
appearance of the GuzerAt fleet under AiAz Sult^i (so 
often mentioned in the history of that country). This 
reinforcem^t immediatdy turned the scale ; and night 
m wm‘ susp^ded the action. Next 
morning the Portuguese took advantage of the ebb 
tide to drop down the harbour, and had nearly passed 


^ Sae vol. ii. 206 ; book viii. ckap. 2. 

^ thmrld, sumamod B^garra, is described by Mr. Blphinstone as one 
bi'ffie greatest of the kings of Quzer^t, In a note he adds, ‘ The 
Buropean travellers of his day seem to have formed a tremendous idea of 
this monarch. Bartema (in Bamusio, i. 147) and Barbosa are both full 
of him* One of them gives (Eamusio, i, 296) a formidable account of 
his personal appeiuence, and l^th aipree that a principal part of his food 


of mortal poisons ; and so impr^nated iras his igrstem with this 
‘ ihat if a fly settled on him, It instantly dropped down dead, lii ^ , 
of men of oonstqnenoe 'to^death wm to blow 

betel & is thea^$inal 
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the Mussulman fleet when their admiral’s own shij) 
- struck on some fishing stakes, from which it could not 
be disengaged. 

A Portuguese cai>t{iin made a spirited attcmj)t to 
tow it off, and afterwards pressed Lorenzo to esca|x*. on 
board of his ship ; but that gallant young man refused to 
quit his vessel, and having had his leg and thigh carried 
off by a cannon ball, he made himself Ik; .stipported 
against the mast, an<l continued to encourage his cresv 
until a second shot put an end to his existence. 1 1 is 
men fought with a desperatifin worthy of su<*h a leader. 
Only nineteen survived the capl.m*e ol‘ the; ship. They 
were taken charge of hy Aiaz, who humanely od'eml lo 
I'elease them for a ransom, writing at the same time to 
the Portuguese admiral to conqdiment him on his soii’.s 
gallantry and condole with him on his lo^s.'^ 

Almeyda made immediate preparations to nwengi; 
this calamity. lie sailed from Oananore with nineteen 
vessels and 1,600 men, of whom 100 wen; Maljthar 
auxiliai'ics. For some reason, he delay(*(l whilt; on his 
voyage for the purjmse of atl.aeking Dahul, wliert; Im 
massacrcsl the inhabitants without, <listinction of sigc 
or sex and set ih'e to the town,” lie was <loul)tless 
excited to this barbarity hy rage for the <h‘utli of his 
son; and from the same motive he put to death the 
whole crew of a Turkish vessel which fell inl<i hi* 
bands at sea. At length he r((aehed l)iu, and found 
the Egyptian and (luzerat llee.ts, r(;inrorce«l hy a 
squadron of the Zamorin’s. lie immediately eom- 
menced the atfiick, aiul after a s«;vt‘r<; u<;tion sunk and 
dispersed the Indian ships and completely destroy«f| 
tliose of the Mamluks. Tlu; Egyj)tian admiral eseajwd 
to the shore ; his men and all the other Mussidmans 
’ Faria, i. 135, &c. ; Mafloi, lib. iv, ' Mallei, lib. iv. 511, 5J, 
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■vrlTo fell into the hands of the captors were put to the 
sword, or slaughtered as they endeavoured to escape by 
swimming. 

The conduct of Almeyda on this expedition was 
shoeking even to the Portuguese, who ascribed hi.s 
subsequent fate to the judgment of heaven on his 
cruelty. He was superseded soon after Iiis victory 
by Alphonso d’ Albuquenpie, and lo.'-t his life in a 
skirmish with some savages in Africa wliile on his 
return to l*ortugal.° 

Albuquerque was tlui groutest of all the l*ortugneso 
comnumders, and is lofjked on by his nulion as tlu! 
founder of their Masttjrn enipire. lie had many dilfi- 
cultioB to conterul with at his outset. Almeyda r(ifus<*d 
to n‘Cognis(! hi.s commission, un<l even conimitUtd him 
to }>rison.' (loutinho, a nohh'man who arrivtsi wllii 
a fresh laxly of tr<M)]>s at this juncl.iire, pi'rsiiaded 
Almeyda to resign theeoiumnnd, lait afterwards elainxHl 
for liimself an e([ual authority witli Albuquerque. Tlio 
two generals agreed to iinih! their forces for an attack 
on Calicut, and for that purjxjsts assemhh'd a torct! of 
l,(iO() KurojKjans and 000 Maluhars. 'I’lny took a fort or 
battery ixisir the landing-phicc, {jcnctratodl into the town 
and stoniuid the fortilied palace of the Zamorin. But 
their attack luwl hcuu jjrecipifuUxl by (.he cmiilatiou of 
the rival gcnunils ; tlu! tnxips lost their oi*der and dis- 
perses! f(j plunder, and tlu! Zamorin’s people, rallying, 
set upon them in such mnnlMirs and with sneh fury, 
that tluy drove them out of the plsus! with stfrioiis Io.ss. 
Coutinho wjis kilhsl and A Ihiupairqiie. severely woumled.® 

It is {U'ohahle that Alhiiqiienpu! luul intended to ti.v 
the seat of tlu! Portugiitist! governnuint in tlic capital of 

“ Faria, i. 1B2, tW5. ' Faria, i. 151. 

” Faria, i. 154 ; MaiToi, lib. iv. 0^. 
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CHAP the Zamorin ; for after -fiiiling in liis attempt on Calient, 

. ^ he turned his eyes on Groa, which was afterwards his 

residence and that of all his successors. Goa was at 
this time in the hands of an officer of the Bijapfir 
government, whose name or title cannot be recognised 
under the appellation of Zabaiin or Sabayo by whicli 
he passes in Portuguese authors. Those wiiters always 
speak of Sabayo as a great potentate, and generally 
confound him with the king of Bijapiir himself. Sabayo 
was absent on some local expedition when the defence- 
less state of his town was pointed out to Albuquerque 
by Timoja, a Hindfi of Ondr in the Rajah of Bijanagar’s 
country, who, on some family quarrel, had turned 
pirate in the neighbouring islands and had become a 
A D laio. close confederate of the Portuguese. The viceroy im- 
mediately acted on this suggestion, and so effeetuul were 
his measures that he obtained possession of the city 
almost without resistance. 

This encroachment seems to have provoked or 
alarmed Eusof Adil Shtih, the founder of the kingdom 
of Bijapiir. lie set out in person from his capital 
with a force which the Portuguese call .5,000 horse an<l 
40,000 foot, but which Porishta describes as .*1,000 chosen 
men. It is probable that of the two accounts the 
last is most in error, for although the Portuguese de.- 
femded themselves with their accustomed valour, they 
were overpowered by nuinlKirs and compelled to seek 
for safety on board their sliips. Before the end of tlu5 
year, however, Albuquerque had received a reinfonic- 
mout from Europe, wliile Eusof A<lil Slnih was ihsad 
and had IxKm succeeded by his sou, a minor. Albu- 
(pujniue had therefore little <lifli<!ulty in regaining his 
conquest ; and the Regent of Bijapiir, who was busily 
employed in wai’diug off attacks on his inijxwfcctly 
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establisbe<l atitliorily, Avas not able at the moment to 
attempt to recoA'cr this distant possession.® 

AlljiKjncrqiic, noAv secure, commenced a city worthy 
of the dominion of Avdiich it was to be the head, and 
himself assumed the state an<l pomp of a soverci^tn, 
which has Ie'cii maintained by his successors in the* last 
stage of their decline. 

lie next engaged in a lx)l<l plan for extending the 
J^ortiigucse in{luene(! in the eastern ]»art of Asia, II<' 
left an olHeer with KM) Portuguese in eharg<! of < ioa, 
and eommilted tin* civil government of tlu! nativ(!.s in 
the, adjoining <listricl to a nejdiow of Timoja. wlio 
servetl under him at the head of .o,(M)») Indian troops. 
He then sailed with 800 Portuguese an«l dOO Malahans 
against Mala(!<*a, a town eomman<lingth(! straits luitWivn 
the Indian and (Chinese S(‘as. lie took Mahnxta, reeeiv<*d 
an etnlmssy from Sifun ; ami sent ships to explore lla- 
Kast, the eominanders of whieh first openwl a ilireet, 
eonnmmieation Avith the Moluceus or Spie(‘ Islands, ami 
enlemi info friendly engagetments Avith the ehiefs.*' 

On his return to Indiii he found Goa Ix'sieg^l hy 
h’olad Kluin, an offieer of tlie Bijapiir government, but 
had no diffi«!ulty in rdtliging him to mise the siege and 
Avithdraw. JI(! tli<*n set out against Aden in Arabia, 
whieh Avas jirohahly thought ImporUint as uommamling 
the <‘ntrane« to the IK'd Sisa. Ills force, on thi.s expedi- 
tion was im*n*ased hy reinforeeimmts from Knrtipe to a 
considerahh} superiority over that whieh comjiieral 
Malaetai, y<!t he faih«l in tw<» atUmipts on Adtm, and 
aher a, long and fruithtss criiist* in the Iie<l Hea he 
nstiirncd to Imliu.'^ 1I<! was mows suc<!eHsful next year 

“ rWia, i Uitf If4 ; Muni*!, hb, iv. 74 ; iit. JK) 

iUMl .*M. 

* i. 17r» I«4 j lib. v. ?4 70. 

‘ i. m 103 ; Matfoi, lib. v. 85. 
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in an expedition to Ormuz. The king seems to ha\ e 
been alarmed at the designs of Shah Ismdel of Pei'sia, 
who had established an influence in his council ; what- 
ever was his motive, he appears to have countenanced 
Albuquerque in putting his prime minister to death, 
after which he acknowledged himself a vassal of tin; 
King of Portugal, and before long became a pageant- in 
the hands of his new superior.® 

On Albuquerque’s return to India after tliis impor- 
tant acquisition, he found himself superHodc<l without 
' warning or explanation by a personal enemy ; his health, 
which was before declining, sank under this blow, and he 
expired at the entrance to Ooa harbour in December 1 It M . 

In numerous expeditions under his own coinmaiui 
he had displayed the Portuguese flag along the whole 
coasts of Africa, Arabia, and India as far as tin*, neigh- 
bourhood of China ; he had founded a capitsd whieii liuf. 
remained unassailed to this day ; by his posts at Hoeo( ra, 
Oi*muz, and Malacca, he commanded tlie accjcss t.o t,hc 
Arabian and Pei’sian Gulfs aud the Sea of China, and 
appropriated the commerce of their shores; whih* his 
discovery of the Moluccas placed his coiiutryinen in 
possession of the spice trade, then the most lucrat-ise of 
the East. 

The conquests of the Portuguese may be said <o have 
ceased with Albuquerque; tlieirwars after his tinu* wen* 
unsuccessful except when they were defensive, ami ilioir 
uajuisitions in the same period wore gained by lusgol-ia- 
tion. 

The riches which flowcil from their imni<tiis<* ♦•om- 
inerce appear by the aeeount of their own historian to 
have corrupted their military spirit.'’ 'I'lic ofliettrs look 
eagerly to trade, aud Isjcame iudiflerenl to the piiblic 

•’ Faria, I. 201, t&c. ; Maflbi, lib. v. 80, Faria, j. 210. 
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scmcc {in<l insc*nsil)lc to the calls ol‘ lioiiour. 'rijc_\ in- 
herited from the firsi coiMjiicivu’s a mixtiin* oi‘ 
stitiou arwl JimitionRiiess, and they now lell hahlfs 
of sh»th and efteniinacy which eoni[>lef(!d I he d»‘ji'radu- 
tion of tlioir eliaraeler. Tlwni^h the ]>rooi‘e.'> of this 
alteration was }j;radnal and di<l ii<tt for a ioii'? time 
diminish their activity, their military opi-rations do not 
henceforward re(|uirc! niinnte atteiiliun. 'I'he mi>-.t ini- 
]K)rtaut of them W(*r(s dintcti- 1 UM’ainNt l>in. 'flie first 
and socoikI armaments, both on a irreat seale. were iteaten 
otf witJi discredit. The. arriv’al of Vu'eo da <«ain:i (who 
returned as viceroy after an aliM-nee of tweniy-one 
years) mi<*;lil have ehane^ed their fortune : Itiil that ^^reat 
commander only livi'd for thine month' after he reached 
India, and the attack on Din was not resumed fttr several 
years. Tiie. tliird and last <*X]iediiion eon>i'ted of .'•.(MMt 
I*ortue’u(‘so and natives, iM'sidc' .sailors. 'I'liis 

forc{(, so far e.xeeeilinjjf those whhdi were siillleient to 
achieve the early conquests, was as (insuee<‘s.'ful as its 
pmleeessors.’^ After the failui’e of this ereat elforl, (he 
PortufTuose pfnve up all hopes of the nsluetion ol' Diu ; 
yet before the oxjviration of f<»ur years, the olip’ct 
of so many exertions fell into their hands without a 
stru^fjfle. Ihihddur Sluih Iniing driven out of the con- 
tinent of rjuzerat hy llunuiyMn,an(l <>on,straine<l to tak<i 
refuge among the fastnesses of the peninsula, had 
miourse to th<* I’ortugiu’se ior assistiunee ; and on <‘on- 
dition of their furnishing him with a small Isidy of 
inlanfiy, In* ceded Dassi’tn and Salsetti* to them, and 
allowed them to eree.l a fort, or (aeeonling to the Malio- 
meian wrihsrs) a. factory, at l>iu.“ 'I'he Portuguese 

' Favia, u 

Faria)!. J{77 ; lib, \i, I7H; (VliiMti StM'itinb n, m 1***1. 
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A.D. 1647 


AD. 1670. 


took advantage of the confusions which ensued to com- 
plete this fortification; and when Baluidur, {ill or re- 
covering his dominions, endeavoured to cheek their 
encroachments, he lost his life, as has been uieiitioued,'' 
at an inteiview witli their viceroy. During the weak- 
ness and distractions which succeeded until the iinal 
subjugation of Guzerdt by the Moguls, it was sear<!ely 
to have been expected that any of its rulers should liavcf 
had time to undertake the recovery of Diu. They di<l, 
however, make two attempts, both vigorous, and one so 
formidable as to give occasion to a deience of whicli the 
Portuguese are as proud as of any of their victoruis. 

In their first attack the Guzeratis were assisted by a 
fleet belonging to the Turks (who were now in posst's- 
sion of Egypt), which the Portuguese historian silh'ges 
to have amounted to seventy sail. The brunt of the 
siege fell on these allies, and was raised on their with- 
drawing them fleet.’ 

The second siege, though the most celebrated, was 
only carried on by the ti’oops of Giizcnit, eoiumamh'd, 
as on the former occasion, by Khoja Zatiir, an Italian 
renegade of Otranto. It was raised ui’tur eight months’ 
continuance by the viceroy, Don John De Castro, in 
pei'son, whom tliis achievement has imniorl.aliHod among 
his countrymen. On Ms return to Coa he wsis receive* 1 
with transports, and made his entry in a grand pr<«je,s- 
sion, crowned with laurel, accompanied hy Ins prisoners 
in chains, and so far emulating the pri<le and inagnili- 
cence of the ancient Romans, us to lead the (Iiuhmi *>1' 
Portugal to remark that he had fouglit like a Christian, 
but had triumphed like a heathen.^ 

This was not the last of the gallant delenees of t he 

® See the History of Q'itaardt, in vol ii. 

' Faiia, 1 433 to the end ; Mafloi, lib m‘. 

« Fana, li. 95 IIG ; Mafloi, bb. xiii. 
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Pol’tnguGsc, TAventy years afterAvards, they repelled 
two poAA’crfiil attacks made at the same time on Ghoul 
and Goa by the kings of Ahmerlnagar and Bijapur in 
j)erson ; and still later, they resisted another inva- 
sion by the king of Ahinetlnagar alone.* By this time 
they had fallen under the dominion of Spain,* and their 
national sjnrit Avas ere long extinguished. 

Their Indian te,rrilory, Avhen at the greatest extent, 
consisted of about sixty miles along the coast, round 
Goa, and half that dislanc'e inhunl ; and a longer but 
still nam)\\(!r tract, extejiding from Bombay inclusive 
t(t Daman, tlm (ihief town of Avliic.li Avas Bassein. Tin* 
Avliohi of their territory Avas not e»jual in ext(‘nt to th<! 
least of the collectorates umler Madras or Bombay. 
Ka'cii within this small s[)ace was a ])orlion of un- 
inhuhitc.d fon'st, but, the rest Avas granle*! in estates to 
l*ortugu(w. proprittlors subj(!ct. to a <jnit-re!it, and was 
hroiiglit, by them into the most flourishing comiition. 
N<‘ar th(! towns, in particular, t.h(?y carricid cultivation 
to the highest j)itch (»f pe.rli'ction, making roads, 
enclosures, and watercourses of the. most suhsluiitial 
description ; raising the riclawt sorts of })roduce in 
alamdanco ; smd introdneing imju’ovements in fruits 
and gardening, the etfects of A\'hie,h are noAV felt in the 
most disbint parts f*f India.** 

Besides the.se compact territories, tint Dortuguesi! 
luwl forts and fa<‘.l(H*ics at diderent points along the. 
coast, when! they e.\t*i*ciscd various degrees of influence, 

’* Karia, u. *JMI ; bWinhitu iii* iumI 

* in, 2H4. TItu untioxaiinn i«»ok platn* iu 

Tlu» niatij^oo, au nri^inal indian fruit, han Ihu>ii bruiiglit iti HUtih pur* 
fretiun lit. Utuubay and (i*>a tlmt tho irruH of ihoHo platJOH ftirnmh grufti 
all t»v«r India, and i'vurywlnjvn bnir ilin nanum giviax tlnnu by the Porfcu- 
KuuHu (Alpliotmo, Kcrnauclo/4, Maviagon, iVe.)* Ni'/ain hae a post laid 
tt» bring fn*Hb nmngium from <loa to Hoidi^riibiid ; ami I rathfr think tho 
<lr»*at Moguls had formerly a similar communication with 
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tluiir nittluirily to the utmo,st extent 
lhat fla-ir jxiwr admit ^ 

T1h‘ iiiiiMH-tiiiuH- ol' the I’ortu^ifueso transac’tions in 
liniia ha*- lieeii a deal «»vt*iTated, owiiiir to the 

niinierttii'- and di.-'fant |M>inl^ in whh-h they appeaml, 
a^ wi'll as to the ijillated sljh*, of their own writers, 
wliti ii.-f the tenn.-' of Ihvts and iirinies, kinj^’s and 
eiiijMTorx. ill ^peakill}< of the petty warfare oC nameless 
raju" and /.eniindurs, who wcr<i in reality ipfiiorant of 
the insi»{iiilieant part performed by their aiitn^^onists on 
the jifreal theatre of India. When tiny were engaj^ed 
with more »'onsid<TahIe enemies, it was in defending 
forts at jdaees opi-it ti> the sea, and inaeeessiiile owing to 
mountains and’forests from the interior of the country. 

Ihit th'Migh the seale of the Ikirtnguese actions was 
■'.mall, llieir spirit was eipial to tlu' eoiKpiest of the 
norld, 'I'lieir iirsl expeditions to India consisted of 
tweheur ft ft ei It hitiitired men in all, and they seldom 
exceeded that ainoiml in any one armament which they 
aflerwanls hr«tnghl ittgellier. With tluw tlimhiiitive 
fitrees the\ ditilaletl tn eomparalively powerful slates, 
ami 'pxlo' to the pi’ttiidest |irineeK with whom they had 
iiiliTeoiirse in the lone ttf superiors ami masters. They 
were as prompt In resent as to oiler tilfetiees, ami were 
always reaily to stake their existenee on the issue of 
every tpiarrel. This waste <»f eoiirage led them into 
mimy repulses ami tlefeats ; \et tiny were never dis- 
fieiii'leneil hy nwei'ses, ami were preparetl on the arrival 

ill iJii/(i)it ilii'vli'Sl <a>'l tl'll ll•lo•llle Hlr(iii}'lttriinnt mliimlttf l«ii ; 
Im'Iiii'i-ii llmi .imt llitir lfii’il"i’y itl lliMtwiit tliey liuil iiiuiiiui, wliieli tlify 
Hhti |),iiiit mill S,»iiil .I..Iiii'h. tl.'Uwit lIs' lliwm-iit Itimttiry mitl 

tin, I tt.in «'h..iil . mill miiilli «tl <l«iii Stmt fiiHs at OiitV, Uiiruflitr, 
Mminti i, ftiiii.iiii.i, fmiii'iiimr, Oin-hiii mitl t^iiiliui , «m tleytm Umy 
Imit «'.4m<.l.*i. mi»tH«iiifillii'rf<it'lt; iiml tut llie ftiiwl itf 

(%iiiiiiiiitiiti t, X* a|iia.tMt, Mi'iia|Ma* ^t* ^rtiiiiiM') 1 ‘liiHt* III Miwiraii « uiat 
furtlivr timlli, (Karat, til. Ilf*. St i* iilrti it, 41)0.) 
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<ji’ the first ruinforcement to ru&uiue the attack in ■which chap 
they had failoil, or enter on a new one as dinpro- ' 
])ortione<l to their sti*en<jth. Their vices wore at least 
equal to their virtues, and arose from the excess of the 
same qualities. They were as careless of the rights of 
others as fearless of their power ; they never sought 
and tu'ver sliowed mercy ; their conftdeuce degenerated 
into arrogance, their religion into bigotry and ]>crse- 
eiition ; and their self-esteem swidled to a pitch of 
pompousness and ostentation, ndiieli thri'W a degree of 
ridicule over their greatest actions. 

Their exploits, as has boon shown, wiTo not con- 
fin(‘<I to India. Not to mention their gri'ut (iinpire in 
South Anu!rie.a, the shores of Africa and Asia, from the 
<l*q)(‘ of (Jood Hope to China, w<‘r<* stiahied with their 
forts** and factories, and the vessels whu’h there ibund 
proU'etion domineered over all t.he iCastern Seas. No 
ship could sail without eonlrilmting to inei’easo their 
resources. Those who purchaseil their passes weixj 
tributaries, and those who sailed witlmut them emauii's. 

Tlu'so obstructions to the triwlo of others incKsased the 
value of their own ; and the mixture of commerce and 
piracy poured wealth into India which disjdayed itself 
in various forms, (loa is deiended by works on a great 
scale, and even in its de<‘ay exhibits the gaiuly magni- 
liiHjuce of a capital in the south of Europe. Their 
otluT primupal cities have a proportiionahi display of 
l‘orl.s, churches, and convents. 

^ Tiutir foriK on thu African coani wori» at Sofala, MoinbfiHa, and 
Mo}cau)ln<jno, and they punftoRHod the iKlands of Socotra ; in Arabia they 
had MaHcat ; in PurKia OrnitiK and a fort or factory at fhiadcl in Moknm ; 
in the countriijft 4«i8i of India, they hml tlm f<*rtiti«d towtm of Malacca 
and Macao ; and alwo Tidoro, Amhoyua, M&inilla, and other places in the 
KaKU‘rn iHlands, thiwti forts, tliey had factorios at various other 

jiljictw. (Paria, iii. 4 if), and Hmeu’s Annakofty Plant Imlm Oimpaaij^ 

I. lid.) 
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Their internal government was as daring as their 
foreign policy. They treated the pi’ejudices of the 
natives with a contempt which neither the Moguls nor 
the British would have ventured on in the plenitude of 
their power. 'I'hey insulted the religion of the country, 
used their whole influence without disguise to draw 
over adherents to their own, and at times endeavoured 
to enforce conversion by such violent and sanguinary 
means as provoked extensive and desperate insurrec- 
tions. To prevent the falling oif of converts once 
gained, they established an Inquisition, which from the 
cruelties and iniquity of its proceedings, has given an 
unenviable celebrity to the name of Goa. 

The descendants of these Christians, with the mar- 
riages which the Government used to encourage between 
the Portuguese and the female converts, have fllled 
their old possessions with a race rather blacker than 
the natives, who in towns retain the PortugueHc lan- 
guage and dross, but in the country can hardly bis dis- 
tinguished from the Ilindii peasantry. They are called 
by Portuguese names and profess the (Ihristian ridigion, 
without understanding miy jiart ol’ it except the re- 
sjxict due to the clergy.’’ 

'fho brilHiuit portion of the Portuguese history was 
short and by no means unsullied ; but the most power- 
ful nations of Europe might envy the twenty years of 
the reign of Don Emanuel comprised Ixjtween the 
voyage of Vasco da Gama and the death of Albu- 
qucnpie.^ 

’’ Twelve Imntlrod fainilios of these Ohristiaus iu the l^ortluini Ooaoaii 
returned to i<lolatry, about the year JH20, iv couBO<inen(‘P of their prieslH 
refusiujf to allow them to ])roi)itiaio the cholera niorbim (which had tln‘n 
hrst broken out) by some lllndil Hacriiices and expiations* 

* [Many cauKtiS conti-ilmted to the decline of VortujujuoHe in tin* 

Etist, and, ainonjjf others, the net?leci of their posHesHions duriiif^ the 
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cloponclcnco of Portugal on Spain, from 1580 to 1040. Somo wore wrested CHAP 
from them by the Dutch , others declined from internal decay. That 1* 

which proved fatal to its dumtion was the corruption of the Goveimment. 

The seeds of this \vere sown during the lifetime of Correa, who is reported 
by Lord Stanley as saying that ‘the beginnings of the afiairs of India 
wore so golden lliat they did nt»t seem as though they had beneath the 
u’on which afterwaids they disehiscd. . . Evils increased and good 
things dimimslied, so that almost the whole became a hving evil, and 
the lustorian of it would rather bo called its imprecator than the writer 
of illustrious deeds ! ’ 

The Portuguese odit<*r of Correa’s work, commenting on this passage, 
makes some stivuig remarks < m * the moral leprosy and the internal canker ’ 
which resulted from the <*j>rruption the Governors, and there is much 
moi*(» to the same eileet quoted by L(»rd Slanhiy from a manuscript in the 
li])rai'y of Lisbon, entitled, Histoi'ij of the ElecatUoh and Decatlencfi of 
the ]*oi(if(fVrse Enii*hr In 

Faria do Souy«'i, at the coiudusum of Ins liisfory (vol. iii. 417, English 
translatiou) makt‘S some slroiig remarks on the plunder and peculation 
that pivvaile<l. The voy.d revenue ammintud to 1,000,000 crowns, of 
which 000,000 was drawn from custonm, 200,000 fiinn small tributary 
staU^K, and the iHMuaiudev from shanks of prisces and miscellaneouB sources ; 
hut, according to tin* liisiori.ui, Ihe revenue should have been double, 
but it was riMluced by the frauds of oilice. The conmianders of all the 
forls iH‘alised large sums from their private trade, and tlio viceroy drew a 
salary of 18,000 cr<»wns, besides what lie derived from the disiiosal of 
places, which wort' all sold ; but they imwle much more by their trade, 

* All otht'r tdiiceis,’ he adds, * have great salanes, liesides their lawful 
profits ami their more cousitlerable fnmds, though their salaries are 
enough to make them honest ; but avarice knows no bounds.^ 

Mickle, in the sketch of the rise and fall of i^irtugueso empire in 
the* Kast, prelixed to his translation of the Lmittd^ while following Por- 
tuguese wnt.ei*s in putting as the first cause of its ruin the arbitrary 
power of the (Jovernors and the cruelty mid x*apino which accompaniwl 
their compiesis, adds sonu* iniurosiing remarks <m the commerce of ttieir 
setllemiuits, showing how little the mother eountiy profited by thoir c(m- 
quosis. For many years the King <»f I^lrtugal \vaH the sole merchant, and 
tlie iralilc a r<*gal monopoly. In 1587 an exclusive Company of Moreliaufcs 
was founded wh<* farmed the trade t»n a plan such as prevailed in the 
iSrasils and in Mexico under the Spaniards ; but from the boginniiig they 
were surrounded by the mout>poIies of the Governors, whoso luxury was 
unbounded, 'flm coasting trade was in the hands of private adventurers, 
and gradually <h*generated to a state of pimiical anarchy. The Merchant 
Omnpany sent forth every year a cob my of adventurers soiuo 3,000 in 
number, the groaU'V {lart whom settled in India, and their descen- 
dants are now scattered over the country. En.] 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Progress of maritime enterprise — Incorporation of an English Trading 
Company in 1599 — oyages to tho Eastern Islands and to Surat — Mis- 
sion to the Emperor Jehd.ngfr — ^Middleton’s voyage — Collision with the 
Portuguese at Surat — Sir T, Eoe’s mission — Formation of a rival 
Company, and its piratical proceedings — Formation of a now Com- 
pany-Controversy on free trade or a regulated Company— Cession 
of Bombay by Portugal — Considerations on the expediency of terri- 
torial possessions — Sir E. Winter and occurrences at Madras — Civil 
and military servants of tho Company — ^Mutiny of troops — Inter- 
lopers — Sir Joshua Child and tho ‘great design’ — Invasion of 
Bengal — Its failure — Operations at Surat — ^Bonewal of the war— Sir 
J. Child sues for peace — Low state of tho Company’s affairs — Piracy 
in the Eastern Seas — ^Formation of a new Company and its struggle 
with the old — Union and incorporation of the two — Mission to tho 
Emperor and its success — Suppression of i)iraoy — Note on martial 
law and tho legal condition of Europeans m India. 

ciiAi> While the Portuguese decHuefl, the spirit of raaritiine 

enterprise spread rapidly in other quai*terH. The English 

in particular entered vigorously on a course so well 
adapted to their insular situation. They were aiuong 
the first who turned their attention to the discovery tif 
a cominnni cation with India to the north of tho Conti- 
nents of Asia and America.' 

Drake, who (in 1577) had followed the footstejis i>f 
Magellan round Capo Horn, endeavoured to return by 
a northern jiassage, but was at last obliged t<i take 1.bc 

* Tho first Bibglish voyage was in 1490, under tho colobratod Vouotiiins, 
John Cabot and his son Sebastian ; but a still oarlior attempt luul hoou 
made in 1403 by Oortoroal, a Portuguoso, who subsotiuouily (in 1501) 
l)URhod Ins discovery as far as tho river of St. Lawrcnco. Tho soarcli for 
a pjissagc hy tho north-<ifw^ was conimoiicod in 1553, under Sir If. 
Willoughby (who was frozen to death with all his crow on tho roast, of 
Lapland), and Kohoii Ohancollor, who first discovered an entrance hy sea 
into Russia, then cut off from the Baltic by Lithuania, and from tin* 
Black Sea by tln‘ Tartai*s of Kijiehak (Bamjw’s Arfth* 
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course by the Cape of Good Hope, and thus passed 
through the Indian Ocean and visited the Moluccas and 
Java. This track was rendei-od more fiimilinr by 
Cavendish in 1586 ; and not long after, in 1591, a 
squadron of three ships under Captain Raymond was 
despatched Irom Jjondon for the express purj>ose of 
trading with India by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
expedition was unfortunate ; but one ship reached 
India, and though she was lost on her return, an oppor- 
tunity bad been afforded to Captain Lancaster, her com- 
mander, to attain that experience which led to the esta 
blislnueut of a perinaiuiiit intercourse with the East. 
Another s<juadron, sent by private individuals in 1596, 
was e<jually unsuccessful. The discouragement occa- 
sioned by this commeiuieinent was changed into (‘ager- 
ness and activity Ijy the example of th(! Dutch. That 
p(!oplo, still struggling for their independomte against 
the Spaniards, determined to appro}>i*iate to themselves 
the wealfh dtirived by (heir enemies from the Portu- 
guese trade in the East. In 1595 they sent tluur first 
four ships to the Spice Islands ; an<l such was tlu*. ofle<!t 
of mercantile cupidity and republican energy, that 
<luriug the short period which remained of the century 
they had Ibrty ships enij)loye<I in those seas,® and before 
many years of the luixt had passetl they had dispos- 
sesstid the Portugiuiso of tlujir principal settlements in 
the Eastern Islamls, luwl founded many of their own 
both there and in India, mid hiul secured a monojHily 
of all the spiee trailu in the East, 

It was the siutoess of their first voyagi! that roused 
the. (unulatiou of t.he English ; ami ns early as 1599, a 
niunher of the principal nuirchants of London formed 
themselves into an Association lor Trading with India, 

* Maq»hyrH<«i^K Otnnrnvrai of 44. 
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subscribed 30,000Z. to promote their object, and applied 
to the Queen for a charter and certain reasonable 
privileges and exemptions. 

The grant of such a charter would have been an 
open attack on tlie pretensions of the King of Spain (as 
representing Portugal) to an exclusive commerce in the 
Eastern Seas ; and, as Queen Elizabeth was at the time 
endeavouring to make peace, she was unwilling to in- 
troduce a new topic of dispute which might embarrass 
her negotiations. 

The merchants, however, after enumerating the ports 
and territories which had been in any way under the 
influence of tiie former Government of Portugal, gave 
a long list of countries to which the Spaniards could 
make no pretensions, and defied them to show why 
they should bar her Majesty’s subjects ‘ from tins use 
of the vast, wide, and infinitely open ocean sea, and of 
access to the territories of so many free princes, kings, 
and potentates in the East, in whose dominions they 
have no more sovereign command or authority tluin 
we or any Christians whatever.’ 

The Queen at lengtli was convinced by tluise 
arguments, and granted a charter, incorporating a 
Company for fifteen years, empowering them to trade* 
to all places in India not claimed by other Europi'jni 
nations ; to punish by fine and forfeiture all otluu's of 
her Majesty’s subjects who should engage in the India 
trade without a licence ; to purchase land of the natives 
for factories, which was thenceforward to become tlutir 
private property ; and to make bye-laws lor them- 
selves and their servants, not repugnant to the laws ol‘ 
England : at the same time exempting tliom front the 
payment of customs cither on exjtorts or import.s for 
ti period of four years. 
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Tlio Conipsiny began by appointing a Governor and chap. 

twenty- four Directors. Tliey purcLased five ships, J 

large and small, and manned them with 410 seamen; a.t). leoi 
thirty-si K factors of different degi*ecs aceom])anied the 
fleet, which was commanded by Sir Janies Ijancastcr, 
formerly mentioned as one of the captains of a previous 
unfortunate expedition. 

Though their object was .strictly commercial, the 
ro(pusite interoonrsi*, with local Governments and the 
jeaIou.sy of Knrojican rivals coinpelh'd them, and all 
others in that iige, to engage in polili<-al and military 
traiisaelions. On the very lii^l. voyage, Lanca.-iter 
nia<le a treaty with the king <if .Veliiii in Sumatra, who 
granted to tin* Knglish e.semption from mistoms, per- 
mission to build a factory, am! the right to he guided 
by their own laws among them.selves, whihi they 
submitted to those of the eounlry iti tlu-ir iiiUwairst! 
with th(! inhahifiuiis. On the saint* voyage likewise 
he (‘iigagtsi with a Duhdi tdlieer in an atfuek on the, 
l*ortugiu!.se, tluiii at war with tiu* ICnglish, and flnislmtl 
by capturing a rich Portuguese vessel which coni rilaited 
mort! than his merciimtile dealings to remltir iiis voyage 
higlily prolitahle to his ctriployers, 

'I'lu! first threv. voyagtts made by the Oompany wt‘r« 
to the Eastern Islands, and to that tpiarter their 
attention was for a. long timt; tlirected, thi'ir visits 
to India Ishig chiefly undertaken us the means of 
exeliaiiging their European eommotlitit's for others 
which were ftmnd to he mom in retpiest with the 
islamlers from whom they jmrehnsed ixipper ami other 
spieiis.''' Put tills suhonliiiate lrulli<! soon Ix-etune of 
eonsei] lienee eitougii to attract not ice on its own aeeount. 

” 1’lu) lOjiKiunt tradtj, Uiough tif much iniportanco in the liiatcry of 
ihi* (Company, id of none to that of India, and need not bo followed out. 
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! — landed at Surat on a mission to the Emperor Jehhigfr. 

A.D 1608. jjg repaired to Agra and solicited the grant of land for 
a factory at Surat, and likewise of some commercial 
privileges in that part of India ; but he was not fiir- 
nished with the means of making his way at a corrupt 
court and was thwarted by the calumnies of the 
Portuguese Jesuits and the hostility of Mokerreb Khdn, 
Governor of Surat, and at last withdrew after a residence 
of two years at the court.^ 

AD. 1610 , Some notion of the peculiarities of the Company’s 
situation at this period may be derived from the 
adventures of their sixth voyage, in 1610. It was on 
a greater scale than any hitherto attempted. One 
vessel is differently represented as of 1,000 or 1,200 
tons, hut was certainly tlie largest trading vessel yet 
built. King Janies was present at the launcli, imd 
dined on hoard, off cliina dishes, then quite new iu 
England. The voyage, however, was not successful. 
Sir Heniy Middleton, who commanded, was brave to 
rashness, hut violent and imprudent. He allowed 

Bantam, in the island of Java, 'ivas, for the first half century, tho piMu- 
cipal English station ; to it all the other factories founded dunng that 
period were subject. They took m Bengal and Coromandel, and exteiKled 
eastward to Borneo and Jajian , Surat, from its remoteness, remained 
indi‘pondent and became a sort of head to tho factories in tho West of 
India, Persia, and Arabia (Bruce, i. 192, &c ) The great desire of the 
English at tliat tune was to obtain a share m the trade of tlie MoIuccuh or 
Spice Islands ; they were strenuously opposed by tho Dutch, who, instead 
of admitting them to the Spice Islands, aspired to drive them out of all 
tho Eastern Archipelago. This rivalry led to many contest, and an 
attempt was made in IGIO to put an end to them by moans of aii union 
between the Dutch and English Companies ; but this uunatuml alliamaj 
produced further discord, and ended m tho Massacre of Anilioyna (1022 
Tl<>23} The English never recovered thoir ground in that (j[uarter, but 
they retained their factory at Bantam till 1G82, when they wore stripiwal 
of that also })y tho Dutch, and left with no possession in tho Etistern 
Islands except Boncoolon in Sumatra. 

* Put^dias’s Fihjnm, book iii. chap. vu. 
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liimself to be inveigled ashore h}’ the Turkish Governor 
of Mocha, and was treacherously seized after eight of 
his men had been killed and himself and several others 
wounded. Though threatened with torture and death, 
he refused to give such orders as would place his ships 
in the power of the Turks ; and when after six months’ 
imprisonment, ho eflected his escape and joined his 
squadron on tlui coast of Abyssinia, his first measure 
was 1.0 take iij) a. ])Osition before Mocha and threaten 
to reduce the town to ruins if the other prisoners wei’e 
not immediately release*! and compensation paid. ITc 
accomplished Iioth these objects and then sailed to 
India.-'' At the (Jiitnuice to tlie river of Surat he found 
a I’ortiigucsc, fleet., the atlmiral of which opposctl his 
ciitranai on the ground of the e-xeliisivo rights of his 
nation, although Groat llrit-ain wsis then at pesaeu with 
Spain and Portugal, Sir Henry protested against sii<*h 
a ])rel.<!nsion, and nisisted all the attempts of the Mogul 
governor to persmale him to n>move to another port 
where h(j was less likely to clash with t,he Portuguese, 
Two months were spent in iKigotiations, at the end of 
which tlu! Portuguese moved down the river to attack 
tlu! ICnglish, Notwithstanding the prodigious suj)e- 
riority of their numbers, they were repelled both by 
land and sea, and the, hhiglish wej-e permitted to carry 
on their trade without, further (tl>struction. The over- 
bearing temper of Sir He-nry, however, hsl to a <iuaiTel 
with the Mogul governor himself, who onleiX'd him to 
<iuit t.h(‘ ))ort., without allowing him time to complete 
his bargains or colksct his debts. Having tried in vain 
to ol)t.ain admission to another x>ort, ho i*otumed to the 
Hod Sea, whonj in retaliation for his sujiposed injuries 
at Burnt, lui tkftiiincd all Indian vessels to a considerable 

^ Purclia»’H Pihjrhm^ vol, i, iii, cliap. xi, nee, 5, 

^ D 
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number, and took whatever merchandise he wished out 
of them, papng them in European articles for which 
they had no desire.® 

Having made up his cargoes by this sort of com- 
mercial piracy, he sailed for Bantam to exchange them 
for the productions of that region. He there suffered 
shipwreck, and finally died worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety. 

A subsequent expedition to Surat was more fortunate 
in its commander. Captain Best not only prevailed on 
the Mogul governor to renounce all memory of Sir 
H. Middleton’s proceedings, biit induced him to enter 
into many stipulations for the security of the English 
and their trade, and to procure the ratification by the 
Emperor himself of the engagement thus concluded. 

Whilst he was waiting for the ratification, Captain 
Best was attacked by a numerous Portugitose fleet 
and was obliged to maintain a contest which lastc<l 
for several days, partly in the Tapti and partly in the 
opao-sear In the end the Portuguese were obliged to 
give up the attack and sail for Goa, while the English 
resumed their position at Surat and wore offereil no 
further molestation. The Portuguese, however, did 
not desist from the practice of treating even friendly 
powers as enemies if found within their exclusive limits 
In 1615 Captain Downton, who was lying at the mouth 
of the Tapti with a trading squadron of four ships, was 
attacked by a powerful armament commanded by the 
Viceroy of Goa in person. He made up for the givat 

® ‘ I thought wee should do ourselves some right and them no wrong, 
to cause them to barter with us, wee to taho their indicoos and otlu'p 
goods of theirs, as they wore worth, and they to take ours m lion bhereof.’ 
(Middleton in Purchas, book in. chap. xi. sec. (i.) Ho aitorwavds often 
speaks of * rommaging ’ Indian sliips and taking what goods he wanted ; 
and wo may conclude he i>aid for them, though at his own pi*ice. 
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inferiority of his force by'Sngaging the enemy among 
shallows and naiTow channels, and, although the attack . 
of the Portuguese was neither deficient in skill nor 
courage, and was renewed during several days, it was 
completely repulsed, and the viceroy was constrained 
to return to Goa with considerable loss both in men 
and honour/ 

Perhaps the most important i*osult of the Mogul 
grant to Captain Best was its enabling that officer to 
leave stationary factors at Surat/ Ililhcrto the enti 
conduci of each voyage was left to the commander, ai 
liis behaviour to the natives varied with his oharaci 
and lli<‘ stale of allairs al tlie moment. But the factr 
soon mnd(! llieinselves aecpiainUid with the circiu 
stances of the country, ami we«' enabled to regulate 
their imiasures by inorts extensive views. They deputed 
oneoflluar Istdy to the Mogul’s court to solicit sonm 
iinproveme.nt in tlu'ir firnnin ; th<*y also set on fiKit 
impiiru's with a view to opening a trmle with Persia, 
and hy the infliiem’e which th<>y aopiired from their 
knowledge ami the p<u’inuncnce of their residence, were 
the means of introducing mort! system into the pro- 
(Hicdiugs of the Cojiipany than had hitherto been ob- 
.served. 

'I’hls temleney to r<*gulara.ud uniform sulministration 
was promoted by a e.hange, whieli bad tiikcn jdacc in 
the arrang<‘ment.s at hoim*. 

' 'riitj auBountH of thti oarJy voynj»t»H and oiher i>rocci'cliji<i;H of tho 
(SuMjnuiy aro taken from and HamM’rt 

I liavoalHo coimulitMl lutlian, ( w, Marray’ft 

ni'^hnj o/ and iho loiith voliniiuof tin* Mothm Utiin tml ; 

itul Uii* t.liroi* laHt. dmvo ahuoHt all ilu'ir infonnaiion from the j^rocodiiipj 
111 roe. 'rim si aimumtH ivganlinj^ t.Iio (^»rtnK^uso Hoa<tjg}i,t« arc continnod 
l»y Karia* 

I’nrcdiaH, book iv. tihajiH. vin and viiL 
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The first nine voyages of the Company had been 
carried on by separate Associations composed of such of 
the members as chose to embark on each adventure, 
occasionally admitting other merchants who wei*e not 
members of the Company. Each voyage was managed 
by a subordinate committee appointed by the subscribers, 
though all were subject to the regulations of the Com- 
pany, and were to a certain extent under the control of 
the (Governor and Directors. But in the year 1612-13 
it was resolved to raise a general stock from all the 
members sufficient to provide for four voyages to be 
conducted on the principle of a joint-stock company, 
the profits being shared according to the amount of 
each man’s stock, and the whole to bo exclusively 
conducted by the G-ovemor and Directors. 

A proof of the increased importance of the Com])any 
was soon after afforded by the appointment of Sir 
T. Roe as ambassador firom the King to the Gujat 
Mogul for the sole purpose of promoting its interests. 
Sir Thomas sailed in the spring of 1615, and was four 
years absent, of which he spent two at the court of 
Jehsingfr.® He was a man of judgment and ability, 
as he likewise pi’oved in subsequent dijdomatic (iin- 
ployments in Europe, but ho was opposed by all the 
influence of Mofcerreb Khdn, misrepresented by the 
Portuguese, imd ill supported by the Company’s factors 
fi'om their own jealousies, and perhaps even from some 
narrow suspicions on the pai*t of the Company itsiilf,' 
smd the consequence was that the advantages he gained 
wore not i>roportioucd to the high rank of his mission. 
The principal udilitioiis made to the ohl grant were, a 

11 ijdit ; book x. cluip i. 

* Boo an extract of a letter Bir T Roe to ilie Company in Orme*H 
V ol. 111. of Ins works, p. 381 . 
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general permission to establish factories throughout the 
empire, especially in Bengal, Sind, and Surat, together 
with some rules calculated to protect the English from 
exactions, and to facilitate the transit of their goods 
through all parts of India. 

The inquiries of the Company’s factors regarding 
Persia ended in the establishment of a trade with that 
country. It was effected by means of an agreement 
with Sluih Abbas, but was op])osed by the Portuguese, 
whom the English were obligwl to encounter in more 
than one naval net ion. Tln'se provocations, together 
with the thn'als of Shdh Abbas, who would allow no 
neutnils in ins <loniinions, iu<luce.d their factors to 
«o-operat«i with the Persian monarch in an attack on 
OrmuK. The capture of the island was chiefly effected 
hy the <‘xerti<tnH of the lhigli.sh which were, mjmid 
hy a share in the booty, hy the establishment of a 
fsKitory at ({omhroon, iuid ]>y other concessions in 
fav<air of tlus (lom|)uny’s trade.*"* 

Aff(‘r this the (!om])uny carried their jealousy of the 
Portuguese so far as to eombinc with their own iu- 
veUiiiite enemies the Dutch in a plan to wrest Bombay 
from that nation. It provc<l abortive, and a joint 
(i.xpeditioji wliitih was sent to Mocha in Amhia was 
ri*pulse,d with the loss of a large Dutch ship. The sea- 
fights Isitweeii the Euglisli atid Portuguese nevertheless 
i'ontimuMl, but tlieir mutual animosity so far relaxed 
that in less than l.en years t.he Viceroy (»f f loa made a 
triKie with tint President at. vHumt and thn*w open his 
ports to English commerce. 

This pacifl<"ution raised up a now enemy to tlie 

Tim ihuti in Hai<l by Hamilton to Imvo (jonHiRiotl of live ahipR, well 
iimmHul, and carryniK oim wifli hiioUiop forty gunn to each. (Acmmt of 
Hw NuHt htdi&if i. 
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Company more formidable than, the Portuguese. * An 
Association was formed to trade with the newly opened 
ports by Sir W. Courten, who seems to have been a 
man of large property, and who contrived to prevail 
on men of influence at the court of Charles I. to embark 
in his scheme. By their means a charter was granted 
to Courten in violation of that of tlie Comjiany, and 
in a manner little creditable to the plain dealing of tho 
King. 

The new Company were bold and unscrupulouH 
speculators, not possessed of the experience of the old 
Company, and not bound by their engagements. They 
consequently became embroiled with the natives in 
various manners, and were guilty of acts of violence* 
nearly amounting to piracy. For all this the repre*- 
sentatives of the old Company were held responsible b}' 
the local powers, and were fined and imprisoned for the 
offences of their rivals. At the same time the com- 
mercial competition of the two Companies, being guidcel 
by passion and not by calculation, produced a glut of 
Indian commodities in Europe, which brought both 
Companies to the brink of ruin, and these dintractc!d 
counsels had to bear up against the steady jumdence of' 
tlic Dutch Comi)any, its maritime superiority, and the 
influence derived from its territorisd possessions. As a 
last rc80ui*co the two Companies agreed to a union for 
five years ; an Act of Parliament was passed to form a 
new Company, and to give it poAver to enforce obedience 
on Bintish subjects by the infliction of punishmeiits. 

The new Company having latterly tnided and m.'ide 
settlements in Afiica, the trade with G-uinea and on 
both coasts was granted to the new Company, but never 
made any figure in its history.® 

‘ The dotailrt of the proceedings of the two Oomjwuiies will Imj foimd 
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During all these discouragements, the old Company 
had never relaxed its exertions to extend and protect 
its trade. Its agents had before fortified their factoiy 
at Armegon on the coast of Coromandel (in 1628-9), 
and they now obtained a grant of land at Madras, on 
which they erected Fort St. George, and soon after 
(1648—1) founded a town, the revenues of which they 
expechid would be sufficient to defray the c.xpense of 
the garrison.'^ Uoth of these forfs were <lcsigncd for 
protection against 1h<! Dutch. 

The garrison of Armegon, though mouining twelve 
guns, consist, ed of only twenty-three men, including the 
fsietors, and tiiat of Koi‘t St. George at a lat,er p<iriod 
ainoimU'd to no inon( than t wenty-six soldiers. 

Th(! < Vmipany also alteinphHl, though unsiieeessfiilly, 
to open a eliaiiin'i for ccmimeree by tiie lialiis to Labor, 
aial tlnsy sent e.ai‘g<u‘s to Ihissora and the lied Sea, 
which, liowcve,r, <lid not ivpay the expense, and risk. 
A luore, important sh‘p was their e,onimeia!ing a nigular 
trade with Ih'iigal l<)r the condiad. of wliie.h tlicy e.stah- 
lislusi u factory at BalnsoWi.'* 

On Fortngal di‘clarij»g her iiulep<(ndeiH!(s of Spain, 
the (\nnpaiiy sent a mission of congratulation to Goa, 
and ininuMliately (uiforitl on uinicahic relations with the 
I*ortiigucs(‘. 

Tile profits of the Company, while tlaur trade was 
new, while it was enriehed by capture.s and by forced 
exchanges, and before it ha<l to eonteiid with the com- 
|K>tition of tlie Dutch in the west, of India, amounted 
on nil av<*rage, <»f the first eight- voyages l*> from one 
hnndml and tliirt.y-dght to one. linndreil and seventy- 

in HrucD’H Amotfit, Mjw?|f1u*rK<m’M ihu (hiirirmtf llhUtey^ x, 

ntid Hhi'Hh’k 

* Bnwo’H Atititditf i. Iff 7 *uhI 402, Tlio iiaiivo name' m Ualt'mir. 
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one per cent.® But this was a return on a concern 
whicli was not wound up till the end of seven years, 
and after making the deductions requisite for that and 
other reasons, the profits it is said were not mxich more 
than sufficient to make up for the risk.^ After the 
formation of the first joint-stock in 1613, the average 
profit fell to eighty-seven and a half per cent. ; * and 
during their subsequent distresses they probably could 
not obtain a full return of the outlay, for in 1610 tlas 
selling price of their stock fell to sixty per cent, (or 
forty per cent, discount).® 

The ascendancy maintained by the Dutch, as well 
during the war which followed as at the peace which 
closed it, together with the disi’cgard of the late Act 
and the encouragement given by the Protector to illicit 
traders (or, as they were then called, interloper's) in- 
duced the Company to wind up their affairs and put up 
bills in tlie Jioyal Exchange offering their privilogi'S 
and fixed property for sale. 

This led to new arrangements. Another Co7n]>any 
was formed and another charter given, by which siicli 
of the interlopers as had not been ruimsd during the 
previous trimsactions were included in the joint-stock. 

During the controversy between the old joint-stock 
Company and the advocates for free trade or a regulated 
Company, the arguments of the latter party wens pre- 
cisely those of the political economists of the jji’csout 
day, and were at once admitted by the Company, vvhi<;!i 
rested its claims entirely on special grounds, 'riieso 
were — ^besides the injustice of depriving ttiom of tlie 

The first is the rate given in Maephoraon^s 0<mmemi^ and the fiocond 
in MuiTay’s I^idia, 

’ Mficphorson, p. 92 ; see also Murray, i. 200. 

« Bruce, i. IG?. MaoplierHoii, p 117. 
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benefit of the factories they had established and the 
grants they had procured at a great expense — that, 
though free or regulated trade might succeed in a 
united monarchy like Turkey, ■where all affairs could 
bo managed by the ambassador, they "vyere quite in- 
applicable to a country much of -svhich was divided 
among numerous petty chiefs and the rest distracted by 
cml war. In this last case expensive and defensible 
factories must be maintained ; a steady and skilful 
coui’se must be pursued with the native chiefs ; and 
large presenis must be made to those rulers, while 
ordoi’ly and consistent beha^dour must be enforced even 
on the traders an<l mariners who bad intercourse with 
the common natives ; that the (!omj>any were now 
under cngage.tnents to the iiativ*! chiefs whi<*h would be 
dissolved by the <tpcning of the, trade, with a palpable 
broa<!li of faith, and a cerUiinty of forfeiture of all grsnits 
an<l privileges ; and, numiover, that the violent inter- 
ruptions ollenul by th(* Dutch and Portuguese required 
to Ik! rosistol by hu’ger vessels than private ]Mirsons 
< 50 uld afford to maintain. They coneludc<l by a strong 
appeal to the oxj^crionce of forty ytsars and the failure 
.of all aUeni{)tH at fre<! trade or regulated Companies that 
hml been made during that period. 

Some of tlu*s<! argiuntints might be answcnwl, but 
on the whole it seems chsir that tlu! state of India at 
that pciihsl was not rijje for a frise conunerce.* 

‘ [Tlut <ipi»oHition to ilio Company ai*i tliia time did not ariao Hi» much 
from private tra<l(sr» oh from jwlvonfcurora of the XTuited Joint Stock, who 
prayed that tlio trade might carried on hy a Company, hut with liberty 
for each member to employ hia niock in separate ml ventures, and the 
(juoHtiori raised wan not between private enterprino and a protected 
Company, but between inrivaio trading and joint-stock management. 
This appears distinctly in the first paragraph of the petition of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, as set forth in Unice (i. 518) : 

* A free trade regulated will eitoouritge industry and ingenuity, winch 
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CHAP On the Restoration, the Company received a new 
charter confirming their possessions, including tin; 
island of St. Helena which they had occui>le<1 on its 
being abandoned by the Hutch, giving tlicni authority 
to make war and peace with all powers not Christians, 

to raise troops in England for their service, am! at 
the same time strengthening their hands against int(jr- 
lopers. 

In 1 662 the island of Bombay wsis ceded to the King 
as part'of the portion of his queen, the Infanta of Por- 
tugal. The Earl of Marlborough was sent out with live 
ships to take possession, and Sir A. Shipman to act as 
Governor on the King’s part. But the surn*iidor of the 
place was delayed by the Poidugnese ; first on account 
of a dispute regarding the extent of the cession, and 
afterwards from objections to the validity of the iu‘SV 
Governor’s commission ; so that tht^ English did not 
obtain possession for two years. During this t.inu*, I^ord 
Marlborough returned to England ; and the intended 
garrison remained at Anjediva, an unln-aithy island, 
where two- thirds of their number died. Sir A. Shiptnan 
was among the victims ; and Mr. Cooke, his seerelary, 
who succeeded him, worn out with sufiering, a»*eepted 
the cession in the limited sense j)ut upon it by the 
Portuguese, and under a capitulation KJWirving many 
privileges to the inliabitants. I’lns transaction was 
disapproved by the King, and Mr. Cctoke was at tins 

hath latitude and scope to oxcrciso itself, wliilHt eiieli hath Hut 

ordering of his owno ulTairos ; whoroiis, on a joint Htoek, it in int)fOHKi}»ie 
for one to improve either, only to stand idle, witliout an opportunity in 
make use of his own talents.’ 

These arguments would have had much force had tiiu (htvenntipni 
undertaken the ‘regulation’ and xirotecthui of the trade* liy lie<*tH and 
fortified jiosts, but this being left to the tratlors, the neeitSHary Hucurity 
could only be afTorded by the resourcoB of a (Jouipaiiy 

The subject is pui’siied at gi eater length on a sutbsetpieiit pagt*. Ko. | 
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same time superseded in the government; and being 
detected in several instances of corruption, was obliged 
to fly to Goa., where he put himself under the pro- 
tection of the Jesuits, and by their aid afterwards 
endeavoured to attack Bombay by open force. 

Disagreements likewise took place between the 
King’s Governor of Bombay and the President of Siuat 
(though both moderate and upright men) ; and in 1668 
the King found it expedient to put a stop to these col- 
lisions by giving up Bombay to the Company. The 
transfer vjis full and complete, witlx the reservation 
of a quit-rent of ten pounds. 

In the lirst years after the Company got possession 
of Bombay, they proeceded to build sliips there for the 
deflmee <»f the place, to improve the fortifications, to 
eslulxlish si native militia, to invite native settlers by 
exiiinption from duties suid other sorts of encourage- 
jiienf, to appoint courts of justice, to coin money, and 
t.o tak<! uKiasures Ibr increasing their revenue. The whole 
I'oceipts when they took charge amounted to 6490Z. a 
yiiur. The King’s garrison wlxich enlisted with the Com- 
pany amoimtoil to 150 English soldiers an<l fifty-four 
native Pox’tuguese or negroes, with twenty one guns. 

The Company had long been desirous of obtaining 
possession of this island and the nearest part of the 
eoulinent, and had suggested the purchase of them from 
1in‘ l\>rtugac‘so in the year 1653. Their object was to 
prooun* a of seciulty sigainst European and native 
at.tiicks ; and they probably expected (as at Madras) 

I bat this Kivenue of their acquisition would defray the 
(•xpenst^ of the cistablishment. Up to the foundation of 
I^’ort. St. George (for Armegon was but temporary), 
they weiv. l.he only Europeans who attempted to 
triule in India without any toi’ritoiial possession. The 
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CH^ Portuguese and Dutcb. occupied considerable dominions ; 

and even the Danes b^an their operations (in 1621) by 

building a fort and town at Tranquebar, a distiict which 
they held of the Ndik of Tanjore.^ 

It was probably more owing to want of power than 
indination that the English remained on a different 
footing from their neighbours ; but it has often been 
maintained that such was the policy which tliey ought 
of their own accord to have adopted, and that prudence 
required them to abstain from the acquisition of forts or 
lands ; and even to dispense with factories and stationaiy 
agents, and confine themselves strictly to trading vt>y- 
ages. It is alleged that the possession of territory or 
even of factories was injurious to them as diminisliing 
the profits of their commerce, and as leading by a sort 
of necessity to a still further extension of their <lomi- 
nions ; and it is contended that tlie same advanliig(!H 
might have been obtained witliout any drawbiick, by 
purchasing cargoes from native merchants or Europiian 
adventurers settled in the country. This (juestion 
stands on the same ground as that regarding frO(j trade. 
The proposition is true of well-ordered and neighbour- 
ing countries ; the attention of individuals to their own 
interest wiU, when xmobstructed, secure the accumula- 
tion of such commodities as the trader requfres ; aiwl if 
he is shut out of one country, by any rare occurrence 
such as invasion or revolution, he has timely notic(! to 
seek another market. But it was othe.rwiso in India 
after the first years of Aurangzi'b. A tradta* ari'iving 
after a twelvemonth’s voyage might find the 
agent in a dungeon, and even the native mepclumt.s 
driven away by the exactions of a bad (lovernor ; 
he might find his port in the hands of plundering 
“ Mu(Urn Univiimd li. iJ, 
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Marattas, or the supply of all merchandise cut off by the 
distracted state of the surrounding countries. Even if . 
he met with none of these obstructions from the natives, 
he would still be exposed to European rivals ; and 
Avould have to maintain an unequal contest with the 
influence conferred by the possession of territory and 
the skill derived from permanent residence. 

There was not one of these supposed contingencies 
Avhich was not undergone during the early voyages of 
the Com])any ; and the question is whether it was really 
profitable 1.o continue those hazardous speculations, or 
to incur some expense for the purpose of gaining a 
greater degree of security ? Forts and territories are- 
only iis(!ful as aflbi'ding safety and permanence to the 
factories. It is observable that the continental nations 
still iiif.ain the-ir tra<lo, wherever they are ])ossesRcd of 
terrh-ory, tliongh they have lost it in most places where 
th(!y had only eommenaal stations ; and so soon was the 
advantage of Ibis sort of' protection perceived, that the 
ICngllsh tJoinpany’s stock, which, Iniforc they had any 
possessions of their own, was long selling at from sixty 
to seventy per cent., rose, some years after the acquisi- 
tion <»f Iiombay, to five hundred jier cent.® 

The objection from tilio necessity of continued in- 
{!reas(( of <lominion is not bonie out by the example of 
the Dutch m India, or of the Danes, or oven of the 
Dortuguese after they ceased to make conquest tlieir 
|>rincipal object. It has coi’tainly been otherwise with 

* Sir Thoman Uoo gave it iia liia ox)mion that tho l^>riuguoBO and 
Duicli «|>cnt moro <m thoir torritorics tluvn they gained by their trade, 
and that they never throve after they bocaiuo indopciidont powers in 
Itidia. Hilt it may bo anHwerotl that tho Poriuguoso trade was an armo<l 
nnajopoly, and owod its oxiHionoo to thoir political power ; and though 
tho Dutch earned thoir buildings and ostablishmontB to an extravagant 
pitch, yot no one will contend iiuit they wore losors by their connection 
^^ith tho East. 
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the English, but it is not so clear that the extension of 
their dominions has been injurious either to Great 
Britain or to India. 

The advantage of such a retreat as Bombay became 
more apparent at the time from the increasing disordei’s 
of the country. Surat was sacked by Sivaji in 1664 
and again in 1670, on both which occasions tlie English 
owed their safety from the general calamity to the 
strength of their factory and their own courage in 
defending it. The consequence of this was, that not 
long after the grant of Bombay the Presidency was 
transferred to that place, and Surat made a subordinate 
station ; but to avoid exciting jealousy in the Mogul 
government, the President was still to affect to consider 
Surat as his head-quarters, and to reside there as much 
as he thought necessary, conducting the affairs of 
Bombay through a deputy. 

While these transactions were going on in the 
west of India, an extraordinary occurrence took phice 
at Madras. Sir E. Winter, who had been appointed 
Governor in 1661, was removed in 1666, but instead of 
surrond Cling his authority ho imprisoned Mr. Foxcrofi, 
who was ap2X)intod his successor, on iirctencc of his 
having uttered treasonable language against the King ; 
and in spite of repeated orders both from King aiul 
Company (which ho treated as forgeries) he retained 
]ioBsession for two years. Serious apprehensions wore 
entertained at one time of his making over the fort to 
tlie Dutch ; but at length, being threatened with a 
naval attack and offered a fi’ee pardon on condition of 
submission, he gave up the 2 >lace in August 1 668. 

For the ])eriod that succeeded, the Company eujoyc-d 
conqiarative ti’amiuillity. Tliey were disturbed indeed 
by a national war with the Dutch ; and the distracted 
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state of India, owing to the wars between the Moguls 
and Marattas, occasioned considerable interruption to 
their trade, but they escaped without permanent injury 
from the war ; and the improved value of their stock, 
whidi has been mentioned, shows that their trade sur- 
mounted all the difficulties opposed to it. The favour 
of the Crown had put down interlopers, and the same 
influence, w’ith the possession of Bombay and Madras, 
enabled them to assume something of the character of 
a Government. They accordingly made various regula- 
tions about their service, some unconnected inslan<!es 
of which may be mentioned Ixjfon* entering on a more 
general view. Among these was a rtgidar system for 
rise in tlusir civil service ; tlu!lowej<t<‘.lass, or appi’entauis, 
went, after certain periods for eacjh rank, to Ix-come 
writers, factcjrs, merchants, and s<jnior merchants ; and 
nomination to emjdoyments was to be regulated by 
standing in the Borvico. 

Tlic civil s<!rvants w<ire |)arti<mlarly dii-echid to 
ai)ply themselves to the study of miliUiry discipline, so 
that in case of sudden sd, tacks, or of sujHirior titmws for 
military duty, they might rewsive commissions. 

Another imi>rovement was in organising a militia at 
llombay ami Madras. At IJombay th<‘ni were at one 
time (HJ72) l,r>{)() native militia, lialf armed with firc- 
mmiH and half with lances ; but at a la.t(!r period (107(5) 
this force was rwhuajd to 000 (])robabIy employed mowi 
regularly and iKjrmamaitly), who wtTC paid by the 
principal inhabitnuts. 

The Government of Iiomlwiy seem at this e^irly 
ixsriod to have Ixstai st,ru(!k with the idea of introducing 
European discipline among their native troops ; for 
in 1{>82 they write to the I)ire<‘tors, reminding them 
of tlieir frcxpiOTit applications for Euroixjan officers to 
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command tlie militia, and add tliat ‘without being 
exercised and trained up, they will never stand to do 
any good’ (Papers at the India House). In 1G84 
they introduced an innovation wMcb likewise showed 
a tendency to put the native troops on a footing with 
the Europeans. This was their entertaining 200 
Ridjpiits, who were to be divided into two companies, 
to be under chiefs of their own caste, to use their own 
arras, and when on duty to be blended with the regular 
European troops. These seem to have been beneficial 
regulations, but the general government of the Company 
was conducted on the narrowest principles, and dis- 
])layed a total want of skill and consistency. They 
were incessantly changing the seats and the form of 
their Presidencies, and extendmg and diminishing the 
number of their factories. They were equally un- 
.steady in their treatment of their agents, sometimes 
showing a capricious confidence in individuals, and 
thou censuring and removing them with as little cause. 
Their trimming policy between Sivaji and Aurangzi'b 
Avas a matter of necessity ; but by allowing contribu- 
tions to be levied on them by every petty rfija on the 
Malabar coast, they fell into contempt with the native 
cliiefs, and invited further oppression. When roused 
to somotliing like resistance, they gave their servauts 
discretionary authority to make war on native states ; 
yet while granting these powers to their governors, 
and at the same time stimulating them to mcasunjH of 
<lefcnce against the Dutch, and to the assertion of their 
disputed privileges against the Portuguese, they reduced 
the garrison of Bombay, the seat of their supremo Presi- 
dency, to 1 80 men, the militia being at the same tim<5 
abolished ; Fort St. George, when threatened by an 
army of 4,000 Dutch and 12,000 troops of Golcondu, 
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could, only muster 250 soldiers besides some native o^p 

irregulars ; and this was in 1674-5 — before the great 

reduction. 

But the error which most injured their interests 
W'as their inadequate remuneration to all descriptions 
of persons in their employment. A civil servant after 
five years’ residence in India, received lOZ. a year ; the 
salaries of the higher ranks were on the same scale. 

The members of Council had 80Z. a year, the Deputy 
Governor of Bombay, 120Z., and the President at Surat, 
who had the supreme control over all their affairs in 
India, 300Z.‘ These functionaries had not, as in England 

^ At tlio tuno of these reductions the abundance of money and the 
oxiionso of living in England wore increasing at a rate never before 
known ; and it is singular that our knowledge of this fact is principally 
derived from the writings of Sir Josiah Child, by whose orders the 
reductions were made m India. (Hume’s Hidorify viii. 329.) 

fOr. Fryer, a surgeon in the service of the East India Company, 
visited Burnt and Tkmibay in 1074, and gives the following account of the 
salaries of the Company’s servants at the time. 

‘The whido mass may be comprehended in those classes, viz. 
nierchants, factors, and writoi’S , Home Bluocoat boys also have been 
onterfeiined under notion of apprentices for seven years, which being 
expired, if they can got security, they are capable of employment. The 
writers are obliged to servo live years for 10/. per annum, giving a bond 
of 500/. for good behaviour. After which they commence factors and 
rise to i>n‘fermont and trust, according to seniority or favour, and there- 
fore have J,000/. bond exacted of them and have their salary augmented 
to 20/. ])cr annum for throe years ; then entermg into new indentures, are 
ma<lo Btmior factors, and lastly, merchants after three years more ; out of 
whom are chose chiefs of factories as places fall, and are allowed 40/. per 
annum <luring their stay in the Company’s service, besides lodgings and 
victuals at the Company’s charges.’ 

Notwiiiistanding the meanness of these emoluments, those pubhc 
servants are described m vying with thoir superiors, and ‘in their 
resjiccUvo factories live in like grandeur.’ The chiefs of the factories 
maintahuid gi’oat state. The following is the account of the President. 

‘ 'rho President has a largo commission and is Vwe Reg%s ; he has a 
council, and a guard when he walks or rides abroad, accompanied with a 
party of h <«*80 which are constantly kept in the stables, either for 
pleasure or service. He has his cliaplains, physicians, surgeons, and 
domestics, linguist and mint-uuister. At meals he has h s tnimiiets 

^ E 
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at that period, fees, perquisites, and patronage to make 
up for their small salaries ; unless they could gain 
something by peculation in managing the Company’s 
investments, or could defraud the Mogul’s revenue by 
appl 3 nng the exemptions given for the Company’s 
foreign trade to inland traffic of their own, they had 
no resource but to trade with Europe in violation of 
their duty and engagement. Accordingly the Company’s 
own servants were always among the most dangerous 
interlopers ; repeated orders were issued against their 
private trade ; and one Grovernor was sent on a special 
mission with the unusual salary of 500Z. a year, on 
pur]iose to put a stop to the practice. 

The year which succeeded the great reductions in 
1678-9 was distinguished by the reappearance of avow'cd 
interlopers, a ship being built at Cadiz for the express 
purpose of illicit trade with India. Whether the civil 
servants of the Company were concerned in this under- 
taking does not appear ; but a few years later two of 
the mejnbers of Council at Surat (Mr. Boucher and 
Mr. Petit) wore detected in a connection wilh the 
inf-erloj)ers, then become more numerous, and in in- 
trigues with the Mogul governor of Surat tending to 
]>(>rsiiade him that a new Company, by which they pro- 


Ufihop ai Ilia courses, uud soft music at his table. If ho move out of hi« 
(duimljci* the silver Bisivos wait on liiui ; if ho go abroad the Bandarines 
and Moors under two standards march before him. Ho goes sometimes 
HI the cj{»acli, drawn by lai'go milk-white oxen, sometimes on horseback, 
other timcHin Paloukoous, CKirried by Oohors, Mussulman porters ; always 
having a sombrero of state carnod over him ; and those of the English 
inferior to him liavo a suitable train.’ (Vide J. Talboys Wheeler’s 
AViWi/ hWotuh ftf Hnikh huha, from which the preceding extracts are 
ipiotcd.) Dr. LVyer accompanied an embassy to the court of Hivajf, 
and was present at a coronation where this robber chieftain appeared 
III gn^ai fiouij). Mr, Wheeler gives some extracts from the travels of 
Mandvlslo, who visited Smut in lb;58, and gives .i particular account of 
the social life of the Miiglish at the time. Ei>.| 
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tended to be employed, was willing to concede to bim 
much greater advantages than he derived from the old 
one. Still more ruinous was the pai’simony witli which 
they regulated the pay of their military establishment. 
Even befoi’e their last reduction, all the troops at 
Bombay had mutinied under their commanding officer ; 
one of the mutineers was shot, but tlie claims of the 
wliolc were admitted. After the reduction, the mimbcr 
of tx’oops at Boinimy fell oil’ at one lime to 100 men ; 
and this small body complained that their pay at the 
existing [)rico of provisions nas inadtspiate to their 
bare support. Soon afterwai'ds the (lomjtany (who had 
befon! imj)Osed a sort of conscript ion on the inhabitants) 
directed iui increase to the taxes, ami thus coinphited 
the disaffixitiou of all classes. At last things catne to a 
pitdi which couhl no longer Ik* lM)i*nu. ( iajdain lu'igwin, 
the command(fr-in-ehu‘f (who at one time had a seat in 
(Vinncil), was allowed six shillings a day for his pay, 
in whhih ev(!ry desisription of elaim was If) Ist included; 
the lotiul gov(!rnnicnt made a small addition as subsis- 
tcn<« money, but tbe Oompany insist<«I on a rigid eom- 
pliance with tlieir former orders, and directed tbe money 
advanced to Kcagwin and some wliieb bad Ikxjii issued to 
the private soldiers on another account to be ^•(‘f^mdcd. 
In these cireumstancos, the troops nmlinied and <lcp<;scd 
the Deputy Governor; they dechmwl that tiny held the 
])lace. for the King, and proclaimed Keigwin governor ; 
and tluise acts were at once accejfted by <ivt*ry indivi- 
dual in the island. A y<*ar elapsxxl befom this mutiny 
was ]Hiti down, and tluiH it was Gtlected by a forexi under 
a King’s oflieer, to \\b«)m, as bis Majesty’s repres<*nta- 
liv<', th(! mutineers KUiTentlert*tl. During tlieir revolt, 
tluy were careful to do nothing inconsistent with their 
ullegiunce, nor was their rule atU'ndisl with any extortion 
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c^p. or misgoverntnent. There was not a drop of blood 

shed tliroughout the transaction ; they attended to the 

public interests with foreign states ; they maintained 
themselves on the regular revenue of the island, a sum 
of money which they had seized in a Company’s ship 
being kept untouched, and restored when the fort was 
given up. A free pardon was one of the conditions of 
tlieir surrender ; and if so obstinate a mutiny could 
over be prudently overlooked, it would have been in 
their instance. 

The suppression of this revolt allowed the Company 
to turn its attention to the interlopers, who had now 
increased to a serious extent. Its affairs were at that 
time entirely under the influence of Sir Josiah Child, a 
great London merchant, at the present day still well 
known for liis writings on the prmci[)les of cominenx*. 
His brother, afterwards created a baronet by the name of 
Sir fFolin Child, resided at Surat or Bombay, but was for 
the most important part of his career Governor- Cencral 
oJ'all India. 

Both brothers were distinguished by tluiir z(jal f<a' 
tlui Company’s service, and their measures procured 
the.m applause from their employers and honours from 
their sovereign. The reward may have be<ju more than 
was due to theii* services, in which they showed mor(i 
activity than judgment, but it was overbalanced by iIk! 
oblocpiy which most historians have agreed to cast on 
their internal government, on the faith of a singh; and 
V(‘ry doubtful witness. 

I’lie arbilyrary spirit of the times, their own presump- 
tinn in foreign politics, and the narrowness of tlicir 
vi<*\\s on many o<M!asiojis, give us good ground l.o ima- 
gin<‘ a harsh and overhearing administration tliroiigh- 
out ; but <jvun of this there is no proi>f, ami flic, cx- 
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travagant uuputations of tyranny and cruelty which 
have Ijeen brought against them, are not only unsup- 
ported by evidence but inconsistent with known facts.® 

The greatest part of the clamour which has been so 
widely echoed, arose out of their treatment of the in- 
terlopers, whom they certainly used every exertion to 
put down. 

Those adventurers were mostly British subjects who 
equipped their vessels clandestinely in England ; and 
at a later period in the ports of the Continent or in the 
American Colonics. Tliey were of three classes. The 
first wci’e mei’oly illicit traders, who w'ere guilty of no 
irr<‘guhiritios except such as arc insej>arable from dis- 
regard of the law ; the second, when unsueeessfid in 
trade had recourse to fituid and i)iracy ; the third wei’c 
avoAved biiceaneei's, fitted out in tlui West Indies for 
piracy alone." 

Home oven of the first class became dangerous to 
the existence of tluj Company, as well us destructive of 
its exclusive privilege, by whicjh alone the charge of ful- 

* Tho singlo vritnoDS alluded to is Cnx>tAin Hamilton, whoso plain, 
voliomont, sailor-liko style is well adapted to gain coniidenco ; but ho 
was himself an interloper, wrote from memory many years after thotiine, 
and was ready to believe every story that made against tho Company 
and their Hcrvants, eHi)Ccially against those who had given him iiorsomd 
ofliince. lie charges both tho Childs in general terms with tho blackest 
crimes, but against Hir John he brings forward specific instances of fraud, 
subornati<*n of l>erjuiy, instigation to forgery, poisoning, and sacrilege 
(Hamilton, i. 1K5, 100, 193, 100). It could only be by stifling complaints 
that tho ])erpctrator of so many atrocities could escape tlie highest penalty 
of the law ; y(jt Sir John Childs sent Captain Keigwiu and some others 
of tho inuiineerH, as well as many mterlopc®r8, to Eiiglaml ; he was m 
bml terms with tho Judge of Admiralty at Bombay (Bruce, li, 505) ; and 
was constantly in communication with ollicers of the Jt(»yal Kavy ; so 
that any attempt to con tine the knowledge of his miscoudnet to his own 
(lovenum‘ut must have been futile, Harris’s Km/m/rs and Dodloy’s ///«- 
which are Homt‘tinies referred to as independent authorities, tak<i 
their accounts verbatim from Hamilton. 

“ Hr. Havenant, referral to in Msicphersou, 241. 
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on VP. its ongaf^cmcuts to tlie state could be defrayed. 

Thc'ir first Icmlers wore Mr. Boucbor and Mr. Petit, 

lx)tli Company’s servants, who when, detected by their 
employers, took refuge 'with the Mogul governor of 
Siir.'it, and were strongly suspected of instigating the 
mutineers of lioniliay, ivith whom they certainly cor- 
responded, aii<l to whom Mr. Petit repaired after the 
breaking out of the revolt.^ Boucher went to Auranga- 
bi'ul, and omjvloyed every exertion to excite the Mogul 
({overnnient iigainst the Company. The other classes 
w<‘r<i still more htu’tful to the Company ; they injured 
iliS ensdit by their pecuniary transactions and exposed 
it (o risk by their excesses, its agents being held re- 
sponsible even for the pirates, and fined and im})risonetl 
ibr iheir misdeeds. 

N'igorous measures were arlopted against all classes 
of tlu'se f)flenders. A gi-eat number of their ships wci*e 
sc‘i'/.(‘d by the King’s and Compimy’s cruisers, and con- 
(Itimued as prize by connKitent tribunals on the spot, 
and forty-eight of the persons principally concerned 
with iheiit \V(‘re sent luune and prosecuted criminally 
b(‘for<‘ t.lie Court of King’s Bench.* 

Tlutre seems to have! been nothing irregular in these 
proct'oding’s ; but the strong temptation to commit 
the ollencc against whieli they were directed, and the 
iiuiuerouH piKsecutions wdiich were necessary to repress 
it, afford the weightiest arguments against establishing 
e.xclusive privilegcis 'without necessity, or neglecting to 
abolish Ihem the moment they cease to be required.*^ 
But the ambition of the Childs was not satisfied wil.h 
A.it. n!si the <*xtirpatlon ol’ the interlopers. The Birectors, iii- 
m.<i ii!.s.*,. py <.oimsels, now contcmjdated theforma- 

• (■«/(«/», III. i:«>, t:sr», " isvucu, n. roi. 

*’ Spb lit lit* at ilio piitl t>f tliB chjipfct*i\ 
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tion of a sort of commercial empire, an imitation of the 
Dutch, whet (as they said) made their power the foun- 
dation of their commerce and drew profits fi’om their 
teiT'itory more than suflicient to meet the expense it occa- 
sioned.* ‘ Without that,’ they observed at a later period, 

‘ wo are but as a great number of interlopers, united by 
his Majesty’s royal charter, fit only to trade where no 
ljudy thinks it their interest to prevent us.’ ® With a view 
to this object they proposed to increase and strengthen 
l>oinl>ay and Madras, and to obtain territory enough to 
dcIVay the charges of each ; they proposed to acquire 
a similar strong ]>ost at Prianian in Snmati’a, or some 
otlu'i* place in the Musiern Stsas, but above all they de- 
(sidttl to eoiKiuor (Jhiltagong in Dengal from the Mogul, 
and then! to <‘slablish the chief seat of their power. 
’I'liest* p<!Ssessions were to Ikj called Regencies, and to be 
ctjnsidi'rod as ind(!i)en<lont territories under the protec- 
tion <!f the Rritish Drown ; and in conforaiity to this 
resoInti<m they directed that ‘his Majesty’s Union 
flag ’ ■’* should he hoisted at their prmcipal stations. 
’I’liis ])roj(!ct is often sjmken of by the Company and 
Iheir servants as their ‘grojit design.’ 

But the scene of their dominion was still to be the 
se!t-e,oast, and its object the security of their trade ; the 
hold pro)e(!t afterwards imagined by another nation, of 
embarking in the, wars mid politics of the interior, and 
of eoiHiuering Indiii by means of native troops and 
nativi! al!i<*s, was far aliovc their conception. Yiewed 
with n'.ferenec to their own limitctl object, their scheme 

' ii. r.r>l. ® Bruoo, iii. 78 . 

'* ISriu'i*, ii. r»!tO. Thw distmetiou Iwtvrpon tho niitional and per- 
tumul iioltmi-Hof tlic Kills' wiw Huwuiiigly mtondod toprotuot the Oompany’s 
own jirots'iiHifiiiH t<> II Hurt «>f Htivci'oigiity, .iinl is still kept up in India, 
whew tho inyal Hhnulanl i« uovor diuplayoil. 

I It Hliirtihl boiioU-d that tlim was written heforo tho transfer of the 
IliiviTiiiuout <if India to tho Crown.— -En.] 
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was ill contrived, for such possessions as tlie Dutch, 
hiul acquii’cd in se 2 )arato islands or in the states of petty 
rajas, were not so easily to be dismembered from the 
Mogul Empire, then extending its dominions by the 
conquest of neighbouring kingdoms. 

ihit as the first and greatest of tlic operations con- 
toinplatod was the invasion of Bengal, it is necessaiy, 
before proceeding further, to take a summary view of 
the state of English afiairs in that province. Though 
Sir T. Hoc had pi’ovailed on Jchangir to grant a 
firnnhi for the establishment of trade and factories 
throughout his dominions, yet the (lom])any had deidved 
little advantage from it in Bengal until chance procured 
them the assistance of a local lader. TJiis was I’nncc 
Shujfi, whose favourite misti’css had bticn curtid of a 
dangiirouH illness by Mr. Broughton, one of the (joui- 
pany’s surgeons, and who repaiil the benefit by steady 
kindness to the author. Mr. Broiighton used his influ- 
ence to obtain an order giving effect to the firnuin, 
in (jonsequeiiee of whieli three or four fiietories weixi 
creeled and tnule Wiis carried on free of duties. 

Shujsi’s order ceased to Ixi v'alid on his defeat and 
expulsion by Aurangzfb, hut the English contrived by 
brihiiig the governors to obtain a precarious enjoyment 
of their privileges till about KIKO, when the defect of 
their title was discovered by the viceroy of the day. 
They were then compelled to pay two per cent, custcijiis 
like the Mussulmans, imd one and a half per (‘onl.. as 
the flessiii or infidel tax ; ami in spite of their exertions 
lK)th at Delhi and on the spot, that amount continued 
aftcirwanls to be levic<l.'' The e,xaetion of three and a 
half p<‘r cent, as customs could not Ikj brought forward 

Thti iilHiVi’ iUH?»»uut IK frc»m ri‘j)ort jii tlio iit tliw ludiiii 

House, wriiUtn itt 
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US a «?rk‘vuncc, (ispccially as tlic Dutch paid four and a chap. 
hair. Diit the English had othei* grounds of complaint : ” 

obstructions had been thrown in the way of their trade 
fur the purpose of extorting bribes, their debtors were 
protected against them, and other minor annoyances 
occurred from time to time. But the most serious were 
the forcible release of some persons in the Company’s 
service from their custody at Hiigli in 1676, in the 
course of which the chief agent at the place was 
wouudt'd ; the imprisonment of their vakil or native 
agent ; the levy of a fine of .500/. from him, and the 
susjH'iisiou of tluiir trade for six months before this fine 
wtin levieil. A slill more \ioleiit outrage was com- 
Uiilb‘<l in IbSO at Patna; that, however, was not in 
Bengal, but in th(i adjoining province of Bchar. The 
(bmpany's Enrop<‘an agimt there, having I’ofused what 
was nominally a Iree gift to a now governor, was seized 
at the fiu‘f.ory, <lragg<!d bantfooi to lldjipiir, the tem- 
]iornry n>side.nou of the, governor, and kept in ii’ons 
until lu5 [>ui<l a forced pi*eseut of ninety pounds.® 

Herions comjduints of these oppressions wore ad- 
dresHe<l to the viceroy of Bengal; the Governor of 
Madras, to which Presidency Bengal was then sub- 
ordinat,*', e.vcm went so far in 1684 as to inform him 
that, though the English were a peaceable people, they 
‘could not sidfer such unreasonable abuses.’® About 
the. same time the fbjvernor sent a native agent to 
Aurangzi'b’s catup, and continued to urge his com- 
plaitds from tinu! to time in resj)ootful but manly lan- 
guag<', wit.hout receiving any redress.^ 

'I'hese wen! th<! grounds on which the Company 

■' Kff liHt of grii'VaiKSfH «u«1ohoi 1 iu (tovornor Gyfford’s lottorstoth© 

NiiIh.Ii, Uiiifa 17, ie84. (I’aiiorM at tUo tudia Houso.) 

*’ lit-l.lor altovu nifurrod (.<>. 

' t’aitow at tliu India Uoiwc, Euhruary and Mavoli, 1080-7. 
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CHAV, entoml on a Avar, aaIiIcIi llioy iimst have tlioujflit in 
‘ itrtulf (lcairal)le as a ucwssary part of tlic fullilmont of 
their great design. 

If the ohject of tliat design was beyond the Com- 
pany’s sti’cngtli, tlie means adopted for attaining it 
were still inoi'c disproj)ortioned to the end. 

Decern- An expedition was ]n'epui’ed in England nndcir tin; 
icM. ’ express aanetion of the King. It eonsisted of ten ships, 
carrying from tAvelve to seventy guns, and was to be 
commanded on the outward A'oyage by Cajitain Micbol- 
son, under a commission from the King as viee-a<lmiral ; 
bat the agent in Uengal was ultimately to be admiral 
and conunandor-in-chiefj and six companies of soldier^ 
(100 men each), whieli Avcrc sent out by Ibis opiior 
tiinity, Avere hift wilbojit captiiins that they might he 
(■(jiumanded by the members of Council, ’fhe troops 
wiire to be eonqdeUsl in India to 1,000 men, ami l.lie 
ships to nin<‘teen sail, small and gntat. 

'Fhe <lesj»uteh of this expedition Avas 1o b(> kepi a pro- 
found seoret. It AA-as to commence by lakiiig ( Ihitlagong, 
Avhieb AA'fis to he strongly fortili***! and eipiip|)<‘d Avith 
200 ])i(!ees of ordnan<*e. An alliama! Avas at tin* same 
time (o be maihi vAith the m’ighbouring llaja of Araean, 
and it aa'us tlum to movu! on to Dacca, at. that time tint 
nisidence of the vie(!r<»y of I’e.ngal, and to compel that 
functionary to cede the <!ity and t<‘rritory of Chittagong, 
and to grant many other privileges and immunities 
thougliout his proviiuic. The expedition Avas next to 
pr(»ee(‘d iigainst the King of Siam, and Avas to oblige 
him to make satisfaetion for some injuri(>s iilfertHl to the 
Knglisli trade. This thme, it Avas to cttmiiuir and for- 
tily tint in(<‘inled Kashu'n Ifegency at Priaman, Avhich 
AAiis to 1«! on a largi-r scale, than Ma<h‘as *, and alter all 
this if, was to sail lt» the West Coa,.st <»f India, and to 
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uoRfHUT Ssilsettc and other disputed territories from the ohap. 
Portuguese.^ As if this was not employment enough . 

for 1,000 men, Sir John Child at Bombay suggested 
that they should check the power of the Dutch on the 
jdalahtir coast; and the Company themselves, before 
they had heard of the result of the first operations, sent 
orders to the Government of Madi’as to assist the King 
of Golc-oiula (of whose extinction they were not ap- 
])rised) against the Dutch. 

d'hesc ill -conceived measures were more absurdly 
executed. Inshaul of fixing the rendezvous at tlieir 
own ]‘>ort of Miwlras, from whenee their expedition 
iiiiii'ht have sailed iinsus[)ected to Chittagong, and 
migiit even have retained that ncairly detached district, 
they cirdinred tluiir force, to asseinhlc at Iliigli, in the 
lu'urt of the province! of Ihmgal ; and instead of direct- 
ing llieir Gt»v(!rnor-G(!neral to secure their interests 
htiforc! t,h<* war l»rok(! out, and to lay dovm a combined 
plan of operations, they sent their orders through the 
Governor at Madras to he executed by their agents in 
P.engal, and hdl tlu! Governor-General, residing in the 
Mogod’s city of Surat, in totid ignorance of the progress 
of evonls in <»ther parts of India. 

'I’hc <"onsc«j nonces were such as might have been 
expeoted. 'Phe Nabob of Bcngtd took the alarm at the 
lirst arriviil of additional troops witliin his province, 
niwl M*nl. a force of his own to observe their motions ; 
mutual suspicions of the parties led to an atfi’ay ; the 
English ]tchav<>d with gi-eat gidlantry and took Hfigli, 
but having no use for an inland town they gave it up 
(111 a conY<!nfiou, and retired to Chuta Natti, twenty 
miles low(‘r down the river, and the spot on which 
Calc.uGa now stands. It would have been easier for 
' lij'ucu, ii. 558, 
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tliciv expected, reuiforcemciit to join them tliore tliau 
- at Iluffli, })iit being tbreatened by the Nabob of I'engal, 
tlicy aftorwanis moved, still lower down tbc river to 
, Hijeli. This spot was protected by a sballow chaniiel 
which cut it off from tlic bank, but was low, unhealthy, 
and only supplied with bruetkish water. On their way 
to tins place the English destroyed the fort of Tuiinn, 
and they afterwards sent some ships to Balasdr, which 
phmdei’ed the town and destroyed many vessels in the 
harbour. 

But the climate of Hijolf rapidly reduced their 
numbers and impaired their efficiency ; and when a <!(;- 
tachinent of the Nabob’s came to attack them, tliey 
were so ill off for supplies and saw so little pros]K!ct of 
ultimate success, that after <lefeu<liug thems<‘lves gal- 
lantly against ten times their number for four dtiys, 
they were compelled to come to tenns and to return to 
. their old i>ositiou at Chiita Natti. 

l'h(! terms agreed on were favourable, promising 
ground to build a factory, a com])romisc about the cus- 
toms, and other advantages ; but tlio viceroy withheld 
his ratification, and a correspondence ensued which 
lasted till November I0H7, when he heard of the taking 
of flolconda by Aurungyab and thought himself entitlefl 
to dietsilc what terms he pleased. No further attack, 
however, was made on the English, ttn<l things remaiia-d 
in the same state till the aiTivul of fresh troops and 
new onhii'S from Kngland occasioned the renewal ol* 
active operations, as will 1)0 mentioned in its projau* 
place.®' 

*’ Ld.i«r» of Mr. Ohaniodc, Mr, Hwulyll, and Mr. Oyilord at Iho indta 
IloiiHo, wiili nativo lottorrt and aj5roBin(‘nfcH and oilier oucloBimm, AImo 
J ohn Oliild’n bsiterH to tlio CJouipany ni tins Hauio c<»llocfcU)n. 'I'ho 
lusinuitions ttf tbo Ooiiipany t,o Sir .1. Oluld and tho oilier (ioveniorH, if 
tlM‘y hUII exist at the India House, cannot readily be found. 
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T]ie nows of the jn'oraatnre mptni’e in Bengal chap. 

ronclied Sir John Cliilcl at Surat, wliere he was residing 

witliiii tlio power of the Mogul governor, and to all 
a])pearance on terms of uninterrupted friendship with 
liini. It was probably ascribed by the governor to 
some local irregularity to which ho was accustomed 
both on the part of his countrymen and the Europeans. 

It was not tliffieult therefore for Sir J. Child to 
tenn)orise with him till sulKcient time hud elapsed to Apni,A.D. 

• A 1687 

allow of his finding some pivtoneo for going to Bombay, 
ne<‘ompauied by some of the mom])ers of his Council.^ 

As soon as he found himself in safety, he despatched 
a vess<‘l to Surat t.o endi'uvour to bring off the rest of 
tlu! Company’s s<u’vaiits, and at the same time sent 
sliipst«><he Ibid Sea and IVi’sian Culf to seize on the 
Mogtd vess<>]s then*, and dcitain the passengers as 
hostages for the HngHsli at Hiinit. All this was done 
willuuit lh(i sligld((st ijitimation of intended hostilities 
to the governor of Surat, ami llie plan was to pniscirve 
all apptsuruiiees of cordiality towards liim until the 
Knglisli still in his jmwer sliould be removed to a ])lace 
of siifcty. But it was dis(!one<!rtetI by a hlund(ir of one 
of tlu! ejiplaiiis, who seiztHl a Surat ship on the Indian 
coast, <in wiiieli the English at that place were thiYJwn 
into eoidinenient. Sir dohii (lliild then seized on as 
many Mogul vessisls as were within his reach, not, he 
sai<!, i»s an aet of hostility, hut in tlu! way of reprisals, 
with an undei*standlng that the sin ps would he given 
up as soon as the Company’s servants were re.Iease<i jmd 
their prope.Hy which had been seized at Surat restorol. 
lie, howc'ver, prepared for war by (Mitw’ing intoati’caty 
with tlu! Marat las, who wen', always ready for any eom- 
Imiaiioti against ti«‘ Moguls: lit* also sent a statement of 

* I5riu'c‘, li. 
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Ills grievances and demands to tlic goveraoi’ of Snrat. It 
contained just grounds for complaint and I’emonstrance, 
but pcidiaps none sufficient to justify war, and certainly 
none to give a pi-etext for the abrupt commencement of 
hostilities without a declaration. Nevertheless, it was 
received with tem[)cr by the governor of Surat, and 
negotiations were still going on when the vessels from 
tlui h’cd Sea and Persian Grulf retnimed with many 
prizes, taken before the imprisonment of tlie English, 
and it became impossible any longer to disguise the 
existituce of war.® But the govenior of Surat (who 
hiul been lately ajipoiuted) is said to have been well 
disposed to the English, and at all events he could 
have forosetiu nothing but loss of revenue from tlj<! 
inteiTui)tiou of their coinnierce. lie therefore encou- 
rtigc<l tlie detained Jhiglish to write to Sir d. (.'hild ami 
invite him to tlie neighbourhood of Smut to negotiafr*. 
Sir rlohn came with a fleet to the mouth of the Tapti, 
and at length ma*lo an agreeiiwint,'’ to all appearance so 
satisfactory, that tluidotiijiuny oiiheaihig of it sent him 
a piesiiiit of 1,000 guineas.^ 

The fulfilimmt of this agrccincnt was delayt'd f(jr 
many months, and Sir d. (’Iiihl, suspicious of the 
Mogul’s slna'i'lly, again i’e[»iiir<!d with a fleet of sciveii 
ships 1o tiu! 'fapti. lie, however, forbore any act 
of aggression until he was smhlenly infoniuHl that thci 
gfwernor of Sunit IumI agiun imprisoned the English, 
had eon(is<iatcd ami sold tlit! (Jompany’s g()ods, ami 
had ofl'ensfl a reward to anyone who would hx’iiig in Sir 
flolui (Hiild, <leiid or alive;'* 

These viohmt inoasm’x's weni ]>ro]»al»ly by dinHit 
ord<‘rs from Auraiigzfl», ami the cotisequenee of <>veu(s 


“ r.fiici', ii. (lua, tV«i. 
' JSitii'i*, li, 01:!. 


* iSruco, li. o:is!. 
'• iJrucf, ii. 
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A\liicli had jnst before taken place in Bengal. The 
truce concluded there in December 1G87 had excited 
the utmost indignation of the Company. Enraged at 
the failure of their magnificent speculations, they in- 
veighed against their servants in the coarsest language, 
accused them of pusillanimity, of corruption in applying 
the funds destined for the war to their own profit, and 
of a total insensibility to the honour of their employers 
and their country.® 

Idiey ordered the war to be renewed, and declared 
their rcscduiion not to make peace without the cession 
of a defensible tondtory. To support these lofty pre- 
tensions, they sent out an anned ship and a frigate with 
a. reinforcoiiK'ni, of 160 soldi(!i*s under the command of 
Captain Heath. In conformity with their orders, this 
olficcr was invested by the Government of Madras 
with complete authority over all the public servants in 
Ihmgal, and empowered to renew the war or to conclude 
|)eace on any te.rms, provided it included the acquisition 
oi“a fortiliisi phicti. On his amval in Bengal, he found 
things in the same state of mutual forbearance in which 
tiny had remained since the refusal of the viceroy to 
ratify tlu! fin'ins. Contniry to the opinion of Mr. Char- 
noek and the otluir civil servants, he determined imme- 
(liahdy to begin military ojicrations with the greatest 
vigour. He embarked all the Company’s establishment 
on l)oar<I the shijis and forthwith sailed to Balasdr, a 
(ionsiderable seaport in Orissa, which had before suf- 
tenid from an attiwtk of the English. The civil servants 
liere entered into negotiations for the release of some 
English agents who resided at the place, but Captain 
Ihsith, who would hearkum to no terms, landed a body 
of troops and sailoi's, with which he took and burned 

Bruci*, ii. 595. 
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the town and destroyed forty Mogul v<*ssel> tliat Wi^n* 
in the j)oi‘t.^ 

Aftei’ this he sailed to Chiltajj^oii*^, Imt he di<l »i*'t 
show the same spirit there as at Ihilasdr; for in -tea* 1 
of attacking the place, he i>caceahly dnnv otf to ih<‘ 
coast of Avacan and commenced a negotiaiioji for a 
cession in that country. Failing in this atleiiipl. la* 
entered on intrigues with a local chief against the raja, 
and at length, seeming incapahlo of pushing anything 
to a conclusion, he sailed off the coast and made tUre**f 
for Madras. 

It was probably the attack on Halasdr that jmsliK’ed 
the violent mciisures already mentioned on the part of 
Aurangzi'b. That prince luwl he(m greatly in<*eijse»l 
at the first disturbance at Hfigli, but soniti noldejueii 
at his court, whose friendship the Fnglish had eon 
trived to secure, found the memis of appeasing him, 
although their adversaries had, with a trui* knowiedgi' 
of his character, coupled the report of the violeitee of 
the English with what he thought Ihe still grealer 
offence of seducing Mahomehm women. ICven as lalf 
as when Sir J. Child sent in his grievamu*.'. and 
demands, the Emperor examined tluan <le.lil)erately and 
called for the remarks of the projKsr ofliexTs on each 
article before ho decided on rejecting tluan. I*nt be 
now seems to have been seriously provftkiil, for 
besides the seizure of the English at Surat, he after- 
wards oi’dered the expulsion of all that nation frtan bis 
dominions. The barbarous zeal of a local ofliticr niiide 
this order a ground for murdering the (’oinjamy’s 
servsmts at Vizagapatsiin, to the number of f<»iir or live ; 
but this act was highly disapproved by tin* oIUcit's 
superior, who looked with gi’cat a]>]>«!hension t«j the 
’’ Bruco^ ii, 047; &«. 
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effect whicli the report of it might produce on the 
limpcror. About the same time, or earlier, Aurangzib 
sent orders to the Sidi," or Abyssinian chief of Jinjera, 
to attack Bombay with all the troops he could collect. 
Tlie Hidi landed on Bombay with 8,000 men in 
I'kibruaiy 1 (bSO, and soon di’ove the English into their 
fort and took jjossesHion of the island, which he retained 
for !iioro than a year, uutil the conclusion of the peace, 
'i’his opcrutictn roducc‘<l the English to great distress. 
Their ])rovihi<)n.s ran short (ihe sooner from the pre- 
se.ncf of a large bo<ly of ]Murattas whom they had 
t'nftTfaiiied), but as the sea was open they still con- 
trived lo rec(‘iv(‘, a scanty supply. They, however, lost 
all confidence in the natives, whether troops or others ; 
fli(‘ Europeans, many of whom were foreigners, 
<Ieserfed in numbers to the enemy,® and the Sidi, who 
Inal incr<'ase<l his force to 12,000 nsen, continued to 
play upon tin! fort from sesven well -constructed 
batteries. Sir John (’hild fell sick aini<!st all these 
ealuinith's, aiul jjerceiving that the Company’s airair.s 
in other parts of Jndiu, were in nearly as bud u jmsture 
as at his own residence, ho sent an embassy to the 
Mogul camp near Piinn, to sue for pejicc, or rather 
pardon, from Anrangzi'b. Tlie Emperor, who had 
nothing to gain ly tlie war, was satisfiefl with the 
complete n*imhursement of all losses to his subjects 
and a sjiiall payimait into his own treasury. One 
condition of his forgiveness was the Imnu'diato romovjil 

^ [Sitli (liliTiJly, uiy of utldn*H8likothoton« 

Moohi, and i»y tlio naiiu* protvHK c*lian|jcvd lo an honorary npitollaiion. 

iilii* S,n'd or Syml, frr»iu wl»u*h it waa dori\od, waH in iVi‘t|Ui‘ut iwo in 
oarly Mahoim*hn» lilHl-oiy aw a thlo Imruo hy 8ovm‘it;nH and men of Ingli 
rank, mid ih familiar in tm in llu* did of SpaniHh hiatory. Thu title 
Hiill iHjriie l»y tin* Sulfan of Xauxihar. ) 

Hrm*i*, ii, rillo* ; Haniillon (\vhi» waH in IJonihay durin^^ tlu* 
Hwnv), i. 
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of Sir J. Child from India/ but the unfortunate 
Governor was saved from this mortification by his 
death, which took place before the return of the 
ambassadors. 

Thus ended this ill-advised and worse-conducted 
war, but the evils it occasioned to the Company did not 
end with itself. They had been dispossessed of most 
of their factories in different parts of India; Madras, 
which had not suffered directly, was in a state of ex- 
treme weakness,^ and Bombay, when evacuated by tlic 
Abyssinians, suffered from a pestilence which reduced 
the English part of the garrison to thirty-five soldiers. 
The interlopers also again appeared in the form of 
pirates, whose depredations on the Mogul vessels were 
the more alarming in proportion to the dread now 
entertained of any fresh displeasure on the part of 
Aurangzfb.® During a period so little creditable to the 
Company, they occasionally gave signs of good sense 
and good intentions. They encouraged their servants 
to fit themselves for- communicating with the natives, 
and ordered some young men to be sent to Persia on 
puq)Ose to acquire the language of that countiy. 
They also favoured the employment of the natives both 
among their troops and in civil offices, and issued the 
orders that have been mentioned for their forming the 
majority of the mayor’s court at Madras.* 

In the years next following their reconciliation to 
the Mogul, the Company had fuU employment in re- 
establishing their factories in Bengal and other places. 
At this time they procured a cession of a small territory 

• Bnico, li. 038 ; Hamilton, i. 228. 

“ Madras and tlio adjoining lands contained (according to ISrupc), 
300,000 inliabitants in the year 1G8T (ii. 592), and in the same year there 
wore only fifteen English soldiers in the garrison. (Bruce, li. 582.) 

Bruce, iii. 80. Bruce, v. 111. 
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from the Ihija of Tanjore, on which they built Fort chap. 
St. David. They Avere also occupied in watching the 
proceedings of other Europeans, the jealousy of whom 
had not at all diminished, notAvithstanding the con- 
nection with the Dutch arising from the accession of 
\\ illiam III. Tliey Av^ere also engaged in endeavotiring 
to put down the iutei’lopers, whether pirates or illicit 
traders. I’hc former they brought to trial in India, 

Avliere several were conilemned to death, subject to the 
King’s confirmatiHJU of the si'nleuce, and the others 
tiny attempted to g»'t rid of by a new plan of pur- 
chasing their shijis and making it worth their while to 
reiin- from the e.<mip(‘titif>n. 

Hut it AViis (lidicult to maintain the checks imposed 
by their monopoly on th<! natund freedom of ti*ade, 
and tilu) arbitrary system re<piired to enforce those 
restrictions was repugnant to tin? feelings of English- 
men both in Imlia and at honn*. The Com})any’s re- 
cent mismanag<‘.ment of their aflairs hurl increased the 
(himour against them, Avhile they hswl lost a persomd 
fri(‘n<l and patron in James II,, and had to contend 
with tins tide of fiAH) o])inionH that prevailed after the 
Ihjvfdution. Accordingly, in the (‘arly part of the ad . 1698 
year I tiit.'J, tlui House of Oommons passed a vote ‘that 
it was the right of all Knglishmen to trade to the East 
Indii'S or to any other part of the world, unless pro- 
hibit.ed by A(it of Ihirliamcut,’ This rosolntion. struck 
<lir<'<!ny at tlui Oompany’s title, Avhich was only de- 
riv<‘tl from tmyal <‘h!irters. Nevertheless, although tlic 
Dompuny forlcih'd their charter <luring the smne year 
by an error in l‘orm, having neglected to ])ay a certain 
(ax on the. pre<ase day Avhen it be-eame duo, yet it was October 
removed (o them inuni«liately, wil,h a few iwlditional vomwj 
regulations. 
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Tin* tl«‘t«‘rtiDii of* ii wiflt’sproad system of corruption 
Ity lucaiis <tf‘ M tliis rciK'U'al was oiitaiucfl® did not 
ti iid In diiiiiiii>li tlic tin|ii)|ndarity of tlic (lompauy, Imt 
a> iin li-s^ ji >iim than l0,0<Jt)/. had iKiCn paid on the 
•!in«‘ nccu'inn to Sir llasil Kirchrass, the representative 
of lilt' iiitcrlopi'f.-, (he i«‘eliiij 5 so created was not pressed 
:i’,'!iiii.-'t. ihciii, and some years elapsed iiefore their charter 
waN a,ii‘ain assailetl. 

hiiriiiji this interval the Indian Seas were overrim 
with pirates, eliiefly Knj^lish, uinl all undt'r liritish 
eohnirs. One of tlieso corsairs plundered two ships 
eoiiseyinji pil';riins to Me«'ca, ami even eapturetl u larj^e 
\essel heltme'in^ to the Mojfiil, on which Auranov.i'b 
ohleretl all (he HiioUsh at Surat to he thrown into 
priMiii, and laid an emhar<>'o on the tra<le of all the 
I'inropeati nations in his dominions until the jfirate 
shoidtl he stirremlewil to him. It was iu»t (ill the end of 
a Iwehemonth that this <lillereuee was aeeommodated." 


■ 'I'lii" !>iikf tif lifftlH, I’nwiildiil ttf lliu (JtiHiiuil, wiw iiinu'iu'luiil l>y tlif 
Ot.iiiiniiiiH fur ivffiviiij' it (irilMi nf tin Uii» tiwiiBiiiu. H was prevwl 

III fun* lilt- <'<>tiiiiiin<-«< tif l!i<i llitusn i>f (iniiimDiiH wliiult uii|uiniil 
iiiIm Ihf O.iiiiji.uiy's alliur ((luniyli tin iinitfhor iiivcstixatinu), that tl«» 
S|.i .ikt'r itiiiiwlf l.ittk !i ttnbf Ilf l.IMKW tn cxiiuditu th« passing tif a wr- 
tuia mil thriiiiKii tlm llinwa. In tlio niiilst of this general corruption, it 
IS iHitiiii salisfaciiim to llml that the Earl of l*ortlaml indignantly rofusiwl 
bi olfor rskeoa/, on the Company’s part to King William, or to prolit by 
Hu» business himsolf ; and declared he would over Iks tlioir cnwiiy mid 
o|i|HNU>r if siuih otfors were repented. (Hoc Colloetiou of the DobaU's and 
i’liHHifiliiigs ill I’arliaiuonl in KMW and Ki'Jb, &o. I’rbited by U. Parker, 


liok) 

' ’I'liiM WHS Hill iiaptiirii wUieli led to Kliilli Kliiln’s mission, doserilKsl 
III II. :i:m, Ikiiik si. rlmp. iv. 'Hie silence of that liistoriiui ri'garding the 

w.ir 111 Hfiigal mill at Ikmibay has Imeii lulverted to, but in fmil 

.tiirlimii'osaffiiiiUsl Urn Mofpil aslittlouH they didtUo King of Ureat 

ill il.iin, mill art- llu'rofoni uimoticisl in the mmals of both Kiiipires. 'i’hii 
INi.ili w.i.illii' /'’iiii/iil, <U|ilmii Avery, liiloil out by limi in Hm West indies, 
.mil i.iiioii'l Hi -,iiiiH mid lao men, among wUoiii were ba li’ronelmieii , 
Ibe ie*l were Hir'.li'ili, Si'olrlt, li'isli, mid Danes. Hhe e.irrieil oil' all her 
jiliinder HI nifity, .ind iiold it in tile itahama iHlmids. {I,rui*e, lii. Jilt.) 
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It was pai't of tliG arrangement, that tlie English, should, 
for a fixed sum on each ship, undertake to afford 
convoy to all vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, a 
service which they for some time performed to the 
satisfacticjii of the Mogul Grovemment. But the strength 
of the pirates continued to increase to such a degree 
that the Company became unable to afford effectual 
]>rotection even to their own trade. Some of their 
ships were captured ; the crews of two others mutinied 
and turned pirates themselves, and many individuals 
deserted from the Comjiany’s service to join those free- 
l>o<»ters. One Captain Kidd, in partictd.ar, introduced 
a eerlain regularity among the pirates, \\ho occupied 
ports in Madagascar and drew their stores from New 
V<»rk an<l the West Indies. To such ])erfcctiou did ho 
carry his system that in 169S-9 he was able to form 
two s(|uudrons o(‘ sutlioient force to blockade both 
coasts of India. On this occasion tlic Mogul seized the 
Fnuuh, Knglisli, and Dutch agents, and compolle<l all 
thit'c natioms to enter into engagements to ])ut down 
piracy, hut their united efforts wore still insufficient to 
restore the safe navigation of tlmse scas.^ 

In a new attempt was made by the private 
merchants to procure a charter for a separate Company, 
and us tluy olVered a loan of two millions to the 
'rr<!usnry, they soon ohlainod the support of the Govera- 
nienf. Tlui old Company were entitled by their charter 
1.0 Ihme years’ notice before they were deprived of their 
<*\chisive pHvih'ge, and it was admitted that they 
shouhl iftain all their possessions and carry on their 
tradj- for that term, hut,th<!ir charter Iwing only granted 
by t.he King was not thought to he a restraint on 
l*urlia,iiii‘nt.’s constituting a new Company which might 
’ Bruce, Hi. 210, 21:1 214 aud 21D ; 230 7 and 2Vl, 
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begin its operations witbont waiting till tbe rights 
conferred by that instrument should have expired. 

Accordingly, an Act was passed incorporating a 
General Association with an exclusive trade to India, 
and with no limitation as to time, except the liability 
to dissolution after three years’ notice. As this measure 
had all along derived its chief support from the zeal 
throughout the nation for free trade, it would have 
been too bold at once to propose another joint stock ; 
the members of the new Company were therefore allowed 
by the Act to trade individually, or to form different 
joint stocks among their own body, but the King was 
empowered to fonn the whole into a joint-stock 
Company on an application from the proprietors to 
that effect. It is probable that the framers of the new 
Company contemplated this arrangement from the first, 
for before the expiration of two mouths they applied in 
form, and in the King’s charter, dated September 6, 
1()‘98, are forbidden to trade otherwise than on a joint 
stock." Between the passing of the Act and the issue 
of this charter some single merchants had entered on 
the trade, and these were still authorised to complete 
their voyages notwithstanding the above prohibition, 
an<l as in addition to these excepted persons there was 
the old Company, which retained aU the forts and 
I’actorics in India, it is easy to conceive the con. fusion 
that must have ensued. 

The old Company, under all these discouragements, 
determined to defend itself to the last. The Directors 
wrote to their Governors in India that there could no 
moi’e bo two Companies at once than two kings ; that 
one or other must soon give way ; and that being 
veterans in the field they hoped, if their servants did 
“ Macx)lxorson, p. 155, &c. 
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their duty, that they would stiD. come off victorious.® chap. 
In prosecution of their plan they subscribed 300,0O0Z. 
to the new Company, and soon after procured an Act of 
Parliament which continued them as a corporation for 
the purpose of managing this stock, even after their 
own three years should have expired. At the same 
time they increased their trade, they redoubled their 
attention to the internal affairs of India, and instead 
of contracting their forts and factories, they now built 
Fort William at Calcutta, which they erected into a 
Presidency. 

Their rivals, with aU the favour of the Government 
and tlie people, had no solid strength to oppose to them. 

The whole of their capital of two millions was absorbed 
in their loan to the Treasury, and they had to begin 
their operations with borrowed money 

Mirny of their subscribers were discouraged and 
withhold their payments, so that their stock was selling 
at a discount before they had entered on any com- 
mercial transaction. 

They, however, entered on their business in India 
with the advantage of an ambassador, Sir H. Norris, 
who was paid hy them and employed for then* interests, 
but who was accredited to the Mogul by the King in 
his own name. Their Governors, for they appointed a 
separate one to each Presidency, were also invested with 
the office of consuls for the King. Many were old 
interlopers and dismissed servants of the former Com- 
pany experienced in Indian business, and all were 
zealous for their employers, and disposed to carry with 
a high hand the powers which they derived from the 
King. The chief Governor was Sir N. Waite, a member 
of Parliament, and a man of some talent and I'esource, 

" Braco, m. 2&7. ^ Mill’s BMot'y, i. 84. 
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with an impetuous and overhearing temper, not ill 
suited to the task of overtiuming an old establishment 
and introducing another in its room. The old Com- 
pany’s Governors (of whom the chief was Sir John 
Gayer at Homiiuy, and the ablest Ikir. Thomas Pitt at 
^Miulrus) {jp[)osed a resistance more spirited than legal 
to tlu! new conuirs. They refused them admittance 
or assistance at their ports, and set at nought their 
authority as consids, which they truly said was incon- 
sistent with their own exclusive charter not yet expired. 
'rh(5 old Company had at first a decided advantage with 
the native <‘.f)ur(s, who could not understand the partial 
stip(‘rs(*ssi()n of the poi'sous to whom they were acens- 
loui<‘(l ; l)ut tlui King’s name and the high tone assumed 
by his r(!]>resontalives, hy degrees threw the weight 
into t.lie other soal(‘, and Sir N. Waite, hy doxtoronsly 
ini[)utlng to the ohl Company the piracies which had 
so long Htihsistc<l while they hold sway in India, ])ro- 
vai!«*<l on the Mogid governor of Surat to commit 
Sir dolin (layer and his Council to prison. At the same 
time th<* ikjw Company’s consul on the coast of Coro- 
mumlel stimulated the Mogul governor to put a stop 
to the collection of revenue and other assumptions of 
in(l<‘pendeiice. hy the old Company at T'ort St. George. 
Tlut governor of the province was inclined to make 
this a jmjtext for extorting money, but Mr. Pitt, who 
s<‘ems to hav(i ]) 08 sesscd some of the energy of his do- 
s(«!ndaiits, deehh'd that a concession would only lead to 
new <I«‘iiuuids, and, applying earnestly for relnforcc- 
iiKiiits to Murope, offered, if they were supplied, to 
answer for resisting the Moguls even if they should 
1«‘ assist.<‘d hy tli<! Krmich; a coutingeney which at tliat 
early [Hiriod did not escaiio his foresight. The new 
(lom]>uny at home did not ap[)rovc of these violent pro- 
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cocdiiij's, 1>ntr<‘C()nnm‘n(l(Ml tlu-ir agnutsto oiideavoiir to 
supplant tluiir rivals by oul-tniding tlioin, rallior titan 
to f»Vfft,uni tli(!in by forct*. This courso, bow over, Ivd 
to new dillieidties, 1‘or the tinuiitural chcapiuiss jtro- 
ducod by ii hostile coiiipetiiiou first threw' the home 
luamifiicturcs of the same kind out of the market, and 
then pnaluecd lluetualions ruinous to the retail ti’aders 
W’ho had before benefited by the glut. To ju’otect the 
home manufaetures from these evils, an Act of Parlia- 
ment was piisseil prohiliiting the importiitioii of silks, 
ealieo(‘s, eliinlze.s, and other S’lnlls t.liat eould Is* made in 
Knglitnd, ti. measure W'hieli addetl evtivanely to llu; 
losses !ui<l einbafrassmeuls of bofli (‘ompanie-. 

The imw (lompiiny ttiirly iHtreeived the t-oiisetpienees 
of the struggle iM'lween the opposlt<! interests, and 
>nade overtures fora uni<m whieh were colt !ly reeel ved 
by the other party, lint th(> publie had all iilong taken 
an «‘\*traordinary inteiH'st in the <liMMissions between 
the ( 'oiupany and the free t.rad«‘rs, and a very g*‘n<‘ral 
<l(‘sir(> was now manifi'sted thatKouu‘(!oniproiiiiK<‘ should 
iKM-nected to r(*mov<! the, e.xist.ing disonlers. 'riu>. King 
himself, at an uiidienee which he gave to tlm Directors of 
both (lompanhis, reeommended a imion to their serious 
ctmsideralion. Negotiutious weiv- iu (5onse«pienee eom- 
meue«*d. hut they weiv not brought to a settlement fill 
soon after the aeeession of <iu<s‘n Aiuie, wlicai the fw'o 
( 'taiipanles w'ert* ineorporated h 3 ''a new ehart.er, and thus 
was fitrmed the Pnited ( Company of Mtu’ehants trading 
to th<' KiiiNt liidh'S whieh has snhsist,(‘<l b) t.his dii}'." 

‘ Tlhir puuifilrlt* aiuhiHHmin»l.H»intf IliiMr n<‘\\ iiauu' ilitl 

nut litKp |♦i!lPl* tt!l ITOS, tin* ijiti'fv.il tniiplttytsl in u|> llmip 

Hi'lutruliMtlVdird, Sir fJ.iMil KindunsH wan ji;'4iii lint ih UP^uiiuHn*' 

tliiH lUiiun, and m a |»r4*HPiii t»f dOU'ph, 'I’Im* 

jir«»f4‘4wliii^H (»f Hu‘ iiV4» urtj iak4‘U fnmi Mat'ida^min, 15*1 

102, aiul initit*r tJi4* ;yi*arrt. 
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Not long after this adjustment of their aflairs at 
home, the Company ■were so fortunate as to acquire a 
similar security for their pcnnanence in India. 

Having been molested by the tyranny of Jaler 
Khan, governor of Bengal, they sent an expensive 
mission to the Emperor Ferokhsir at Delhi, to solicit 
such a grant as might protect them from future v<jxu- 
tion. 

Their progress was very slow in attaining this 
object ; but Mr. Hamilton, the surgeon of the embassy, 
having cured the Emperor of a dangoi’ous disease, and 
being desired to name his own reward, generously sti- 
pulated for a compliance with the solicitations of his 
employers. A considerable period was still consumed Ikj- 
fore the grant was passed, by force of money, through 
the hands of the ministers, and two years elapsed before 
it was finally delivered to the deputation. 

The chief advantages acquu’cd by this grant were 
an exemption from all duties and from seax’ch by 
custom-house officers, in consideration of the paynuiiit 
of a fixed sum annually ; the admission of ru])cc!s 
coined at the Company’s mints to circulate in the 
Mogul’s dominions ; the restoration of some territory 
of which they had been deprived near Madras and 
Masulipatam ; and the permission to purchase thirty- 
sev<!n villages on both banks of the Thigh branch of tlui 
Ganges, in addition to Calcutta mid two other villages 
of which they had before purcliasod the property. 

From this time nearly to the middle of the oentury, 
there is nothing iu the [ndiau history of tlio Company 
to record. Tlie pirates cease to he mentioned after the 

This had Ixsforo bee» coiicedcwl hy AurangKfl) after the war which 
eiwled m IhDO , hut luul probably bei»ii unsettled hy ilio troubles after liis 
death. 
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first quarter of the century. Three squadrons of men- 
of-war, two of them of considerable force, had been sent 
against them at different times from England. None of 
these were attended with any notable success at the 
time, but tlie increased attention that was now paid 
to the protection of the seas reduced the pirates by 
degrees and drove them into employments of less 
hazard. 

The last of note was one Plantain, who established 
a ]>iratical colony in Madagascar, and with his confede- 
ratfes possessed seven or eight vessels of war. Their 
depredations were chiefly confined to the African Seas, 
but on one occasion, in 1719, a squadron of three ships 
appeared on the Malabar coast, took the viceroy of Goa, 
who was on his return to Europe, prisoner, and beat off 
the Company’s ships that came against them. At length, 
in 1721, when many had perished by war and sickness, 
when the seas were rendered dangerous from the 
number of King’s and Company’s ships employed against 
them, and tlioir colony no less so in consequence of the 
enemies their tyranny had raised up among the natives, 
the greater part withdrew by degrees, and Plantain, with 
the last who remained, sailed to India and entered into 
the service of Angria, the Maratta chief, whose habits 
were as predatory as their own.^ 

The chief uneasiness of the Company during this 
period arose from a Company founded at Ostend for trade 
with India. Much of the capital and many of the 
officers and seamen were English, so that it was an in- 
corporation of interlopers under a new name. 

’FIks esf ablishincnt of this Company was an open in- 
fracf,ion of tlu? Emperor’s treaty witli the Dutch, and 
led to remonstrances from all quarters, as well as to 

^ Sou Bowiaiig’s IfldonjofthG hylian IVars, London, 1737 
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forcible opposition by the Dutch and English. At 
length, after evincing much obstinacy and holding out 
for several years, the Emperor gave way to the general 
clamour and abolished the company,® 

Renewed attempts were made in England to open 
the trade, or at least to set up a rival Company, but 
the only result was to induce the Company to advance 
fresh loans to the Crown, some at moderate interest and 
others without any. In 1744 the whole sum advanced 
amounted to 4,200,000/. In consideration of those pay- 
ments the Company’s charter W'as successively extended 
to 1732, 17G8, and 1780. To meet these charges they 
borrowed nearly three millions at three per cent. The 
dividends (that is the profit divided among the members 
of the Company) fluctuated from eight to ton per 
cent.® 

Note on ^le TmjuI Conditum of Europeam in Indhi. 

Some account is necessary of the legal condition of 
Europeans in India, especially as an opuiion prevails 
that they ■wci’e all subject to martial law, or to the dis- 
ci’olionary j^ower of tlic Governors, unchecked by the 
forms of j usticc. 

The first charter of Elizaljcth (IGOl) empowers the 
Ooinj)any to make laws and impose pmiishincnts on their 
own seiwants, provided they are not rc:pugnant to th<! 
laws of England (Charters granted to tlu! East, India 
Company, ptigo 13). A eliarter of dames 1. (1(522) 
cxtfials this ]Jower to all English persons, and a<lds that 
of martial law (list at the end of the abov<‘. eollecitiiiti, 
])agc (5). Ihit this right seems soon to hav<‘ IxsiU lost, 
if ev<‘r exercised, for the charter f»f Charles 11. In 1(1(51, 


Maephci'SDU, 170, 204. 


MiicpliorBDU, liUJ J?(>. 
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thongli favourable to tbe Company, only confers a right 
on the Governor and Council to try offences according to 
tbe laws of England ; even in tbe case of tbeir own 
soldiers they are only empowered to punisb for mis- 
demeanours, or impose fines for breach of orders 
(Charters &c., pages 75 and 76), By a subsequent 
charter of the same King (1669), the Company’s 
Governors are authorised to exercise all such powers in 
cases of rebellion, mutiny, and sedition, and likewise of 
forsaking colours and other military offences, as are law- 
ful to one of the King’s captains-general in virtue of his 
office (Charters &c., page 91). This is repeated in 
another form in the same King’s charter of 1083, in 
which the power conferred is ‘ to use martial law for 
the defence of the said forts, places, and plantations 
against any foreign invasion or domestic insun-ection or 
rebellion.’ 

This was the greatesi. extent to which the right to 
exercise martial law was over granted, mid it was con- 
fined to stalions in a state of insurrection or of siege. 

With regard to civil and criminal justice. Queen 
Elizabeth’s authority to the Company to make laws not 
repugnant to those of England for their own servants, 
is changed in Charles II.’s charter of 1661 into a power 
to Governors in Council to judge all persons, accorUintj to 
the laws of England (Charters &c., page 75) : but in that 
King’s charter of 1669, the power to make laws and or- 
dinances not repugnant to the laws of England, and as 
nearly as may be agreeable to those laws (Charters &c., 
])age 88) is restored, and the manner in which such laws 
an<l ordinances arc to be administered is declared to be 
by ‘ courts, sessions, forms of judicature and manners of 
proew'ding themin, like unto those established mid used 
in this our realm of England’ (Charters &e., page 90), 
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In 1G87 the Company granted a cliarter which had 
been previously approved by the King, constituting a 
coiporation at Madras, to consist of a mayor and ten 
aldermen and 120 burgesses, with a town-clerk and a 
recorder ; three of the aldermen are to be Company’s 
servants and seven to be natives (Bruce, ii. 591). They 
arc to form a msiyor’s court wliich is to try causes not 
capital, and scud periodically to England a I’ecord of 
their proceedings (Charters &c., page 121). The con- 
stitution of the court seems not to have been fully acted 
up to in India, for in noticing the first appointments, 
the Directors object to the number of Englishmen, and 
order that in futiii'e there shall be among the alder- 
men one Armenian, one Mahometan, and one or two 
eae.h <if the Portuguese, Jews, and Hindfis (Jiruce, iii. 
Ill), 'riiesc courts were soon after extended to the 
other l*rcsi<leu<!ies, and with some modifications con- 
tinued to he the iwincipal tribunals until the Supremo 
(iourt was introduced in 1771. In Charles II. ’s charter 
of KiK.'J, a court is CKtablished, to consist of one per-sou 
learned in the civil law and two merchants, witli the 
n*<jui.sile. ofrR‘()rs, h; be ajtpointcd by the Directors of the 
(JuiuiKuiy, and to decide on all seizures and forleitiiros, 
on all mercantile and maiitime bargains, and on all 
trespassi's, injuries, or wrongs on the high stsa. Tlio 
concurrence of the professional lawyer is necessary to 
every dtjcision. There is no power to impose ixiiialties, 
ami llie jurisdiction seems to bo conlined to civil 
causes. 

The mayor’s courts are assorted hy truvellerM to have 
h ad tlui power of pjinishing pimey with death, but I 
can fiJul no statute or charter giving such a power ; on 
the contrary, the tlovernor-Ceneral in I()97-H reconi- 
momUsd to tlui Compaiiy to apply for authority to try 
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pirates in India, slating tliat tlie natives consider tLoso chap. 
mai-auders to be in league with tbe Company and tbink 
sending them to England for trial is a mere pretext 
(Biaice, iii. 2o). In the next year a statute was 
passed (11 and 12 William III.), empowering the 
King to constitute courts of twliniralty for the trial of 
jiirates in the East and West Indies, and it is expressly 
stated in the preamble that previously to tliat statute, 
such offences could only be tried in England. The 
court is to lx* asseudiled by all or any admiiiils, &c. tic. 
(including judges of adiiiindly) or otlier perstais as his 
Majesty may commi^skm by name, jind is to be coiu- 
].‘osed of seven persons at leant, who art; to be known 
merchants, fuct(*rs, or plantiirs, or ollieers of the navy, 
nr na])tains and mates of merchantmen. If* therefore 
tli<i mayor’s c«>urt over tri<‘d piraf<^^, it must have Us-n 
under llio apjn/mtment oCa s[H>oinl <*ommission like. that 
above desorll»e<l, whiidi could only he. siilMupumt to tluj 
year 1700. 

The laws specially relating t«i interlojjcrs were very 
simphi. By Elizabeth’s charte.r, any vessel trading 
within the Company’s limits without the licence of that 
body was liable to forfeiture, niul the trwlers to fine, 
imprisomnent, or other punishment at her Majesty’s 
pleasure. No ship could he eoiKhanned ami no punish- 
ment imp(jsc!d in India ; tlie (kanpaiiy’s power was 
confined to seizing the oflenders and sending them to 
England. 

This continued until the institiifion of a court of 
liivil jurisdiction on th«? high sejis in IfISJl, wlam the 
decision of all <|Uesf.ions relating to forfliiture was en- 
trusted to that tnl»mial. But tlie power of enforcing 
the jKinul part of the statiitiMvas still n*tained in Eng- 
land, and wonhl seem to have l«‘en exercised by the 
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Court of King’s Bench. The inquiry which led to 
forfeiture could not have been intricate, since the want 
of the Company’s licence constituted the oflFence, and 
forfeiture was an indispensable part of the penalty fixed 
by the statute. 

Yet if any irregularity took place in the seizure it 
was not without remedy at home ; for it appears from 
Captain Hamilton (who in this case is a good evidence) 
that in several instances damages sometimes exceeding 
the value of the vessels seized wore given by the courts 
in England for ircegular captures, both against King’s 
and Company’s officers (Captain Hamilton, i. 214). 
As far as enactments go, tliercforc, the Europeans in 
India appear to have been snlHciently protected, both 
ill the substance of tlic law and the ]>rovisions for its 
administration. There is, liowovcr, good reason to 
think, from the character of the age and tlic distance 
of the scene, as well as from the little wc learn from 
travellers (Lockycr’s ‘Trade in India,’ page G), that 
the jirotection really affordwl washy no means complete. 
The judges must sometimes have been unjust, the 
lawyers ignorant, and tlui governors arbitrary and en- 
croaching. But as all was done in public and accord- 
ing to legal forms, it seems impossible tliat any gross 
violations of justice could have been attempted. It 
may bo observed in relation to the subject of Europeans, 
that many were licensed to reside in India, where they 
seem to have boon chiefly engaged in the coasting trade. 
I'lie Company at one time were anxious to encourage 
colonists to settle in India with their families.^ 


J5ruo43) ii. i{58. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Oonimoncomont of the struggle between the French and English— Ddst 
All’s succession to the goveinmont of the Caniatic — War with the 
Marattiis-Anwar-u-dm— Muider of Said Mohammed— Else of the 
Fiviich East India Company — Its relations with the Government of 
Kimucc — War between France and England — Eise of Dupleix — Arrival 
of a llect under L.i Bourdonnais— Siege and capture of Madras — Dis- 
l>ertoi(iu of the French hoot by a storm— Eotum of La Bourdonnais to 
Fiiincc -His tieatnient by the ministry— Mahfils Khan attacks 
l*ondich(}rry-Hia encounter with the French— Dupleix violates the 
tmity with the English — His attack on Foit St. David — The English 
licet bring reinforcements— Siege of Pondicherry — Its failure — Peace 
with Fxvince. 

'I'his 1ou«; jKii'iod of obscure tranquillity was brought 
to an end in 174*1 by tlic commencement of the great 
struggle between tbo French and English in India which 
led to the ascendancy of the latter nation, and may 
b(! eonsidered as the first step in the history of the 
pi*us(‘iit era. 

'I’lio great European powers did not at first carry on 
their operations in the interior on their own account, 
but appeared as the aixxiliarics of some of the princes 
of the country, to whose history it tliei’cfore becomes 
nuccs.sary to ad /ert.^ 

' A# I iuu onk‘riii{j on the period ombraood by Ormo’s Ilixtory, this 
KocniH till' i.i'oiioi' pLioo to luontion my obbgivtious to tliut author llis ox- 
<•, liciit lU'HCjriptiiiWh Ilf tlio Hoouos of tlio cvonla ho X'ulaU's, lus oloar o^pbuia- 
iioiihiif iiatiiiiial jioriiliai'itioH, Ins able stalomoiit of lliu oomphoatod causes 
wliitli inlltumii'il llm all.iii'w of uliiob ho ti'oats, iiiako him an invalnahlo 
;'unl(‘ III Olio ouloriii}^ on tho saino miimiioa ; wlulo lus jmlgmunt luid accu- 
riuiy nispii'o a stroii;^ rolLinco on tlio goiioral ofJiTOotuoss of liis facts, aud 
h‘.ul li I f{i oat hiisitation i a i ojoctiu« thorn o vou wlion i ipposod by suptrior Ics- 
tiiiioiiy. It Would bo to no purpoho to iiuiUitu tho spuitand biuipliuty of 
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When Zulfikdr ® Khdn was called on to join Aui*ang. 
zlb after the taking of Jinji,® Ddiid Khdn Panni, a Patau 
ofi&cer who had distinguished himself during the siege, 
was appointed to the government of the Carnatic below 
the GMts, and when Ddiid Khdn was placed in charge 
of the viceroyalty of the Deckan (a.d. 1708) ^ he en- 
trusted the charge of the Carnatic to one of liis own 
officers, whose name was Saddat Ullah Kliiiu, I’liis 
appointment became permanent on the further ju'oino- 
tion of DdM Khdn, and was formally confirmed by Ids 
successor Asof Jdh (in 1713),® whose short and dis- 
turbed possession during his first government did not 

his narrative, even if there were room for the minute particulars tci thn 
happy selection of which it owes so much of its attractiveness ; but I ha\u 
availed myself of his own words as often as was in my power, and wcMild 
have given them m the form of extracts, if that mode of referonco woulil 
not have prevented tlie retrenchment and compression necossaiy to redttt5i» 
so copious a work to the scale of this compilation. I may add that I Imvo 
compared some parts of his narrative with his materials (winch VKirti 
deposited by himself at the India House) and found there was iiothiug, 
down to minute strokes such as seem introduced to give spirit to a Htoiy 
or a description, which was not borne out by some of his autlKuiticK. 

^ [After the fall of Kaiguigh the capital of Sivajf, m ibtja fVuii, 
Sivajf s second son, fled to the fortress of Jinji, on the Carnal ic, whuro 
he withstood for three years the forces sent against him by AnrangKfb 
Zulfikdr Khan, one of the Emperor’s ablest generals, who was in the. first 
instance sent to reduce the place, in resentment for his HU])erReHHion by 
Prince Odmbakhsh, spun out the siege for this long term, but at length, 
under apprehension of his recall, mad© himself master the fortross. 
The name Zulflkdr is a curious illustration of the practicis of the 
Mahometans in employing names hallowed by appearing in the luHftiry 
of the nse of tlieir rebgion. Zulfikdr (literally, to the niiddlo) is llio nauio 
of one of Mahomet’s swords, with which Ali performed the feat of cleav- 
ing his antagonist from the crown to the waist. — E d.] 

® See li. 636. Book xi. chap iv. ^ See i. 559. 

® [Tins viceroy was an oflicer of Turki descent, by name Clifn Kilich 
Khdn, and is described by Mr Elphinstono (Jlistmy, Ixxdc xii. chap. I) 
as ‘a man of much ability and moro cunning,’ Ho boro fho at 
different periods of Asaf Jdh and Nizam-ul-Mulk lie is liest known 
under the latter title, i e. Begulator of the State. This change of fitio 
by royal and eminent persons at diflbrent periods of their lives cauhos 
some perplexity to tlie student of Mahomctiui history.* Ei>. | 
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admit of lus attempting any great changes. Saddat 
Ullah died in 1732, and left a will appointing his 
nephew, Ddst Ah, to succeed him in his government, 
but assigning the fort and territory of VeUdr to Mor- 
tezzu Ali (the son of another nephew and married to a 
daugliter of l)6st Ali), and conferring the office of Diwdn, 
or civil minister, to his successor on Gholuni Hos4n the 
nephew of liis own favourite wdfe. His arrangements 
were executed us (piietly us if lie hud been disposing of 
a private estate. Asof dub was at this time delivered 
from tlie active boslilily of the Maratius by a scci’ct 
uiiderstuudiug with the IVsbwa. IViji' lino,'' but he felt 


n. iMM HfMilv Mi. <a|». ii 

|Tlu* i4»lh>\\in'4 Vi^prfsi'nt Uiu of the faimlies inok 

ib [hiH ill the f<»r llu* siHi4*(*sbion t.«i the j'oNermucat of the Deelvun 

ibHil the (iarnatie, Wl». ) 

1 1 AMiiyi <11, ttlins h-AIi'i.h, SiilKihihii* of the Deckun 

<»h.r/i» ill'll Nn/ir fliiiii?, BaKaliitlhui^' A thbtii»hier 

Amir 111 Onira kith*il in | 

at ih'lin aeiion j ladayet Mohuo u-JDfn, 

tfftas Mozaher rhinjj 

IfJ Haahat UuiAii Kh.<n 

Nal>ob of the Ouniatic, died 


Dimt Ali, Bokor Ali, (Ihohim IJiiHim, 

nephew of Sa.iihit nephew of Smldat IQlah ncjihewof Haildat Ullah’a 
i'llah, Killed in ai'tion | wife, Dfwiiiiof iheOarnatie, 

Moriexza Ali, married to Chuiida Salieb’H 
i tiiairied to a dau^hUir first wife 

of IViHt Ali 


Safder \li, 
aHKaHHimdi'd 

Mohammed Safd, 
aHKUHHinated 




Nabob oi 


A Hon A danj^bter, A dai^ter, 

H(*eoud wife of inairied i,o 

( fhunda Sitlud), orte/j'di A Ii 

a distant relation 


Ali Bexj^a, <»r Hex^xa Saheii 
AsWAIl-lMlfN, 

the (Janialie afti‘r the death of Jhlst Ali 
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Mahfd/. Khdii 


Mohammed AH, allied U» the hhiji,disli 
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CHAP too little confidence in a truce depending on an intrigue 
and too little security from tlie resentment of tlie Govern- 
ment of Delhi, to involve himself in a distant contest. 
He therefore forbore any immediate attempt to disturb 
the settlement of the Carnatic, but withheld bis con- 
firmation of D6st Ali’s assumption of the government 
in the hope of profiting in time by tlie defective title of 
this intruder. 

The territory held by Dost Ali was the Carnatic 
below the Grhdts, since called Arcot. It lay between 
the mountains and the sea, extending from the Kislma 
to the Coleroon. On the north it was bounded by the 
province of Orissa, and on the south by the Marattu 
state of Tanjore and another Hindi! principality at 
Trichinopoly. His title was Foujdar,’' his ilistrict 
being subordinate to the snbah of Heiilcrdbad, which 
with the other five subahs of the Deckau fornu'd the 
viceroyalty of Asof Jdh, but he was usually eull(«l 
nabob, a word which was beginning to get into general 
use and is now applied by the English to a governor of 
a province.® 

Dost Ali had another daughter (besides the wife of 
Moi-tezza Ali) who was married to Chanda* Sdheh, a 

’ [The military commander of a district, — Bn.] Soo ii. IwMtk ix. 
chap, iii 

® It has, however, no reference to territory, and is ai)pliod to all im-ii 
in high station much as ‘ Excellency ’ is in Europe. The word is ' iiawiih/ 
and the original meaning is ‘ deputies.’ Its applicaiitm arises frtan the 
notions of respect peculiar to Asiatics. In mentioning a great man thi*y 
seem to consider it improper to lift their eyes to his own person, bufi 
speak of * his deputies,’ ‘ Ins slaves,’ or oven ‘ his threshold.’ 

^ [The following note is quoted from Malcolm’s of (Jllvo, i. 12. I'he 
facts arc said to have boon communicated to the author by a friend. * ^riuj 
appellation of Ohunda Saheb was only given to liim in his family wlmtt a 
boy. Yet it has continued to be used in history in distinguishing hint ; 
although, besides his name above mentioned, the title of Hhems-ml- 
dowlah was conferred on lum by the Nizams m the French inlorest. 
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distant relation, and his daughter again was married 
to GhoMin Husdn the Diwdn. The incapacity of this 
young man led him to permit tlie functions, and 
ultimately the title of his office, to devolve on his father- 
in-law ; and Chanda Sdheb, being a man of abilities, 
soon became a principal actor in the government of 
Arcot. It was not long before Dost Ali was tempted 
by the hopes of profiting by a disputed succession in the 
neighbouring principality of Trichinopoly to assemble 
an army at tlie head of which he placed his son-in-law 
under the nominal command of his own son, Safdcr Ali. 
Chanda Ssiheb managed the affair committed to him 
with so much addr(^ss and so mucli perfidy, ihat ho 
was introduced into the ca]>ital as an ally of one of the 
parties, and soon afier scsizicd on that and the n‘st of the 
tKiiritory in tins name of the Nabob of Arcot, 

Safder Ali raised no objection to ('han<Ia S/duib’s 
remaining in the govenunout of his eompicst, but he 
wjis not long allowed to overlook the danger of leaving 
so much power in mufh ambitious hands. His pre- 
ceptor, Mfr Asad, who succeeded to tlie vacant office of 
Dfwfin, so effectually roused his jealousy on that point 
that he sjiai'ed no exertion to procure tlic removal of 
Chanda Siihub from his government. But Ddst Ali 
demurred ahmit adopting so harsh a measure, and the 
fact of its being under discussion did not long escape 
the sharpsighteil politician agamst whom it was de- 
signed. He made every eflbrt to strengthen Trichino- 
poly ; ho placcil his two brothers in the princijiul sub- 

18 mi nulik«ly tliat his being known to the English only by the name 
of Chumla Hilhoh w*w», in Homo ineaHuro, owing to Iub rival Moliaminod Ali, 
Mipiioriod by them, continually dosignaiing him by that appellation, and 
rather contempliwmHly, Ohuuda being a vulgar appellation, often that of 
menial servants/ His real name is said on the same authority to have 
bei»n Hussein Ddst Khtln* Ed/) 


CHAP. 

ra. 
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ordinate commands, and before long was in such a state 
of preparation that all thoughts of dispossessing him 
were given up as hopeless. Things were in. this state 
when Ihijl lido, the Peshwa, renewed his invasions of 
the territories under Asof Jdh. Ho himself marched 
against Ndsir Tang, who held the viceroyalty for his 
father then absent at Delhi, and at the same time he 
contrived to rid himself of a dangerous rival by pre- 
vailing on Ragqji Bdsla of Berdr to command an 
cx])U(lition into the Carnatic, to which Bdji lido con- 
tributed witli a liberality proportioned to the interest 
he had in engaging Ragojl in the enterprise.^ 

The whole force amounted to 50,000 men,® and 
such was the rapidity of its advance that D6st Ali liad 
only time to assemble a body of 4,000 horse and 6,000 
foot, with which ho occupied the principal pass from 
the Tipper into the Lower Carnatic. The Marattas 
entered the province through an unfrequented pass, 
appeared suddenly on the nabob’s defenceless rear, and 
soon dispersed his anny.® Dost Ali was killed in the 
action, and his Dfwdn, Mir Asad, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Safdcr Ali, now nabob, was advancing 
to his father’s aid from Velldr, and Chanda Sdheb 
made a show of a similar intention from Trichinopoly, 
but no sooner did they hoar of the result of tlie battle 
than each fell back with rapidity to the fortress from 
which he had marched, while the Marattas spread over 
the countiy and betook tlicmselves as usual to the; 
work of spoil and devastation. The presence of Mir 
Asad in the Maratta camp proved of signal julvantagi*. 
to Safder Ali. He not only purchased the retreat of 
JTagqji for a sum of money, but engaged him by a 


^ >Soo ii, G35, xii chap, iii,, and G-raut DulT, i. 555, 550, 
CJimnt Duff, ii. 3, •* May 20, 1740, Ormo. 
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secret agreement to return before long and to attack chap. 
Ti’iehinopoly, wliicli Safder Ali consented to his re- 
taming provided ho should so dispose of Chanda Sdheb 
as to prevent his ever disturbing the Grovemment of 
Arcot.'* No terms could be more acceptable to Ragojf, 
who was impatient to return to Sattara to take advan- 
tage of the death of Baji Rdo which had just occurred. 

He failed in his object, which was to prevent the son 
of lUlji RAo succeeding to his father’s office,® and he ad. i74o 
returned to his camp in the Mysore, reinforced by 
several of the chiefs of his parly who withdrew from 
Saf.tsira. 

In the, month of December he again invaded the 
(larnatie, and iinnnidialely invested Trichinopoly.® The 
grenl st.niiigth of that place might have enabled such an 
offnaT as Chanda SAlnb to s<it his assailants at defiance, 
hut not anticipating the return of the Marattas, and 
being in no immediate apprelumsions from Safder Ali, 
he, had imprudently sold a store of grain which he had 
ppovidcfi against a siege and had now scarcely any 
provisions within the jdacc. He, however, defended 
liiinsolf with si)irit for three months, during which time 
his two hrf>thers lost their lives in endeavouring to 
force their way with diflei’eut convoys into the town, 
lie was compclhal at length, hy the clamours of his 
troops, as well as the actual progress of famine, to open 
Ills gates uml surrender himself as a prisoner to the 
Marattas.’^ Ilcf was forthwith sent to the neighbonr- 

’ Oniiii attrilmtiw llto tiwl invasioTH to tho instigation of Asof J41i, 
and Wilks t« an jnvila(,iim from Mafdor Ali similar to that just mentioned 
in the li'xl. Hut Ui« first opinion is lucompatiblo with the simultaneous 
invasion of Asof .liUi’s own oouutry, and tho second with the fart that 
tho atiaok was not niado on Chivntla MAhoh but on D<5st Ali, a oiroum- 
stauni voiy nnsatisfartorily accountod for in Colonel Wilks’s statement. 

■ Koo ii. iKJS. " Grant DuiT, ii. 3, 4, 6. 

’ March 20, 1741, Onm., 
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CHAP, liood of Sattani, ■svlioi'c ho was fl<*taine<l in easy (Mnifmo- 
inont,® while Trichinopoly was cnlnisttMl lo Monir l»ao 
Gorpura, grand-nojihew of the fain<»us Sant a] i Gdrpara, 
W'lio was the chief of a small principality at Giiti on the 
Hiaith of the Tiimhadra. 

Safdcr Ali enjoyiil but little tnimjiiillity iifter the 
mnovul of his foruiiduble rival. The ravages of the 
l\Iaratta invaders left a strong impression on his mind, 
and ho iK'gan to look with anxh'ty to the pr<H*<i‘dings 
of Asof ddh who had about this time «‘tnrne,(l to the 
Deckau, He no longer consid<‘re(i himself safe in the 
opiai town of Arcot, hut t<«»k up his residiaiee in 
Velldr, which was a strong forfiess, but belongeil. as 
has lieon mentioned, to bis cousin ami brother-in-law, 
WortezKa Ali, Frf>m the same motives he dcjKisiled his 
family and treasures at Madras, relying on thi' strength 
of the fortifi<;ations and on tlui goo<l faith of Ihiropeaiis 
as well as tluiir exemption from all native InfluetuH*. lie 
must at any time have betm an uneasy guest t*» a idiief 
so timid and distrustful as Morti'/iZa Ali ; and it was not 
long before bo irritated and alarmed his host by ad- 
vancing a claim to levy a eontribntion on biiii as his 
sulsmlinate. On this Morttaza, who had other bad 
passions besides fear, indulged bis revenge and ambi- 
tion by procuring his assassination. An opportunity 
was taken when most of his personal servants wen* 
absent at some religious ceremony, and he Avas waited on 
by those of his cousin. Poison was administen'il to him 
in his food, and as his constitution S(H!me.<l likely to 
resist it.s morhd effects, he was jioigiianled by some 
Abyssinian slaves, headed by a man whosrs wife he had 
October 2 , (hihuuehed. The fury of the army excited hy this 
A.D. 1742. ajipcascd by largo payments ami promises, 

” (imut Duir, ii, fi. 
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iind tw<) flays after Saftler AH’s death, his murderer 
was acknowledged as Nabob of Arcot and repaired to 
the capital to take possession of his dignity. But his 
dark and suspicions character was not suited to efface 
the memory of his crime, and he wanted the boldness 
which might have made fear supply the place of attach- 
ment. Before throe months were over, his army muti- 
nied ; and ho thought himself fortunate in being able to 
escap<j in disguise to Yclldr. 

Mohammed Said, the infiuit son of Safder Ali, who 
was tlum at Madi'as, was proclaimed nabob and re- 
moved to VaJidewash, where his government was con- 
dmded by a iJi'wan cljoscn by his family and par- 
tisans. 

The disorders in the Oarnatic were favourable to 
the views of* Asof dslh. A life prolonged beyond the 
usual limit had Jiot diminished the activity of that 
ambitious stnlesman. Ho had Ixsen recalled from Delhi 
in 1711 by the relHslliou of his eldest son Ndsir Jang, 
who juaintttined on that occasion the miUtary reputation 
he htul gaincfl against the Murattas. But he was no 
mutch for the arts of Iiis father ; Ms troops were 
s<«lu<;<«l ; h(! was jmevailed on by promises to give up 
his artillery ; and though when roused by the disap- 
jK>intment of his oxpftctations he had nearly obtained a 
eomplefe. victory in a desperate attack on the old vice- 
roy, yet his jKWSimal courage did not compensate for 
his want of numlHU’s, and ho was made prisoner and 
sent to he confuictl in a hill fort.® Asof Jdh, thus dis- 
<!ngjigc<l, losf. no time in <‘,ntering on the settlement of 
Ihe southern part of his province. The portion of the 
(larnatic nearest to the rivers Tumbadra and Kishna 
was in the hands of the- three great Patdn chieftains of 
' (Iratit Duir, ii. 19, 


CHAP. 

m. 


Jidy 23, 
A.D 1742, 
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Caddapa, CamiU and Sham'ir (or Savanorc) who had 
probably held their possessions under the government 
of Bijapdr and had been allowed to retain them on 
tendeiing their allegiance to Aux’angzfb. Contiguous 
to their districts was Mordr Ildo Gdrpara’s principality 
of Guti. The southern part of the Upj)cr Carnatic was 
occupied by the Hindi! state of Mysore, and all the rest 
formed the Government of Sira under a Foujdar ap- 
pointed by Asof Jsih, but was now jirobably overrun 
by the Marattas or occupied by insurgent zemindars. 
It is not known precisely when Asof rldli acfjuired an 
ascendancy over the Patdu nabobs,^ but he met with 
no opposition on his march to Arcot, and there also 
his authority was recognised without dispute by all the 
different pai’ties among the Mussulmans. lie next 
proceeded to lay siege to Trichinopoly ; and Mordr 
Rdo (whose family since the murder of Santaji had 
never been very closely united to the other Marat tiis) 
was induced, by a recognition of his title to Guti, and 
perhaps some more immediate advantages, to surnuider 
the territory which had been entrusted to him and to 
enter into a close connection with the viceroy. 

Asof Jdh had now only to settle the future admi- 
nistration of the Carnatic, and his final arrangement 
was to commit it to Anwar-u-dtn, a nativ<i of llindostan 
who had before held subordinate governments in that 
country, in Guzerdt, and in the districts north of the 
Kishna contiguous to his now charge. 

The abilities of this officer justified his appointnumt, 
but the house of Saddat Ullah had established so good 
a character among their subjects that the introfluctiou 
of a stranger gave general dissatisfaction; and although 

^ The nabobs themselves maintaiiiotl that their eoniioction with Jiim 
did not include any acknowledgment of liis sovereiguty (Onno, ii. I <>4)* 




Asof Jdli, in coiisklemtion of this fftiliii", himI j»rub{il>ly <’iui* 
not disinclined to favour the disjiosiJioii to hereditary 
succession in govcniors, promised t(» n’store (he «Iis(rict 
to Mohannned Said when he should come of ng«*, yet 
tlic new nabob continued to lx.* rcgai^lal with an evil 
eye and to be looliod on as the rival of the young 
favourite of the public. 

While things wore in tliis state Mohannnerl Said 
was assassinated at the marriage of one of his r<*la- ■timr, a.i>. 
tions hy a party of INitiin soldiers who had l>een 
affronted liy liim or his attendants in <*onse«jnenee of 
their importunity in demanding some arrears of pay. 

Though the avowed motive se«*nis snflieieiit to aiteonnt 
for the act of the eonspirators, it was at oiu'e assumed 
that tliey were seenitly insligat^sl by some peivon of 
e,onsei|u<*ne(! ; and the snsjaeion was tlivkled iietween 
Morte/.za AH and Ainvar-u-din, whih* some were not 
content w'ithmit imputing the guilt to tln-m botli. 
Mortesem’s former murder of SaHler Ali siiggesl«*d hini 
as the assassin of lhat prinee’s son ; and Anwar-udiu 
was' too grout a gainer by the <h*a<li (*r (!»• fulun' 
nulmh to cscajKi Iniing pibdied on as the eonlriver of 
that event.“ Asof .bih, how<‘V<‘r, to<ik no noliee of 
<lies<‘ reports, but inimedmtely eoidirim-d Ariwar-u-diii 
in the permanmit enjoymeni, <tf his go\eninii*nt.'‘ 

This was Asof flah’s la^t inferferenet* in the :iirairs 

Mortt*m AliV w.'w onuhitlt riMl piovitl l») iiruuu. 

HtaiUTH wliiVh ti uoiilil in luw lui fu nn ; 

liiH trustinm' Inumt-lf «»«l «»f Iuh fuH. ft* aiivxul th*- nwl iim tiiiiitiv- 

(Imto jifii**’ tin* |ifr|n'trutinn ttf tin* llin imfumi 

JvmHUitH for ItfH from a of amt mitkoM \t imwt im|iro- 

ba1*!« that h^^ woulii havo vontiirtMl htftt it if lit* hail formd'ii ita afiiinwich. 

Af'aitmt Ati\wir n ilfii tin tv U ii<» ^^routll| of mumiHo tmt that in tho 

t<‘xt; airfainly no! altow:i»tln'r an nhmiril oim in tim tax atntit of 
morality. 

* Tim acTomit of tim aJlhii'K m I Ik* (*antalit% wlum not olhrrwwo 
ih*il, w from <>nm* ami WiikH. 
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CHAP, of Arcot, though he survived it for five years and died 
in May 1748. He had by that time established his 
authority over all the part of the Mogul possessions in 
the Deckan which had not been previously seized on 
by the Marattas. He was also in the enjoyment of a 
temporary security from the attacks of those invaders 
whose ambition was for the time directed to conquests 
in Hindostan. But he was only reserved for the last 
victim ; and his successors would assuredly have been 
swallowed up by the Marattas if it had not been for the 
revolution occasioned by the interposition of the French 
and English. 

The extent of Asof Jdh’s territories may be as- 
sumed to be seven hundred and fifty or eight hundred 
miles in length and about four hundred in breadth ; the 
population may be guessed at 20,000,000. 

It was before the death of Asof Jdh that a war 
broke out between the French and English, and soon 
extended to their establishments in India. The cir- 
cumstance drew little attention even from that saga- 
cious chief ; and we cannot wonder at his indifference 
when, even after the result is known, we are inclined 
to despise the humble instruments by which it was 
effected. When we read of engagements between 
armies of a few companies on each side, and sieges 
where a reinforcement of fifty Europeans would turn 
the scale, we can scarcely believe that the contest is for 
the domioion of India and the ascendancy over Asia ; 
and that these pigmy armies are destined to bring 
about more important consequences than ever were 
produced by the myriads of Chenghfz Ehdn. 

The French after repeated failures had formed a 
Company in 1664. They soon obtained factories at 
Surat and other places on the Malabar coast. In 1672 
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they made au unsuccebsful attempt to conquer some 
forts in Ceylon from the Dutch, and in 1674 they pur- . 
chased from the King of Bfjapiir the village and district 
of Pondicherry. At this place they established a town, 
which soon became very considerable. In 1693 it was 
taken by the Dutch ; at the peace of Ilyswdck it was re- 
stored, and the French then took precautions against 
a reciirrence of their misfortune by completing and im- 
proving the fortifications that had been begun by the 
Dutch. Pondicherry now became one of the gi-catest 
European settlements in India, and is said (pi’obably 
with the addition of its dependent villages) to have 
contained 70,000 inhabitants.'* The ne.xt in imjmr- 
tance of the French settlements was Cariedl. It was 
acquired, in 1738, by taking i>art in a dispute between 
two eonqxitltors for th(» principality of 'ranjore ; tmd 
this, togetluir with a fort at Main'* (about thirty miles 
from C<M':hin, on tins Malabar coast) and a factoiy at 
(Ihandernagar in Uengal, formed their prineipid posses- 
sions in India. 

'I’his Oompiuxy wtis not, like that in England, forcc<l 
on the (lovcrnmont by a combination of merchants. It 
was a ftivourite project of the minister himself. Instead 
of sparing grants of privileges, generally purchased by 
pecuniary saeriti<’.es, it r(‘ceive<l gratuitous cncoumge- 
ment of every d<*seription, and was liberally assisted by 
the Treasury, while in Englaiul tlu*. exactions of the 
State were the great drain on the (lom])any’s finances. 
Monopolies within France (as those of tobacco luid of 
collee) were besfowwl on it on very favouiiibh! terms, 
and it was allowed to raise money by lotteries in aid 
of its other r<‘sourc<‘H. h'ondguei’s were naturalised on 
subscribing to it, ; ollice.rs engaging in it w<jro entitled 

’ MacjtliurHou’H (Vwi/mm* <>/ Intllitf SiKJ. 
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to leave of absence from their regiments ; and nobles 
were allowed to enter on this alone of all trading specu- 
lations, without prejudice to their nobility. The 
ministers also corresponded directly witli the Indian 
governors, and took the same intei'est in the settle- 
ments they presided over as in the other posses- 
sions of the Crown. The administration formed on 
these principles was more enterprising than that of the 
English Company; it acted on more enlarged views and 
was more liberal in ftirnishing the moans of carrying 
them into efl|pct ; it was more judicious in the choice of 
governors ; and gave more encouragement to the rising 
portion of its service ; even the language and tone of its 
letters to its servants were distinguished by a suavity and 
urbanity which formed a marked contrast to the rude m- 
proofs and ungracious approbations of the English Com- 
pany. It was the ordinary operation of this system that 
brought forth La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Bussy ; 
while it required the exigencies of an eventful war t«) 
give scope to the natural genius of Clive, 

But this continual interference of the ministers was 
not suited to commerce, nor in the end even to politics. 
Their caprice produced unsteadiness and sometimes le<I 
to cardcBsness and neglect. At other times the best dis- 
posed ministers were so involved in the more pressing 
affairs of Europe that they were unable to give assist- 
ance or even attention to their Eastern possessions ; and 
in such cases the Directors, accustomed to receive instriw!- 
tions on all subjects, were incapable of acting for them- 
selves, even if their unsuccessful trade and embarrassed 
finances had not rendered it impossible to carry on their 
operations without the usual supplies of moiujy from 
the Crown ; and all these deficiencies W'ere the more felt 
by a cominunity which often had large enterprises in 
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band and whose whole fortunes were at stake on the chap 
results. The English Company, on the other hand, was 
incapable of perceiving the brilliant objects which daz- 
zled and misled the French. Their plodding attention 
to trade and economy often led them to overlook more 
important considerations, but it afforded the means of 
meeting the heavy demands of the Crown, and more than 
once preserved them from ruin during periods of great 
difficulty and danger. The narrow scale of their opera- 
tions prevented any extensive ill-effects from their 
errors, while the jealousy of the public taught them 
caution and moderation, and the indifference of the 
King’s Goverament made them look to their own exer- 
tions alone for the protection of their possessions. 

Tlie French Company, like most others in their 
countiy, had been swallowed up for a time in that of the 
Mississippi. It recovered its separate existence in 1723, 
and afterwards enjoyed a period of unusual tranquillity 
and Hiiccicss. One governor, M. Le Noir, introduced 
good mauiigcment into its trade, and his successor, 

M. Dumas, afforded an asylum to the family of the 
Nabob I)6st Ali during the invasion of the Marattas, and 
was rewarded by Mogul titles and the rank of Man- 
sabdar of dbOO ; and that circumstance as well as the 
turn of their nation for magnificence and display, com- 
bined with more solid qualities to procure them a good 
(U'sd of respect among the natives. Notwithstanding 
this seeming [>rosperity, the Company’s finances did not 
improve, and at the commencement of the war which 
W(! an! alK)ut to desciibe they had incurred a consider- 
able d<>bt in India, and their expcnditui’c continued to 
excce<l their income.® 

>• Mimou-e {tinir Jhijihiur., 28. This Bketcli of the French Company ib 
Ukkuu from tlio olovonth volwuo of the Universal History^ Ma<^herson s 
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ciiAi’. War was declared in Enroiie in ^larcli 174-1, uud a 
.. . ‘ fleet was soon after sent ft’oiu England under the com- 
mand of Commodore Barnet. They sailed fii’ht to the 
'•fruits between India and China, where they took several 
I'' pencil ships of value. In July 174.5 they appearefl 
upon Ihe coast of Coromandel, and anchored off I'urt 
S(. David on the iJOth of that month. Pondicherry was 
then iil-gurrisonud and out of repair, and woiihl liuvc 
fiillnii an curly sacrifice if the command ha<l been in 
ordinary hands. But the governor was M. l)u[>lt!i.v, 
whose courage an<l i-esources in danger, no less than his 
genius and knowledge of mankind, render him one of 
flic most conspicuous names in Indian history.'' Soon 
afler he took charge of his government, tlu* (!mbarra.ssed 


iStitinnar ivUli anil tlio Mcumi on. fhr LoM Jmihi i*oti)pitn\u ^>y 

tlh‘ Altl»p Moivik'i, 

^ (aftopwarilH Marqum) l)uplpi\ mw Uuj hou of u fariui*p- 

vi’iu ral wlio WUH also a Diiwtor of tlio </oinpan>% In !i1h youth hit 
hlit»Nvidl HO htri*n|.^ au inalnialhni fop niailioiuatli{.H, oHpocially fttrtithMtioii, 
that liiafatlior, wlat lUKviotwIy fluHiroiI to tu'lugliiiu upfopuiniupptp, 
to fh*Hpair of piwailing on liiiu t«» turn Iuh ilioiijj(htH that waj’. in tluH 

iliilit'iilty hi* ivHttlvptl to pinploy tliu Hpirit of aiUpiituro a^.iltmt l?u‘ lffM» 
of Htmly; hi* soiii hiH wai to hi ‘U, anil at tha i-inl of Ki*\i'ial voya^oH to 
Atm rit a au«l India, hail Ihi* HaiiHfa<*tion to iinil him, not only cltspoHt*<l t'f 
i'onmu’ivp, 1ml hiji^hly ipuiUtivil to ijuppy it on. 1 In now phuHiil him in thn 
t'ompuny’H m-rvicn, and h« wub at tuico appointed First Momhor of thu 
Htipriniiu Commil »f Poiulichorry* After ten years’ service in that situa- 
titiii he was transfotTod as Director or Chief of the Factory to Ohiiiith*p* 
Ymgat In Bengal. Ho thero introduced the coasting trade of India, 
wltich the French had hitherto neglected, and the protits of a tiudo 
which he had carried cm at Pondicherry, together with an inlii*pifnntH' 
that accrued to him at his father’s death, enabled him to enter into it 
on n very extensive scale. His example was followed by the morduints 
nndiT his authority, so that he not otdy realised an luionnoim fortiuie 
hiinself, but saw (Jhandornagar rise from an inBignifieant village to a 
tirh umi populous colony. These coininomnl pursuits so fur from being 
tliou*»h( nuMiiiHkieut with his public ehametiu*, )>roeured him great npplanso 
from tlietlovernnienl, and eontrilmted to his being Heleeted in 1711 to till 
the liiylu'Kt station under Urn crown of Fivtime in India, being appointed 
<bivm*nor of J’ondieherry, w'iih a control over all the other HuUlemeutH of 
hU nation. 
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state of tlic Frencli Company’s finances constrained them 
to give orders to reduce all their expenses by one half, 
and to discontinue all fortifications and public works. 
Duplcix carried 'the first order into effect with ability 
and decision. He wisely suspended the second, took 
the responsibility of continuing the repairs on liimself, 
and even supplied from his own resources the funds 
which the Company’s treasury was not in a state to 
})rovide. Threatened by the British squadron before his 
preparations were complete, his knowleilgcof the Indian 
character suggested an expedient to avert the present 
(langci*. He applied, to the Nabob v\nwai’-u-din, and by 
arguments addressed both to his ]>ride and j>rudcnce, 
accompanied by a /judicious expenditure of money, he 
pia'suaded him tj4 forbid all military operations by 
foreign troojis witlun his jmovinee. Next year a Frencli 
fleet appeared on /the coast under the command of M. 
<le ia Bourdonui/is, (he flovernor of .Mauritius; a man 
W'ho though widely dissimilar in character, Avas scarcely 
inferior in aj’fitities ev(in to Diqdei.x.’' 

^ B* M^hoilola liourdounaifi liratwuiii to Boa at the a)i(o (»f ten, and 
ontcred the service of the Fveuch l&mt ln<lia Company while he was yet 
vory youiijiif / He attriictiid notice hy the improvementa ho suggested in 
navMl arc'hiticture and machinciy. IMng left without omploymont hy a 
It mg peace, flic turned hin atteutiou to eounaorce and made a considerable 
fortune hy tVuhiig in tlie Indian Seas, lie was afterwards for two years 
m the sorviAe of INu’iug.J ; and in ho was iippointed hy his own 
sovereign to the govermuont of the islands of Mawril.ms and Bourhtm. 
These islaiulsj hatl hoeii taken ixisBessitm of hy the French after being 
a})and<>iK*d^ the Dutch and Portuguese. The interi«»r <»f h«ith wjih a 
forustyirtSly inliahited hy runaway shues. The European inhalntants on 
tl,y*#^»aHt were piraUts and advcniureis, scarcely less savage than then* 
neighhours. La I{(»ur<luniiaiH brought them all into order, and liiuiHolf 
initiated Uunn in the arts of agriculture amt counuerce ; he raised fortiii- 
(*ati<um, conslnieWd flocks, quays, mills, arsenals, barracks and IsiHpitals ; 
introduced the cultivation of sugar-cams eoUtui aiwl imligo, as well as of 
the nmguioe i*oot (now the cliief Miii*port <»f tlie inhabitants) and by a 
combination of persuasion, i^xample, and autlnu'ity, he raised his islands 
ti) the rank they hehl immediately before the cession of Mauritius to the 
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This fleet consisted of five Compnny’s shi])s and a 
frigate, and had been sent from li^urope half-equipped 
and half-manned. It had since with many losses 
and disasters, and was at last in a m'hi^ner the ci*oation 
of the talents and resources of its compiander. 

Immediately on reaching the coast H fi‘11 in with the 
English fleet, greatly inferior in nuiifihci’s, laif siiju'rior 
in quality both of ships and men. y' ^'<‘-v»‘ral indecisive 
actions followed, and the result wibm tlu; English 
were obliged to retire to Ceylon, leaving the I’rcnoh in 
possession of the coast. La Bou}’donnais then repaired 
to Pondicherry, to concert with j^qdeix an innnetliate 
attack on Madras ; but Duplcix^dt his eonswjuene** 
hurt by the employment of anotWll oflh’er wilhin tin*, 
limits usually entrusted to him, ami La Uourdonnais 
being himself of an impatient temfwr, the two (diiefs 
got into disputes and animosities tlLit impeded their 
common object. La Bourdonnais, h||vever, at length 
sailed, taking with him a reinforcemeid fi’tan I’oiidi- 
cherry. 

Madras, with two villages within its tt-iwitory, <'on- 
tained 250,000 inhabitants, but the Europeans, \who ah me 
could be relied on for its defence, did not e.'acce<l 

English At t^t time they -woro flourishing colonios, the iwval anurnal 
of tho French in the East, and the greatest thorn in the ifldw of tho Eng- 
lish, whose largest trading vessels wore scarcely safe on tho wHut of inilia 
or in the mouth of the Ganges from tim activity of the enmsers of Mau- 
ritius, The great (],uaUties and attainments of La Bounliistnais aro thus 
summed up hy Orme : ‘ His knowledge in moohanics ronderoLi,Uiin <!a{Hil>lii 
of Imilding a ship from the keel ; his skill m navigation, of oimdue4ing her 
to any part of the gloho ; and his courage, of defending her ngaiuHfr^jny 
oquia force. In Uio conduct of an expedition, ho superintended all the 
details of tho service, without being poridoxod , either with tho variety or 
the number of them. His plans were simple, liis orders precise, and 
both tlio best adapted to the service in which ho was ongiigwl. 11 is ap- 
plioatiou was incessant, and difficulties served only to heighten his acl ivity 
which always gave the example of zeal to tlioso whom ho cominandwl.’ 
(M amain of La and Onno.) 
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of wlioni only 2('U) uciv >ol(lii‘rs cYfii in n.'inu*. Part 
only of the town was fonilietl, aii'l ilia! with a ra!n|>arr 
whicli La llourdonnaih couipares to a jtanleii wall. 

The French landotl Europeans and ne^fi’oes, 

and 300 or 400 dUcipliucd sepoy^ ; about LSOO men 
remained in the ships. They 1«>mbarded the town 
with fourteen inortarib, and battered it from their •^liips 
for three days, and wore at Iu'nI on the point of e-ea- 
lading. when the English capitulated ami surrendereil 
thciiHelves prisoners, on condition that they slumld be 
allowetl to ransom their town. On thi.s stipulation tluy 
steadily insisted, and exacted re[*eateil and solemn 
assurances that the ransom should be moderate. La 
Bourdonnais agreed to these terms the tnoix* reailily a.s 
he was alarmed by a report of the return of the English 
fleet to the coast. He faithfully fulfilled them, and 
after some time executed a formal treaty of ransom, and 
consented to leave the English in posse-^-sion of all their 
private property and half the military stores, and to 
restore the town to them for a sum ocpial to 440,000/., 
for the payment of which they were to give hostages. 

The fall of Madras was a severe blow to the reputa- 
tion of the English, and might have been fatal to their 
interests if La Bourdonnais had been alloAveil to c<jm- 
plete his plan.s against their other setlli'meuts. But 
long before the conclusion of the second agreement, 
Dupleix and his Council had protested against the 
capitulation. They maintained that ]Madra.s fell within 
their government trem the moment that the French 
colours were hoisted on its walls, announced their 
LaAing entered on an engagement to give the town to 
the nabob, and directed La Bourdonnais to dismantle 
it without delay, and reduce it to a condition which 
should prevent its affordhig any additional strength to 
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CHAP, tlie native prince. They also appointed a suhordiiiato 
' council to control La Bourdonnais, and issued an order 
to the military officers to obey no instructions but Iroiii 
them. La Bonrdonnais resisted these measures, dis- 
claimed the authority of the Grovernment of Pondi- 
cherry, and put some of the jicrsons cmjdoyed to in- 
fluence tile troops under arrest. On the other hand (il’ 
wo believe La Bourdonnais) Dupleix gave seenst onlcrs 
for seizing his person, and things procee<led so far as 
at one time to be on the verge of a civil eonlliet. All 
this violence Avas carried on in the name of the (louuc.ll, 
over whom Dupleix, from his abilithis, exei'clsixl an un- 
limited control ; he himself all the time kept up a 
private correspondence wdth La Bourdonnais, assuring 
him of his esteem and irgard, and t‘ndca.vouring to 
attain by persuasion the same ol)j(‘ets which in Ins 
jniblio character he Avas seizing on with so high a 
hand. 

The season Avas at this time approaching ,it whi<*h it 
becomes nnsale for A'esscls to remain a,t Madras, wlicrc 
there is only an open roadstead e\po.s<-d to all flu* 
violence: ol the tempest Avith which the moii-oKii sets in, 
and which is the moi*e dangerous because it blows 
almost directly on the sliore. Lii llourdonnais ha<l 
tlierofovc basn busily employed in ship[»ing the public 
part of the capture<l properly, afal Avould soon huv<> Injcn 
able to put out to sea. <ln October 2, tiie day after he 
had signed the treaty of ransom, the weat.her was still 
calm and clear ; but at midnight the monsoon set in 
with more than usual fury. One Kreneh sliip Avas 
KAA-alloAA'ed up hy the Avaves, four lost their masts and 
were tilled Avith \A*aier so as to he in Inslatit <!a!igcr of 
going to tile hottom ; one only maii!ige<l to (seape hy 
running to tlie southward ; from twenty to thirty other 
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slii])s lliat wore in llio roads went down or were di'iven chap 
Uhliore. — 

d’his disaster altei’oil all J^a Bourdonnais’ prospects, 
lie Avas no longer aide to face the English or oven to 
continue on tlie coast of Coroniainlel, where there is no 
harbour to allurd a slulter from the monsoon, lie wa,s 
therefore oblige*! to use all expedition in winding up 
his affairs at Madras. Having r<>c*‘i\’ed repeated as- 
surances from the Council of I'ondieherry that his en- 
gageuienls should be faithfully fulfilled, and having* 
<jbtained the 0011.^*0111 of the English to postpone the 
restoration of Ma<lras fill t!i*‘ iiionlh ofdaniiary, when 
the publie iiropt'i’ty \\*»ulil have Im'iui **nf,ii‘«‘Iy reino\*'d, 
he. iiuaie ovi’i* fh(! govennneiit to the .senior ineinber of ■ 
the (Viuneil sent by M. l)uplei-x,sin*l sailed him.se 1 f for the 
mails of I*onilieh(!rry. But fm.sh dissensions had ari.s«!ii 
with the ('*>1111**11 of that place, an*l an angry <liscus.sion 
<'ii<led in a reluctant ae*piies<‘eiH*e *)f Ea Bomiloiinais in 
th<‘ir desire that the whole fle*‘t shouhl procee*! to Achni 
in Sumatra. For that ptirt he accordingly set sail ; 
f«)ur of the sliips iinuhi good their destination in spite of 
a strong contrary wind ; butthe roinaiinler, Avitbliiinself, 
wen* f'oreed to give way ami sail bel’ore the wiml to the 
Isle of France. On his amval he foiiml that the repiv- 
senlations of M. Duplei.v and the enmity of the Com- 
pany had pr**vailc*l, aii*l that the. King’s ininisti'rs ha«l 
H*int out aiiotla-r oflhier t*) supers*>*lc him in liis govern- 
ment. 

On rea<*hing Fran<*e he was imprisone*! in the 
Bastile, ami ri*maine*l then* for thn*e y**arH in the most 
rigorous coiifiiieiimnt. lie was charge*!, in aihlifhm to 
his poIifi<*al ofli-nfU's, with corruplioii, emlK-zzleinent, 
ami <‘Xlorti*>u, bid was at length a<i*pilttc(l by a 
coiuniitfei* of the Privy (loum*il to wlioni bis <‘asc was 
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referred, and was released with ruined fortunes and 
broken health, which before long brought him to tlie 
grave. 

The departure of La Bourdonnais, or rather his pre- 
vious disaster, lost the French the command of the sea 
and delivered the English settlements from imminent 
danger ; but the men he left at Pondicherry increased 
the French force ashore to 3,000 Europeans, and 
powerfully influenced all the subsequent operations.® 

When the siege of Madras was threatened the 
English had applied to the nabob for aid ; and, 
although they were not successful, as their rivals had 
been, in obtaining prompt and effectual assistance, they 
had at length prevailed on the nabob to remonstnitc. 
Bupleix pacified him by promising to ^ve up Madras 
to him ; but when some time elapsed after the cap- 
ture without any prospect of the transfer, the nabob 
was incensed at the deception practised on him, and 
sent a force under his son, Mahfiiz Khiiu, to dispossess 
the French, in which he seems to have foreseen no 
difiiculty. The force consisted of 8,000 or 10,000 men, 
of whom 4,000 were cavalry.® The cavalry of tlie 
Carnatic were inferior even to those of the northern 
provinces. The infantiy were also more puny nmn, 
but could scarcely be worse soldiers. There were 
likewise some guns, but old and utterly unserviceable. 
They began by investing the town, and did so without 
opposition, the French having orders not to commence 
hostilities. They next cut through a sandbank to let 
off a piece of water which covoro<l the south face of tin* 
fort, and at the same time they took possession of a 
spring, tliree miles from the fort, on which the garrison 

” Orme, i. 74. 

** Ifistniie da la deniirir ties i. ir»5. 
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principally dcpciided for water. The besieged were 
thus forced on ofiensive operations, they opened a fire 
from their guns, and they prepared a detachment of 
between 300 and 400 men, with two field pieces, for tlie 
purpose of driving the enemy from the spring. This 
small detachment boldly advanced beyond the pro- 
tection of the fort, and was met by a large body of the 
nabob’s cavahy, Avho advanced in good order, and 
wci’O on the point of cbai’giug the detachment, but were 
brought to a ])ausc by the opening of the field pieces. 
As they ilid not know the uuud>er of those guns, and 
had no conception of the rapidily with which they were 
served, tluy st,ood several rounds in llie expectation 
that when all were <lisei)arg<“<I Iheri* \vt)uld )>e a long 
interval hel'ore they could be ivloa<led ; but finding the 
fins continiK! with unabate.<l vivacity, ami seeing seventy 
of Iheir own JMinil)er fall victims to its en'ee-ts, (hoy fell 
in(,o confusion and finally (led from the (ichl. Tlu! 
Fr(!nch took [tossession of their baggage and somcj of 
their guns (which last (luy did not think worth 
bringing away), and retiiriuKl to the town without the 
loss of a man. This unexpected at.hick alarmed Mulifiii^ 
Khi'in, and as he was likewise informed of the approach 
of a reinforcement from J'ondicheriy, ho concentrated 
the force, emphyed in ijivcsting Madras, and moved to 
St. 'fhoine, a t<nvn about four miltis further soutli. He 
took up his ground Ixitween the (.own and a riv(*r 
1,0 the soiilh of it, the hanks of which lie determined 
to defend. The French deiaehment consisted of 350 
European soldiers, 100 sailors, and 200 sepoys,* 
an<l was eommaiHk'd by Al. INinwlis, a hrav'c ollicer, 
hitlua’to chiefly knosvn as a violent ]>artisan of M. 
Dujileix. It was iletermined that M. Fanwlis should 

' It ininitr ttv lu fivniihr ttr 1*^*1 i. ir»H, 
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CHAP, attack the enemy at daybreak on the 21th, while a 

detachment of 400 men from Madras should at I la* 

same time fall on their rear. When Paradis veaehed 
the river, he found the nabob’s army draivn up on the 
opposite bank, and saw no sign of the ai)proaeh o? the 
troops from Madras. He nevertheless crossed willamt 
hesitation, and after a sharp discharge of musketry 
fell upon the enemy with the bay<jnet. ’I'he Ixddness 
of the action, and the impetuosity of the (iliarge, striu'k 
the Moguls with amazement ; tlmy at oma*. gave way, 
and the horse and foot falling back promiscuously on 
each other in the nan*ow streets of the town, the 
confusion of the throng was so great that they re- 
mained for some time e.xposed to the tins of the Fi'tsieli 
without making any resistance, and without being able 
to escape. When extricated from this dillleulty, they 
retreated with precipitation to A root. Tins gallant 
exploit broke the charm by wliich the Kurop<‘ans lutd 
still to a certain extent bt'on kept in awe of tlu! 
Moguls, and showed to both nations tint vast sujM*- 
riority of spirit and discipline over numbers, 

Paradis pursued bis luarelj to Madras, of wliieli be 
took the government ; and iiuniediately pr<K!eeded, in 
execution of bis orders, to uiinul the tn'iity with the 
30 *' aT' to the observaiujc of which the (Jove.rnmeiit of 

1710 Pondicherry was so recently and so solemnly pleilge<!. 
All private property execijit clothes and furniture was 
now seized on as i)riz<! ; all Mngiishmen who refused 
to give their ])in’ole not tn sem* against the Kr(‘n<*!i 
were to be prisoiiei's of war ; and all wlio woultl not 
take the oaili of allegiance to King L(!wis were to i|uit 
tbe town and territory of Madras. The ICnglisli loudly 
exelaimcd against this gross breach of fiiiih, by which 
many of them were reduced to ruin; many reluM-.l to 
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give tlioir parole, and escaped as opportunities offered 
to Fort St. David. The Governor and principal in- 
liabitants were sent to Pondiclicrry, and conductc<I into 
that place in an ostentations procession, exposed to 
the gaze of 50,000 spectators.® 

Diipleix’s only excuse for his violation of the ti'caty 
with the English and his own solemn promi.se to La 
lionrdoiinais, was the possession of secret orders which 
he rather insinuated than a.ssertcd. It ha.s sinw', 
however, been established that, while La llourdonnais 
had positive orders to retain no conrpicst he might 
make,’’ Dupleix Inwl as j)Ositive, but secret orders, on 
no account to pax*t with Madras ; and that the French 
^Ministry and Com])any were so ashamed of th<!se 
couti'adictions and the <lisgraceful transaction to whi<*h 
tluy led, that they condciseended to entreat Diipleix to 
take the responsibility of tla* whole affair iijum himself.' 
Though this fact clears Duplei.x of all susj)i(;iou of 
personal motives, it does nothing to remove the 
imjmjssion of his indiffeiMnce to public faith, which Im 
himself indeed does not seem anxious to deny.* 

Fort St. David was now the only n*fug<! for the 
English on the coast of Coromandel, and as it was 
only twelve) miles south of Pondicherry, the posst'ssion 
of it by an enemy W'Jis a source <)f uneasiness as well as 
mortilicatlon to M. Dujdeix, who Look the (‘arliest 
0 ]»portunily of endeavouring to i’educc it. The fort 
wjis smaller but much stronger than Madras. The 

Ormo ; Mp/wd/zv z/p Lu lUnmhmmua, Hmfv dn pitW'f 
p. m». 

•* Ahhuohr poitr ha lUvardmumh^ jl 58, 

’ llUuii*aphw (Jnhvtsrlfr, Ailich» ‘ 

'• ‘Odi, iiioiisu'ia*, j<j a ruon fW*ro tin in;Miqn<*r a Ha pai'oh* 

tpijudl ctllit pout fairo tort a tiu (.ion4, (ptaud olio <‘Ht ausHi avaiit.a'.{(UtHD a uti 
ouiumn* auHHi (Wsavauta^iMwo a la (limipa^um ofc a la N.itiz>ii’ (I)iiph‘u’.H 
lottor it* ha Uourdiuumm, /VzVph p. 180), 
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town lay on a river about a mUe further south, and was 
called Cuddalore (Caduldr), a name which the French 
apply to Fort St. David also. Cuddalore had a wall 
and bastions on all sides except that towards the sea, 
where a river, which, like all others on this coast, runs 
from west to east, after passing the northern face of the 
town, turns south and covers the east side, being sepa- 
rated from the sea by a narrow spit of sand. 

Dupleix’s first step in forming his detachment for 
this enterprise was to send for M. Paradis to command 
it. The English on their part applied to the nabob for 
assistance, and he readily granted it on their promising 
to pay a portion of the expense. M. Paradis left 
Madras with an escort of 300 Europeans, and availed 
himself of the opportunity to bring off a quantity of 
plundered property which was carried by a long train 
of cfilis or Indian porters. When he had marched up- 
wards of thirty miles (a third of the distance to Pondi- 
cherry), he was attacked by a division of the nabob’s 
ai*my under Mahfdz Khdn, which himg on his flanks 
and rear ; the infantry firing from the thickets and 
other cover, and the cavalry advancing from time to 
time, as if on the point of charging sword in hand. 
The French, embarrassed with their convoy, were 
obliged to act purely on the defensive, forming up 
when threatened by the horse, and resuming their 
march when they had checked the enemy. In this 
manner they made their way to Sadrds, a Dutch settle- 
ment forty- two miles from Madras. Their march had 
latterly been urged on with so little consideration, that 
the rear was separated from the advance, and did not 
reach Sadrds without difficulty. They had several men 
wounded during the mai'ch, and twelve or fourteen 
Europeans -were made prisoners ; and this misfortune. 
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joined to the appearance of retreat and pursuit, dis- 
heartened the French, and revived the spirits of the 
Mussulmans. At Sadrds Paradis was joined by a 
strong detachment sent out from Pondicheny to relieve 
him, and reached that town without further molesta- 
tion. 

His journey, however, had been to no purpose, for 
the officers protested against his being appointed to the 
command in preference to his seniors, and M. Dupleix 
felt himself consti’ained to confer it on M. Bury, the 
oldest officer on the spot. The garrison of Fort St. 
David was only 200 Europeans and 100 Indian Por- 
tuguese ; 2,000 of the native irregular infantry had, 
however, been hmed for the protection of Cuddalore 
and the rest of the territory. The French force 
amounted to 1,700 men (for the most part Europeans), 
with six field pieces and as many mortars. They 
marched from the neighbourhood of Pondicherry on 
December 8, and soon after crossed the river Pandr and 
entered the British territory. Their plan was to halt 
at a country house belon^ng to the Governor, a mile 
and a half from the fort, which had a court-yard in 
fixmt and a large walled garden in the rear. They had 
been misled by some false intelligence conveyed to 
Dupleix, and did not expect that the nabob would 
send any considerable body of troops to aid the besieged. 
In this belief (as Orme states ®) they were dismissed as 
soon as they had occupied the house, and dispersed in 
quest of food and firewood and the other occupations 
natural after a march. While thus scattered they per- 
ceived that the whole of the nabob’s army was coming 
down on them, and had already arrived within a mile. 
A sudden panic seized on them at the sight, and in- 
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OHAP. stead of defending the garden, as sceinod the obvious 
' course, they fled with precipitation to tlie Jhiiifir, 
which they hastened to reci’oss, and were only s!ivc<l 
by the steadiness of their artillery from total destruc- 
tion.’' 

But this protection did not restore the coiiriig-c of 
the fugitives ; they plunged into the river, which was 
scarcely fordable, leaving their ranks, wefting their 
ammunition, and in many cases throwing away their 
arms. On this occasion they again owed their safety 
to the steadiness of their artillery, who drew np their 
guns on the river, and gradually withdrew them to 
form a fresh battery on the opposite bank. Ju this 
manner the detachment returned to their post neai’ 
Pondicherry, after a night and day of incessant (‘xer- 
tion, with 122 men killed and wounded, and liaviii'»' 
lost all their baggage but such as hud not come iij) 
when the action began. 

This unexpected success of the nabob’s troops gave 
M. Dupleix a higher impression of the im 2 )ortanc(: of 
that prince as an ally. He commenced a negotiation 
to obtain his fidendship, but did not slacken liis o])era- 
tions during its progress. He made another unsucccss- 
Deoember ful attack on Fort St. David by sea, and to hasten the 
1716. nabob’s decision he sent a detachment from Madras to 
ravage the neighbouring part of the Carnatic ; aiul th<> 
four ships of La Bourdonnais’ squadron wliieh had 
made their way to Achin returning about this time 
to the coast of Coromandel, he made so good a use f)f 
this apparent reinforcement that the nabob became con- 

’’ A French artillery officer who was present gives a (liirwiit luicdiiiit 
(La Bourdonnais, Smte de piieex j). (iS). |{y Ins hIuIi-uk'hI, 

the French wore not auriirisod, but doffutlcrt Iheiusclvt's until llicir 
annniinition was oxi>ondod, and tlien rotroalod in good ordov to the I'aiiar 
where they Ml into confusion as stated in tho text. ’ 
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vmced of the hopelessness of the English cause, and chap, 
transferred his friendship to their rivals. ™ 

As a proof of his new attachment he sent his eldest 
son, Mahfdz Xhdn, to Pondicherry, where he was re- 
ceived with great respect and gratified by magnificent 
presents. 

Could the French ships have co-operated in an 
attack on Fort St. David, their services would have 
been as important in reality as they had been repre- 
sented by Dupleix, for the garrison had almost en- 
tirely exhausted its resources, and was only saved by 
the entei-prise of an officer who ran his ship into the 
port and landed twenty recruits and 60,000Z. But the 
fear of the return of the English fleet, now superior in 
force, obliged Dupleix to send his ships to the western 
coast, where they anchored in the Portuguese port of 
Goa. He did noi., however, desist from his land opera- 
tions ; and being now secure firom the nabob he sent 
the same force as before under M. Paradis to renew the 
attack on Fort St. David, but when on the point of Marchs, 
commencing its operations it was mterrupted by the 
actual appearance of the English fleet, and compelled to 
I’etredt to Pondicherry. 

The fleet landed 100 Europeans sent fi’om Bengal, 
and lent 500 sailors and 150 marines as a temporary 
augmentation of the garrison. Not long after, 100 June, 
Europeans, 200 native Portuguese, and 100 sepoys 
arrived from Bombay, and 400 sepoys from Telli- 
cherry ; smd in the course of the year the Company’s 
ships brought out 150 Europeans from England. 

In January Major Lawrence arrived from England, 
with a commission to command all the Company’s 
forces in India. An attack being then expected from 
Pontlicherry, ho encamped near the Pandr to oi)pose it; 
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but it was not long before he detected a plot by the 
commander of the Tellicherry sepoys to cariy over his 
party to the enemy, and further discovered that his in- 
terpreter was in the practice of sending regular intelli- 
gence to Madame Dupleix, who understood the Tdmul 
language, and who was as active-minded and as much 
interested in public aflFairs as her husband.® The inter- 
preter and one of his accomplices were hanged, and 
the Tellicherry commander with ten of his officers were 
banished to St. Helena, where several of them had re- 
course to the remedy of Hindiis in despaii’, and assisted 
each other in putting an end to their lives. The 
failure of this conspiracy probably delayed the intended 
attack from Pondicheny ; and soon after, the English 
squadron which had withdrawn dming the monsoon, 
returned from Ceylon to Fort St. David, and put an 
end for the present to all designs on that place. 

But after the lapse of four months the four French 
ships that had been sent to Goa, and had since made a 
voyage to the Mauritius, returned with a reinforcement 
of three ships of the line fi*om Eui’ope. By judiciously 
availing himself of the land and sea breezes, which 
blow alternately during the day and night, and of a 
southerly wind which blows constantly at that season 
at a greater distance fi’om the shore, M. Bouvet, the 
commander, succeeded in deceiving the English commo- 
dore, first offering battle, then affecting to make for 
Pondicherry, and at length pushing straight for Madi’as, 
which was the real object of his voyage. He there 
landed 400 soldiers and 2O0,00OZ., and immediately re- 
turned to Mauritius. The English commodore (Griffin) 

® ‘ He was married to a woman endowed with as much spirit, art, and 
pride as liimsolf, bom in tlie countiy, mistress of all the low cunning 
peculiar to the natives, and well skilled in their language.’ (Lawmice’s 
NitrmUve, p. 31). 
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pursned him to Madras, but was too late to overtake 
him. 

M. Dupleix, thus relieved of the presence of the 
English fleet, and knowing that it would take some 
days to sail back against the southerly wind, deter- 
mined to employ the interval in one more attempt on 
Fort St. David. The first attack was to be on Cud- 
dalore, which was to be escaladed in the night. The 
plan having transpired, Lawrence had recourse to a 
stratagem. He withdrew the ganison and the gnus 
from Ciiddalore as a place incapable of I’csistancc, and 
as soon as it was dark inarched back both the guns 
and the ganison with such a reinforcement as seemed 
n{‘(:(*ssary for the perfect safety of the ])luc(i. TChn 
Froneli wer<5 ignorant of this second arrangenwint, and 
canH* on in the night as to an easy conrpiest. When 
1h(‘y were fi.King their sealing ladders, tlujy were snr- 
pris<!d by a discharge of muskotiy and graj)oshot from 
all th(! ranii>arts within reach. The sudden discovery 
of the trap laid for them struck the whole body with si 
panic. They flung down their arms without firing 
a shot, and fled in a trepidation from wliich they disl 
not recover until they were within the bounds of 
J’ondichciTy. 

This was M. Dupleix’s hist enterprise ngsiinst Fort 
St. David. lie was now husily occupied in provisling 
for his own defenijc. In addition to the, strong squadnm 
they sdready hsul in Iiulisi, the English ivore fitting out 
a givsit expeditism in Europe which there could be no 
doubt was ultimately designed agsiinst Pondicherry. 
It consisted of six ships of the lino, a twenty-gun ship, 
jmd a bomb vessel, and was accompanied by cloven of 
the ()om[)any's ship-s conveying troojis and .stores. The 
troops amounted to 1,500 men, and with them the 
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whole number on board the flout was iiicii. Jt 

was commanded by Admiral Doscawun. 

The admiral had ordora to attack ^Mauritius on his 
way to India, and he was assisted on that <‘xpu<lition 
by six Dutch Indiamen with 4{)() so]<li(‘rs, which wciv 
going from the Ca 2 io of Good Hope to Ih'ifavia. 

From the continual i)n!valouc<} <>l' tin* sunth-t-a'-l 
monsoon, Mauritius can only 1)0 ai)i)roaclifd I'rom one 
quarter, and from a reef of roths with which it i'. 
surrounded it is only accessible at two points. 'rhc>c 
difficidties, great at anytime, w(>r(‘ nearly insuriiioiuif • 
able to men without local knowledge, and lloseaweii, 
after reconnoitring and en(leavt)nring to olilain iitibr- 
mation by taking 2 )risonerK, gave up tliu enterprise and 
continued his course to India. 

On July 29 he arrived at Fort St. David, and took 
the command of the sliips in India. 'I'he eonil»ineil 
squadrons formed the largest marine force ev«'i* yet 
seen in those scius. It consisted of tliirty ship.s. i hirtci-n 
of which were of the line, and none of le-s than ."»<»(» 
tons burden. The English were elated by the prc'enee 
of so formidable an arnianient, aial ne\er donhtfd that 
the loss of Madras would he revengeil hy the Ciiptnre 
of Dondieherry. 

To this objiict UoHcaw'UU applie.<l himself without 
delay. The land anny was composctl of l.2(HI king’s 
troops and 800 tnarines ; a hattalion of TaO men in the 
Comi>any’s seiwice, among whom were StJO native 
rortugucse; 150 artillerymen; and 1,1 On sepoys who 
as yet were almost entirtdy undiseiitlined. To these 
the Dutch added 120 men from the.ir station at .Vega- 
Itatain. The nabob also, now again going over to the 
strongest, stsnt 2,000 of bis own liors<*, atid the admiral 
had 1,100 of his staiaicn trained to the iim* of ihi" 
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musket, who were scut asiioi’e to join tlie army as soon 
as the siege began. 

The heavy guns and stores wei’e sent ]>y sea with 
the fleet, and the army marched on August S. 

They entered the French territory at Ariocopang, 
a strong post with the state of wiiich (though only 
nine miles from their frontier) they were quite un- 
acquainted. A iJaxijy of 7(J() Kuropcaus was sent to 
storm a heap of ruins wdiich wms mistaken f{>r the 
works. On their arrival they discovered, close in their 
front, the I'eal post, a regular fortilieatitjn witlj a glacis 
and ditch, and were received with a fire of grajx* and 
muskctiy that killed ].'>() num and ofliecins. Among 
the latter w’as Major floodere, an able and e-K[H>rit!nced 
enginexT, who was r(‘li(«l on for comlncfing the sieg<‘ of 
I’(>ndi<!h(!iTy. Ilegular hath’iies wen* then crtxded, but 
so unskilfully that Ihey had to l»e mnoved to another 
place. Tlu! I'^niiieh an.erw'ards nuid(‘. a sally ; sonus 
saihu’s, umKicustomod to the scene, ran (»ir iti alarm, 
tlui soldicii’S hdlow'cd, an<I Major Lawi’ciice, who seorneil 
to (put his station, fell into the hands of tins {•nemy. 
After throe or four days a magaziuo within tlus places 
cxj)loded and tlu! French evmaiatcd it. 'I'he J'Inglish 
at length advanc(‘d with much diminished spirit, having 
lost tw'o of their hest ofliccrK and w’nsted many days 
which wore reiidex’cd of the utmost value from the 
aj>proaeh of tlu; monsoon. 

The tow'n of Pondicherry w'as sitiiaUxl about .seventy 
yards from the seashore. Its (!.\U*nt vvitliin the. walls 
was about a mile from nortli to Koutli, and yards 
from (‘list to w'cst. The land sides w'cw fortifusl in tlus 
modern manner with a wall and bastions, a difc'h, and 
an imperfec't glacis. 'I’ow'ards the sea then! were 
guns in low batteries wiiieh protected that tiux* and 
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commanded the roads. The garrison consisted of ] ,800 
Europeans and 3,000 sepoji’s. Besides the regular 
fortifications Pondicheny had another defence 'vvliich 
is common in the south of India and is called a Ijouiid 
hedge. It is a broad belt composed of iiloes, cactuses, 
and other thorny plants peculiar to tlie country, wlikih 
form an impenetrable thicket, and encloses a consider- 
able space of ground about the fort. In tliis instance 
it combined with the lower i>art of a river to form a 
circuit of seven miles, and had live openings, <‘a<ih of 
which was secured by a redoubt. One of Iheso nslonbls 
being carried with unaccountable etiso, the others wi.re 
necessarily abandoned. The English were then cnablc.(l 
to commence their approaches. The spot they sehictod 
was on the nortli-west of the fort, two or three miles 
distant from the nearest point to which the ships couhl 
be brought, although it was on the ships they (hip(!nde<l 
for all the guns and stores recpiirod for the sicg<*. 
They broke ground during the night of August 20 at. 
the extraordinary distance of 1,500 yards from tin* 
place, and threw up a first and second parallcil. Befijrc 
these works were completed the French made a sally in 
great force under M. Paradis. Tlicy attacked both 
parallels at once, and at the first discharge kilhsd thn 
commanding officer of the one most advjuiecd, on 
which many of the English ran away and the r«isl 
would have followed had they not b<jcu inspir<‘d hy tin- 
example and influence of Ensign Clive. I'his young 
man reproached them with their fears, pointed out tin.' 
glory of victory, and led them <*u with such vigour 
that twenty Frenchmen fell at tlus (Irst discharge, "'am I 
the lest, sui’priscd hy the unexpected resist atie<*, retiretl 
in haste. Ihey might still have (sasily overpoweri’* [ 
the handful of men opposed to them, but Pura<lis luel 
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fallen early in the attack, and, his troops discouraged 
marched back to the fort. 

The death of Paradis was severely felt by Dupleix, 
who lost in him not only a gallant officer and a devoted 
adherent, but an engineer familiar with the place he 
was to defend, and who had made the means of I’cpelling 
attacks on it his particular study. Dupleix hence- 
forward was himself the engineer, and shone as much 
in directing the operations of the ti’oops as in pro- 
viding for their wants and in animating their courage.'* 
Piirties continually sallied to attack the stores and 
cannon passing from the ships to tlie camp, and kejtt 
as many men employcid in escorting those convoys as 
had beforo Ixicn lanpiiii'd for transporting them. On 
one occasion they took t.wo battering guns, and a 
detachment being imnmdiately sent to recover tlaan 
was drawm into an umhuseade and obliged tt> return 
])r<!eipitately to the camp, allowing the*, cannon to }«.*, 
carrk*<l in triumph into the t<iwn. The garrison also 
kept u]> a constant tin* on the ’ivorking ])iirfi<!s and 
killed many men, and, when at last the trenches hu<l 
been advanced to within 800 yawls of the works, it was 
found that the Pronch had hit in water to flood a 
natural morass wdiich lay hetweem the liesiegtirs and 
the town, and ha<l thus put a stop to all further ap- 
jn’oaehes in that direction. At this distance tlu‘n‘fore 
the English were comp(!ll(Ml to erect their hutt(iri<‘s. 
Tluiy laid OIK! of four and oiu*of eight guns (all eighteen 
and twenty-four poundei>4), a third of five mortars ami 
fiftijen royals, and a fourth of fifteen eohonis ; hut the 
French opened new embrasures, I'stahlished liatti'ries 
on the eiTst of tin! glacis, and soon brought a tire. 

’* Mhnuift* jtmtv Uitphix; Aritclo 
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The admiral endeavoured to lessen this superiority 
by a diversion, and drew up all his ships abreast of the 
town. The depth of water would not allow him to got 
nearer than 1,000 yards off, and though the cannonade he 
opened was incessant and was terrible in appearance, it 
in fact did little injury, so that the French soon ceased 
to pay any attention to it ; and Boscawch, finding ho 
was wasting ammunition to no purjiosc, discontiuueil 
his fire. The fire fi’om the batteries continued for thrcio 
days longer, but from the distance could make but little 
impression, while that of the enemy increased, and dis- 
mounted nine pieces of cannon of the besiegers. Sick- 
ness prevailed to a great extent in the camp ; the mon- 
soon was rapidly approaching, and was preceded by 
heavy rain which threatened to shut up the roads and 
actually flooded the trenches. A council of war was 
held and a retreat resolved on ; the batteries worn 
abandoned, the guns and stores re- embarked, and «u 
October 6 the army set out on its retreat.^ 

The fort of Ariocopang was blown up as the army 
passed the site of it. The siege had lasted -12 days 
from the opening of the trenches. The loss by tins 
English in action and by sickness amounte<l to 800 
European soldiers and 265 seamen. Pew of the sepoy's 
were killed, owing to their own pusillanimity as well sis 
the duties they were employed in. 

It cost the French only 200 Euroiieans and fiU 
sepoys. The deliverance of Pondicluirry was highly 
honourable to the abihtie.s of the governor sind l-fut 
activity of the garrison ; but the attack might liavit 

* Ome. Nairaiiive of the TrmuuwstUnm tf tiui Jiriltitli, ihpmdrvnii iu 
India, cfcc., hy an Offloar who mroed in thm nfj^mdrotis, (Londc^n) 176 1 * ) 
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failed, even without such an opposition, from the want 
of skill on the part of the assailants, ‘ for,’ as Orme very 
truly remarks, ‘ there are few instances since the use of 
battering cannon of a siege carried on by Europeans 
with more ignorance than this of Pondicherry.’ 
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Peace with France— English expedition to Tanjopo— >Oapturt? of I )*'vi < S*t i 
and treaty with the Rdja— Dupleix’s amhitiouH 8tlu‘UifH CMiamhi 
SdheVs adventures— Joins Mozalfer Jang— Thoir alH.aiic'o flu* 
French— Defeat and death of Anwar-u-dfn — Rejoicings at 
—Attack on Tnchinopoly— The Rdja applies toiln» Eiiglinh - Aflvnin*o 
of N^sir Jang— Joined by an English force under Lawr(*iu*o> Mnfiity 
in the French force and its retreat — ^Duploix’s intrigu(>^H with flu* Pat/iii 
Nawabs— His enterprises— Capture of Jinjf— AttackH Ndsir Jairg 
Death of the Viceroy— Ascendancy of the French DiHcontcid. t#f tin* 
Patdn NTawabs — ^French acquisitions. 


CH^. Not long after the return of the tmojw from I ‘on- 
— dicherry, intelligence was received c»f a B«ts}»cii.siori t.i 
Aj). ml! between France and England preparatory lo a 
g^eral peace. This information pnt an end «o hos- 
tilities between the two nations in India, but as (lay li.-id 
still large military establishments, they could scjireely 
reconcile themselves to sitting down in a stale of 
peace, and were thus easily induced to employ llieir 
superfluous forces m the internal wars of tlie mitivt* 
prmces. The EngHsh were tempted by a smul! udvan- 
ta^cMuaUy offered, to engage in the conc<!r«s of ,i 
petty state, but the French entered dcHberatoly on aii 
weU-considered plan for pemmnenfly 
establishing the preponderance of their nation throu.l 
all the southern part of India. 

of Wl V^ncaji, and gramUncplicw 

u * t. succeeded to the principality of I union* 

but had beeu dethroned byhia natuid brother l-itAli 

* See ii, 40C. 
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Sing. Having no hopes from any other quarter, he 
applied to the English for assistance. His cause seemed 
just, he was supposed to have a strong party in Tanjore, 
and he promised the cession of Devi Cdta, a place at 
the mouth of the Coleroon, the possession of which was 
for many reasons thought desirable to the Company. 
He siccordingly met with a favourable reception, and on 
his engaging to pay the expenses of the war if success- 
ful, his other terms wore agreed to, 'J'hc jirovincc of 
Tanjore is bounded cm the north by the (*olci’oon, and 
extends seventy miles along the sea and sixty inland. 
It is crossed by many streams, and as every advantage 
is taken of them by means of mounds and canals, it is 
one of the best watered and most productive spots in 
India. Though the government was IVIarutta at tht* 
time we speak of, the people wcanj Tiimul, hut probably 
Ibe military chiefs, (‘specially those of the cavalry, were 
likewise Marattas. 

The force sent to I’estoro Beiaji consist<.*d of 4o0 
Europeans and 1,000 sepoys commanded by Captain 
CojTG, and its guns, provisions, and stores wore con- 
voyed in four ships, of which two were of the line. The 
distance the troops had to march was only tw(inty-five 
miles, but before it was accomplislicd the monsoon set 
in with a Hform which destroyed their tents, injured 
their equipments, jnul killed many of their cattle. The 
flag ship (a seventy-four), a sixty-four, and various 
other ships wci’c lost at sea on the. same oeeasion. 

When 0iij)t(un Cope was abks to move, he advanced 
to tlu! Cohnvmn, but inste.ad of being joined by friends 
of Sciaji', he found the whohj country against him. The 
Englisli s<jldiorH, who had lUiver beforcj encountered a 
native ])ower, were dismayed at the formidable appom’- 
ance of their on(nnicH. Tliey narrowly escapes! falling 
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CHAP, into an ambuscade prepared for their dcstruci ion in 
woods; and when they reached Devi ^ 

tbe hostility of the country and the want of infonnarion 
that they could hear nothing of their ships tliongli 
anchored within four miles of them. Ihcy wei'O t tea*- 
fore without provisions or guns. The walls of I H*a i ( ot a 
were too high to be escaladed, a pioposoil l)y 

Ensign Clive to blow tbe gates open with six-ponndt*!-.-. 
was judged too hazardous, and alter tlirowing some 
shells from cohorns into the place witliotit Ibe 

force fell back on Fort St. David. 

It was now clear that the cause of Seiaji was h<ipo- 
less, but the English had their own chat*a<‘ti*r t<» w- 
trieve, and hoped by the acquisition oi Dovi 1 ain aloia* 
to indemnify themselves for the expense oi tla* 

Their whole disposable force, 800 Europt^ans and (,*>00 
sepoys, was therefore embarked under Major Luwreiioo 
and sent by sea to the Coleroon. They lan<lc*d on tho 
side of a branch of that river opposite to lH*vi ('Ota, 

June 8, and from that side they determined to }>utt(jrtlKi town. 

A T> 1749 •t 

The wall being of cut stone, and not ol mud, was (‘asily 
breached in three days, but tlic river was dtK’p and 
rapid, and could not have been crossed if tlu* <‘arp<‘iif«*r 
of one of the ships had not volunteered to make a iid’t 
capable of carrying over a large part of tins I roups. To 
render the invention available it was net*<*ssary to hjiv(! 
a rope fixed on tbe opposite side, and the same car- 
penter swam across in tlie night and fiisteiied oiu‘ (o u 
tree near the bank. The rope was sunk under wah*r lo 
conceal it fi:om the enemy. Next day 400 Europeans 
and three field pieces warped across against llu' slrtniin, 
to the utter astonishment of the Taiijorlnes, Tiny, 
however, manned the walls in mullitudtts, ami lined 
tbe shore, keeping up a heavy fire on llu! troops as they 
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crossed. A footing once gained, the rest of the force 
crossed by degrees. It lost thirty Europeans and fifty — . - 
sepoys in the passage. 

Major Lawrence determined to stomi tlic breach 
without delay, and sent a platoon of 31 ExirojK'aus 
with 700 sepoys under Ensign (now Lieutenant) ( 'live, 
to occupy an unfinished entrenchment wliicli had he<!U 
thrown up in fi’ont of the breach. Tlie EurojKjims ad- 
vanced after losing four of their niunbcr, but they w'cre 
not followed by the sepoys, and their rear was tlius 
loft entirely without protection. This waul of co-opera- 
tion did not escape the enemy, and when th(! Eur(»- 
pcans had reached the enfrenchineni, aiul were aefually 
presenting their inuskiits to lire, a parly of horse which 
had been concealed behind ahaslion, l)y a .sudden and 
rapid evolution which manifesfaid the <*xc(*l1ene(! both of 
the hox’ses and the riders, fell on tlas rear <»f llu! platoon 
with so much iinj)otuosity that the men had no time, to 
face about and defend tluiinselves, and in an iiihtant 
twenty-six of the plat(M)n wmi cut to phte-es. A horse- 
man made a blow at Clive which he. avoidwl, nxid suc- 
ceeded in making his way to the sepoys with flmM;; 
others, who were all that survived tlu' slaughter. Major 
Lawrence now advanced with the main Ixsly of the 
detachment. The Taujonmihoi’sc rep<*at.c<l tlu-ir charge 
and were allowed to approach within fourteen yards of 
the line, when a cool discharge from th<! troops (now 
fully prepared to recclv<‘ tlieiu) caiistid su<;li li!ivo<i 
among them that they fled with jH-ecipitathm, and laiw- 
rence advancing found the brcjiich ■ahandoae<l and bad 
only to take j)ossession of the place. A brwly of lt),t)IK) 
Tanjorine horse who hiwl been post(«l behind the town 
moved oft' at the same time and ivtircd from the field of 
action. 
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The English had now gained their own object by the 
taking of Ddvi C<jta, and the rdja hsid little prospect of 
obliging them to renounce their conquest ; and, as there 
could be no hopes of restoring Sciajf against the wishes 
of the whole of the Tanjorines, there was little dilKculty 
in negotiating a peace. The rdja ccdal Devi Cota and 
a portion of territory round it, and paid a sum of money 
equal to the expenses of the war. lie also agreed to 
pay an annual pension of 4,000 rupees to Seiaji, and the 
English engaged to prevent any further disturbance to 
the government of Tanjore on the part of the latter 
prince. 

While the English were affording this example of 
intoiffercnce in the affairs of native states, M. Duph'ix 
was engaged in maturing the plan which he had long Ikk'h 
meditating. The weakness of the Mogul empire had 
Iwcn much earlier remarked by every Muropoan in il.s 
dominions. An extravagant contomi)t for its means of 
resistance led to the crade attempts of Sir flohn Child 
and his contemporaries. The <lisgraceful failure of those 
enterprises produced humiliation, and combined with a 
vague notion of the greatness of Aiirangzi'b to h*a<i 
men’s minds into the opposite c.xtromo of overral.ing the 
forces of the government. In the times of whicli we 
arc writing, the Europeans despised the portions of the 
system wliich they themselves saw, but they still in- 
vested it as a whole with ideas of power and resources 
immeasurably superior to their o-wn. Dujdeix was the 
first to perceive the relative importance of tli($ Euro- 
peans. He knew that the breaking up of the Mogul 
empire must produce civil contests, and he fonssaw 
that th(j discipline and courngc of tlic JCuropcans wouh! 
be allied in to the assistance of one or oilier of the 
com})ctitors. The French and English in jiailicular, he 
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thought, would necessarily engage in the dis2)nlcs which 
were likely to follow on Asof Juh’s death ; tlic nation 
which had joined the successful party wouhl douhtlcss 
employ its power to extirpate its Euroi)can rival, and 
the only safe course for either was to be first in the field 
and to occupy a commanding position before the oppf)- 
sitc party was aware of the crisis which had arrived.® 
He was likewise convinced that the circimistances of the 
times and the genius of his nation were alike unfavour- 
able to commerce, and that if the French desired aggran- 
disement in India, they must <‘uter on a more adventu- 
rous career.''* Fired l)y these views, so eojui-enial to ids 
natural ambition, DujdeLx looked around for an opening 
through which ho might enter into tlie inid-.t of the 
sti'ugglo of which he foresaw the ai»proach. Anwar-u- 
din he saw in ])ossesKion of power, with no f(‘mpta<lon 
to pay dear for foreign aid ; he knew that he was not 
to bo depended on a.s an ally, and believcsl him to lx* 
hostile to the French. ISh'isir-u-din, the destined suc- 
cessor of Asof dsdi, was (‘(pially indnpemlcnt of e.s- 
ternal sujji)ort, and had used his infinencu witli hi.s 
father to favour the English iji their late war with the 
French. The family of the last Nahohs of tlus (I.’irnat.io 
was still popular, and its connections retaiiu-d the eojii- 
mand of many strong jdaces, <jf which Anwar-ii-diii 
(though he had been for four years nahoh) lia«l not 
tliought it prudent to disjjossess them, hut the siirvising 
son of Safdor Ali, who was their natural <hief, was an 
infant, and Mortezjsa All, his nearest relation, was dis- 
qualified by his cowanlico and the remembranci! of bis 
crimes from heiMling a j>arty in any cause. In this 
review his eye rested on Chanda Si'ilud), in whom 
he perceived an instrument every way suited to his 

® Mfmiiii'f povf Ihiph'hr, p. 1H2. •' Oniw, 
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CH^. designs. Though Chanda S^eb had no claims to the 
‘ Carnatic, either from descent or appointment, he was 
connected by marriage with the old family, and from his 
militaiy reputation, his talents for business, his spirited 
character, and liberal expenditure, had long been the 
favourite of its partisans. He was therefore in a situa- 
tion which made him a powerful confederate, but did 
not enable him to maintain himself independently <)f 
his ally. He had now been for nearly seven years in 
confinement at Sattdra ; his wile and family had re- 
mained at Pondicherry, and through them M. Duplei.x 
kept up an intercourse with the prisoner. When his 
own plans assumed a distinct form, M. Duplcix be<‘auu‘ 
anxious to procure the liberation of his intended co- 
adjutor ; he entered on negotiations for the purpose 
with the Marattas, and sueceeded in consequence of his 
A a 1748. becoming security for the payment of an ample ransom- 
Chaiula SAheb left Satbira with eight or bsn of his 
old adherents and a moderate retinue.'* Though he 
had already hopes of assistance from Dupleix, it was 
impossible to commence oiicrations in the Curnutie 
without some army of his own. lie had therefore 
recourse to such means of obtaining men un<l nioiuy 
as his reputation and the small bo<ly of followers 
attending him enable<l him to command. He es- 
poused the cause of the Ihlja of Chitahlurg in th(i 
north-west of the Mysore against th <5 neighbouring 
Ksija of Bcdndr, hut he was unfortunab? in his first 
adventure. A battle took phuic at Mei:i Coialu (half- 
way between the residtmees of the eontanding nijas), 

’ Chand.i imtcuwliujis on hi.i lulwwo iiro takon froui 

Wilks, wh<» hfwl juucli butUir luoaiw of mforinatiou on that iioint Uian ilio 
author of ili'i'iiihr lletolnlUm lU'x liiihv (1757), on wliivh Oriiui mooiiim 
to found liiH iUioonnt. Excojit for lUo trauwuitiotm of tlm Kronch tlium- 
HolrciB, tho work juat inontiouod is untitled to ni> attuntiou on any uuhjucst. 
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in which Chanda Suheb’s ally was defeated, his own 
son killed, and himself taken prisoner. He was fortu- 
nately consigned to the custody of two Mahometan 
officers, and was able to gain tliciii over tt) his sid**. 
By their means he procux’ed his liberty, but was us 
far as ever from the means of invading the Carnatic. 

At this juncture he heard of the death f)f Afsof Jah, 
an event which led to new combinations, aiul (iuabhjd 
him to pursue his enterprise under moi’u favourable 
circumstances than he could possibly havi* anticipated. 

Asof Jah left six sons.® The eldest, Chii/.i-ii-dia, 
would naturally have succeeded to his usnrjx'd Jerritory. 
He had, however, been fur a lung tiim- acting as his 
father’s deputy in the high otlice of Ann'r-uI-< hum at 
Delhi, where he was the head of a party aikd either 
from regard to his inteix’sts in tliat (piarler, or from 
the want of moans to assert Ids rights in any other, he 
bi’ought forward no pretensicujs to the governnienl of 
the Deckan, contenting hunself with the simecssion to 
his father’s station at the c.apita!.’^ 'I’lie simond sou, 

'■'* The account of AboF JiUj’h »oxiH in from tho {t 

has been ropoatod by many anthorH, and J buiiovu disputod )>y none. 

^ See ii. p. 049. Book xii. cliap. iv. 

^ Kh e, dm 'h-v I- ( )m,m ; Sui r-nl -Motdhh < 7*1 . 

[The ASV77-'id-M(r^^?/Jw7‘/’a, boro for the 01*81 iimo (jtioitMl, is \vt»rK oj 
deserved autlioriiy and fro<iuontly cjtt»d in the arcount »»f tin* .tll.iiiM of 
Bengal. The author, Mir OlioUm llahHeiu Kluiii, wjn a porbou of lu'di 
family at tile court of Delhi, and on the jtccessiou of .Vly Verdi Kli'nt to 
power they became acUms 111 tlie rev<»lutionK which follt)w<‘d Tin* hibfory 
bearing the above title (lit. MaunerH of tlio Modeni.s) fominoncoh wit h 
a brief narrative (»f the stnigglos that followed llui <li*ath of Aur,ui%v.ili, 
including the invaHioii of Kailir Shah, tlio rmo of tin* Maraflaa, »ud tlir 
invasions of the Duranm. The chi(‘f iiden*Kt fif tie* narrative fonimeneeH 
with the wars of Bengal, and is bri>ught down to (he ehtse of Warren 
Hastings’ adininiHti.ition. Tin* \\<»rk w.ts trim, slated in l7Ht» by a Kr«'iieh 
man resident in India, and the lirst volume of a ivvisml trauslatiim was 
published liy General Briggs in 

Professor Cowel, in a imttj to Mr. KlplduHtoiuf’s ifiJttnj rtj hnfm. 
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Ndsir Jang, had long been forgiven his rebellion.** He 
had since resided with his fathei*, and had again been 
entrusted with the command of armies and the admini.s- 
tration of alFairs.® He was therefore lookc<l on as the 
avowed successor to the government, and took i)osses- 
sion without any difficulty or dispute ; his four younger 
brothers who were on the spot iinmediately acknow- 
ledging his title. Asof Jdh had, however, a graiid.»<)n 
by a daughter, who Inal always been a favourite with 
him, and on whom he had conferred the g'.vcrnmcnf of 
Bijapiir. This young inince, whose title was Mojiidfi'r 
Jang,^ was absent from court when Asof fifth dic<l, tmd 
as his residence was in the strong lort of Atidni, he 
thought himself sufficiently secure from Xsisir fltmg to 

l)ook xii. chap, i., icfors shortly to tluj woih anti from tlu* pn'fat*t» 

tti JUriygs’s tiiuisliition sonic lines in hi*jfli pr.tisc t>f tin* tirlginal, ilm 

tiviiislator compares favtmrahly with the lustorifal nn‘nn»irs tif Murope, 
mich as those of »Sully, Clarendon, or lJurnet. This is an e\!i,'4tj;ei'afion. 
The author enjoyed no such advanfages us were j>osheMSt*tl by these 
eminent writers. Its mciit is that it introduees the readi'i* to (In* life of 
a Mahometan in [ndia during a tune of revolution who was an a<*(»u' in tlie 
BCimes. The author in later life entered into the stTviee of the Mnjilihh, 
and writes with some knowledge of the manners of the e<in«|U**rors and enn 
quorod. The work is valuable as a picture of tlie (lines and of Ihe mo»hM 
of thinking of tho natives. Like Ibirnet he m very foml oi gossiping. 
The author’s compra'isou between native (i.e. Mahometan) and Mnglisii 
administration iu his time, at the end of (he wt^rK, is full of shrewd 
roniarks.- -En.] 

** See an tv, j). 8b. 

HviV’‘al^Mutdhhvna,u\, 111. Seealso Nasirdaiig’s 
eorroBpi»udouce, in his father’s lifetime, wi(h (’oniniodore (irillin, and tho 
authority he o^orcised in the O.iniatic. (Ihmse’s d/iysx/Z/V, N<» 11. pp, 
M, JO, &c.) 

^ Ills moar was iledayet Mohei u dm, by wiiieh be is tiften I'ldled. 
flo has been said liy some writeiw i«» have Imh'ii tho son of a barber, but 
lie was eci tainly of an ewlleni fauiily, and des(*eiHh‘<l from (he famoiw 
Vivsfr of Shall Jeh.ln, Sadidlab Klidn. A Kreia'Ii histonan, on (be t*ilier 
hand, eoiinei^ls liini tbrou.'Oi his grandmother wllii the Miiipt'ror 
Mohanmietl Sh.ih ; Imt (hat auth«*r’H aecount of llui ludoty of Moxatfer 
IS foiunUsl on the moslMUToiieous uiform.dlon (Ihmlt'n itt rofufnnt, d * ^ 

i. m.) 
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set up a claim on Lis own part, founded on an alleged 
will of Lis grandfatLer. TLe story, Lowevex’, made 
little impression, for not an individual of tLe court or 
camp of Asof JaL took part witL tLe asserted Leir of 
Lis cLoice ; and so little uneasiness did it give to N dsir 
Jang tLat Le assembled Lis army and set out for DelLi 
witLin a short time after Lis accession. He Lad been 
solicited to march to that capital in a letter, written with 
Lis own Land, by tlie new Empex’or, ALined SLsih,® and 
found sufficient motives for coinjOiunco in Ids fatLei'’s 
example on a similar occasion, and in tL <3 Lope of 
aggrandising Linisolf during the ti’oublos of tlic govern- 
ment. The invitation was pi’o]>al>ly extorted Ijy the 
fear of a second invasion l>y the Durunis, and it was 
witlidrawn when that danger wsis I'einoved.'* 

Nasir Jang receivetl iLm second imt.i(i<!ation after 
he Lad reached the I'ivcr Nei’bmlda,'* and by this time 
lie was, in all likelihood, well }>leu.sed to lu! left at 
leisure to watch the procasedings of Mozafler »fang. 
ITc tlici’cforo returned to AnrungaLsid, where lie passed 
the rainy season. 

Chanda Sdhob was not long in pei'ceiving the ad- 
vantage that would x*osult to both from a uxiion between 
himself and Moziilfcr Jang.** P>otL wore opposxid to the 
osLiblisLcd authority, and obliged to ti’y the cliaxicc! of 
bold and dosj>ei’atc enhirjadses ; Mozaller ,Iang coidd 
bring forth the troops and tn-asures of Lis pi'ovince, and, 
in Lis assniued cLuraetor of vieei'oy, he might conler on 

KhnsdiiflMtl-Ooi m. 

® Hoc ii. (i58j xii, iv. M. Duplitix^ with hm uhuiiI usHortM 

that Nilftir Jang was ftunimon<‘(l to Dolhi to niiHWor for hiH etm<laoi, tho 
govorainont of tho Dookau iiaviug proviuuHjy }»oou ottuforreil on Mo/^tJloi* 
Jang. Mrnwhrs fiinir p. 

* hhv:Mnvh'‘Ui^(huHi I ill. 114. 

** M. DujJoix BtatcH thatiliin contiociiou wjw lirat HiiggoBtotl l>,y haunoll 
io Mozalfor, who hod appliocl to him £ur mlvico, p. 4J. 
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CHAP. Chanda Sdheb the pretext of a title to the govern- 

! — ment of Arcot. Chanda Sdheb could repay these 

obligations by means of his skill and experience, the 
friendship of the French, and his influence in the 
Carnatic. 

The removal of the insurrection to that province 
was likewise as desirable to Mozafier Jang as to him, 
for its long independence made it indifferent to the 
authority of the ruler of the Deckan, and its distance 
in some measure protected it from his power. 

Some time may have been required to concert 
measures with M. Dupleix and with the malcontentn 
of the Carnatic, and the rainy season, which prevented 
fhe march of Ndsir Jang from Aurangdbiid, must have 
been equally unfavourable to the movements of Mozafler 
Jang; but it is difficult to account for the inactivity ol* 
both parties for several months after November 17 IS, ul. 
which period both the monsoons must have exhansfisd 
their fury. In March 1719 M. Dupleix ae(jnaiMt<‘d 
the Company with the steps which he proposed to 1.!ik<i 
in consequence of the reported a])proach of (lhauda 
Sdheb, but it was not until July 2 that he informed 
his Council of the actual arrival of that chief in tlie, 
neighbourhood of Ambiir. At the same tinu! lie 
announced to them that Ali Ilozza, the son of Chuiida 
Hdheb, who was at Pondicherry, had engaged to subsi- 
dise 2,000 of the French sepoys, whom it would otlu'r- 
wise have been expedient to discharge in c()nse<{ueu(je 
of the peace with England. M. Dupleix proposed that 
Chanda Sdheb should receive further assistance from 
the Company in his designs on the government of ( Ik* 
Carnatic ; that he should not be called on to [>ay his 
subsidy until in possession of tlic ])roviuco, and that, 
in return for these sacrifices, he should imme<liatt!ly 
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sign a grant of forty villages in Ms future province to 
the Company.® 

Though Chan'la Sdhob conducted the negotiation 
in his own name, the advancing army was under the 
command of Mozaifcr Jang, and was said to amount 
to 40,000 men. Chanda Saheb, with his followers, was 
cni’olled in this army as an ordinary leader of volun- 
teers, but he Avas in reality the director of all its pi*o- 
ceedings. As soon as M. Dupleix heard of the approach 
of these chiefs, he sent the 2,000 sepoys, together with 
100 Europeans, tlie whole under the command of M. 
d’Auteuil, to meet them, and this detachment was 
allowed to march unopposed past the city of Arcot and 
to form a junction with the invaders at no great dis- 
tance from the nabob’s ariuy.^ Yet Anwar-u-di'n had 
not been ignorant of the attack with which lie was 
thi’eatencd. He had for some time been preparing his 
su’my, and was now encamped near Ambilr at the head 
of 20,000 men. 

Like Ddst Ali on a former occasion, he had taken 
post at the mouth of a pass. His flanks were protected 
by hills, on one of which was the hill fort of Ambdr, 
and his front defended by an entrenchment furnished 
with artillery. He had further taken advantage of 
the neighbourhood of a lake to fonn a Avet ditch and 
to flood the countiy in front of his entrenchment. 
It woidd have been easy for the invading chiefs 
to have rendered this preparation useless by entering 
the Carnatic at some other point, but they felt it 
necessary at any risk to bring matters to a speedy 
decision. 

Their funds had already begun to fail ; tlie English 

M&mo%rc pour Difjdch', p. 43, and Fihcs judificatim. No. I. 

’ Duploix, Fiaecs jmtijicaticcs, No. 11. y 5. 
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could not be expected to remain long insensible to the 
necessity of supporting the government in possession ; 
and above all they might daily look for intelligence of 
the approach of Ndsu* Jang whom they could not with- 
stand for a moment unless they could gain some repu- 
tation and stability before his arrival. They therefore 
determined to attack the nabob in his position, and M. 
d’Auteuil offered his services to storm the entrench- 
ment with his own detachment alone. 

The French moved forward with their accustomed 
valour, exalted by their sense of the conspicuous station 
which they occupied in the eyes of the native chiefe and 
army, but the difficulties of the approach and the heavy 
fire of the artillery (partly served by European de- 
serters) compelled them to give up the attack. They 
soon renewed it with increased courage ; the struggle 
lasted for upwards of half an hour, and some of the 
French had actually mounted the breastwork, when 
they were again constrained to retire. M. d’Auteml 
was wounded on this occasion, but such was the im- 
pression made on the enemy by the indefatigable spirit 
of the French, that on a third assault they found but 
a feeble resistance opposed to them, and quickly made 
themselves masters of the entrenchment. The road was 
now open for Mozafter Jang and Chanda Sdheb, and on 
passing the entrenchment they discovered the nabob’s 
army drawn up in order of battle. But the previous 
success of the French, and their continued advance on 
the enemy, soon decided the fortune of the day. The 
nabob was killed at the head of his best troops, his 
eldest son, Mahfuz Khan, was taken prisoner, and his 
youngest and illegitimate son, Mohammed Ali, fled with 
such troops as he could collect and made his way 
to frichinopoly, of which place he was governor. The 
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French had seventy two Europeans killed and wounded 
in this action, and about three hundred sepoys.® 

The conquerors entered Arcot in triumph, and 
Chanda Sdheb was formally invested by Mozaffer Jang 
with the government of the Carnatic. Some time was 
spent in arranging the administration and collecting 
money, A general spirit of submission displayed itself ; 
it is even said that the governor of Fort St. David sent 
to compliment Chanda Saheb on his accession, but this 
precipitation, though not inconsistent with the timid 
policy of the English, rests on the authority of the French 
alone, and is most positively denied by the English.® 
The English, however, offered no opposition to the 
proceedings of the allies, and appear to have been lost 
in perplexity at the rapid progi'ess of their rivals, to 
which they knew not on what ground to object. 

News of a definitive peace had amved from Europe, 
and the French, according to the treaty, had restored 
Madras, greatly strengthened and improved since the 
time when it fell into then* hands j but as it was 
stUl much weaker than Fort St, David, the seat of the 
Presidency was continued at the latter place. 

The English took advantage of the existing con- 
fusions to seize on St, Thome, a small town about four 
miles south of Madras, which had formerly belonged to 
the Portuguese and now seemed without an owner, 
though doubtless situated within the territories of the 
nabob. The priests and many of the inhabitants, who 
w^ere Catholics, were ill disposed to the English on 
account of their religion, and the latter people were not 

^ Orine, i. loO. WilWs MybO) e, i 259, 261. 

■' !For the French account see Memohe pmio M. Difpleijr, p. 40, and 
the letter of the Fiench deputies in Canahridgo’s War m the Ckirnatic, 
Appendix, p 19 , and for the denial and refutation pp 23 and 30 of the 
same Appendix. 
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wittout apprehension that if they omitted to occupy 
this vacant possession they might be anticipated by the 
French.^ 

After the new nabob and the viceroy had settled their 
affairs at Arcot they repaired to Pondicherry, where 
M. Dupleix and the native princes vied with each other 
in the magnificence of their interview. Phey loaded 
Ikl. Dupleix with every mark of gratitude and respect ; 
they issued a liberal donation to the detachment which 
had assisted them. Chanda Siiheb gave eighty vilhiges 
to the Company instead of forty which he had promised, 
and Mozaffer Jang declai'ed his intention of granting 
the districts round Masulipatam to the French as soon 
as his authority should be established in that part of his 
territory. On one great occasion of cei*emony M. Du- 
pleix did homage to the viceroy, and the latter, after 
investing him with an honorary dress of the highest 
rank and of the richest materials, placed his own turban 
with all its valuable jewels on the head of Dupleix, 
while he himself put on the hat of the French go- 
vernor.* 

But though no man more enjoyed these pompous 
festivities than M. Dupleix, he saw with regret the loss 
of time which they occasioned, and repeatedly urged 
the native chiefs to move at once to Tiichinopoly, and 
thus extinguish the last remains of internal opposition, 
before they were called on to encounter Ndsir Jang. 
They at length set off, accompanied by 800 French and 
300 negroes and Portuguese, iu addition to the sepoys 

^ Dime, i p 133 ci mi 

® Orme, and Memowe lyour Jkipleix What for want of a hotter 
term I have called homage is the presentation of certain pieces of money 
in a particular form It is an acknowledgment of superiority, but not of 
any feudal relation. The exchange of turbans among the Indians is 
equivalent to mutual adoption as brothers. 
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who bad all along been attached to them. But before 
they reached Trichinopoly they were induced by their . 
want of funds to turn off to Tanjore where they 
expected to levy a contribution. Ever since the fiill of 
Bijapiir the Mussulmans had claimed, and when strong 
enough had compelled, the payment of a tribute from 
this principality. Chanda Sdheb had been defeated in 
one of these military collections, and as the Rdia of 
Tanjore had kept up a correspondence with his coun- 
trymen during the Maratta invasion of which Chanda 
S^eb was the victim, the highest resentment prevailed 
on the one side and the greatest dread and aversion on 
the other. 

The rdja therefore strained every nerve to obtain 
the means of resisting the threatened attack. He entered 
into correspondence with Mohammed Ali, and jomed 
with bim m earnestly soliciting Ndsir Jang’s appear- 
ance in the Carnatic. He also applied to the English, 
but with little success the heads of their Government 
were so distracted between the fear of incurring blame 
in Europe if they infringed the recent treaty with 
France, and that of being driven out of India if they 
allowed their inveterate enemies to aggrandise them- 
selves unopposed, that their whole conduct was a tissue 
of weakness and inconsistency. They had refused to 
give effectual support to Mohammed Ali against Chanda 
Saheb, yet they sent 120 sepoys to assist him in de- 
fending Trichinopoly ; and although they now encou- 
raged the Edja of Tanjore to hold out to the last, the 
only assistance they gave him was that of twenty men 
detached from the small party whom they had sent to 
Mohammed Ali,^ 

Tanjore was ill prepared for a siege, but 'Chanda 
» Orme, i. 138 " Orme, i 139. 
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Suhcb’s present object was money and not revenge, 
aad the sack of the town would have enriched the 
soldiers without relieving the treasury. He was there- 
fore easily led into negotiations, which were long 
protracted by the artful management of the raja, and 
when at last he began hostilities, the Maratta so well 
assumed the appearance of unfeigned alarm, that Chanda 
Saheb renewed the negotiation in full confidence in his 
sincerity. More time was thus consumed, and when 
the rdja had brought down the demand on him from 
forty millions of rupees to seven, he still affected diffi- 
culty in raising the money, and clogged the payment with 
so many obstructions, that ere the first instalment had 
Ixeen discharged, his enemies received intelligence of the 
long-dreaded approach of Ndsir Jang, on which they 
broke up their camp with precipitation, and marched 
back towards Pondicherry.' 

Before they roachel their destmation, they were 
surprised by the sudden appearance of a large body of 
Maratta horse, who attacked them on the line of march, 
wheeling, fii’ing, and charging individually, according 
to the loose manner of their nation. Their numbers 
and audacity would have made a serious impression on 
the undisciplmed portion of the army, had they not 
been kept in check by the French field pieces untU the 
whole force reached Yelamir and took up a strong posi- 
tion within a short march of Pondicherry. 

These Marattas had been assembled by Ndsir Jang 
to act as light troops with his army and had been 
detached by a southern pass to harass the enemy, 
while he himself was slowly advancing from the north. 
About three thousand of them were commanded by 
Mordr Rao of Guti, who has been mentioned before,® 

^ Oime, i. 139, &g <• See ante, p 88. 
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and were probably the best Maratta horse that ever 
took the field.'^ 

Ndsir Jang’s march had been protracted by the 
necessity of allowing time for the feudatories and tribu- 
taries of the southern part of his territory to join his 
standard. Among these, besides Mordr Rdo of Guti, 
Avere the three Patdn Nabobs of Caddapa, Oarmil and 
Shdhmir, and the troops of the Rdja of Mysore, under 
his best general.® The whole were reckoned, in the 
usual vague style of the Indians, at 300,000 mpu j with 
1,300 elephants, and a prodigious park of artillery.® 
With this great force Ndsir Jang advanced towards 
Pondicherry, making his general rendezvous at Jinji. 

Meanwhile, M. Dupleix, however he may have been 
chagrined by the misconduct of his allies, in no respect 
abated his exertions to support their cause. He had at 
first furnished them with money from the Company’s 
treasury, and having exhausted the disposable part of 
its funds, he next advanced money on his own account, 
and in this maimer he had paid them 200,000 rs., some 
time before the march to Tanjore. He now made 
further advances, and received in return an assignment 
on the revenue of the Carnatic to be paid directly by 
the collectors into his hands.^ 

He likewise increased the Europeans with their 
army to 2,000. But, as he had ground for uneasiness 
about the conduct of these last troops, he thought it 
prudent to endeavour to bring about a pacification. 
He accordingly wrote to Ndsir Jang, who continued his 
operations without noticing the overture. 


’ Orme, Lawrence. ® Wilks, i. 262 

** Colonel Lawrence in his narrative says 800, but that must be an 
error of the press. 

^ M47noire^oii/r Dwpl&ix, p. 49. 
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That prince had summoned Mohammed Ali to join 
. him at Jinji, and had called on the EngliKsh to send a 
body of their troops. Among the causes of the irreso- 
lution of the government of Fort St. David had been 
their uncertainty whether Mozaflfer Jang was not the 
rightful viceroy of the Deckan, and whether by sup- 
]iorting Mohammed Ali they w^erc not flying in the fiice 
ol‘ the Mogul’s authority. The magnitude of Nslsir 
Jaiig’s armament, and the general adherence of the feu- 
datories and dependents, at length convinced them that 
he was the acknowle<lged viceroy. They therefore laid 
aside their scruples, ordered their detachment from 
Trichinopoly to join him, and sent GUO EuTOpcans 
under the command of Major Lawrence from the Presi- 
dency itself. This last ])ody joined the viceroy when 
he was already in sight of the enemy’s lines at Vilmir. 
Nj'isir Jang received the major with great cordiality, 
and in the spirit of Oriental poliieness offered him the 
command of the whole army ; Imt when Lawrence 
Huggeste<l that, instead of making an attack in front on 
the strong position of tlu; enemy, lie slioiild dislodge 
them by ciilting off their communieation with Pondi- 
cherry, he at once rejected the proposal as inconsistent 
with his dignily. The vast superiority of liis mimlu'rs 
in some, measure, just ifiei I his eonlideuce. Mozaffer rlang 
and Chanda Saluib must themselvi's have felt tlmt no 
])osition could liave enabled them to offer resistance 
with their own troops, and that all tlKsir hopes of viefory 
lay in the valour and diseipline of the Friuich. 

What, th(‘n, must have been their eonsfernation 
wlien they discovereil that they were oii the eve of 
losing that support on which they so o.xelusively 
depended, 'riic best officers ol* the Frimch army Inid 
been employed on the expedition towards Trichinopoly, 
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some of them had suffered from sickness and fati.£?nc, 
and all thought they were entitled to some repose 
before being sent on a new sciwicc. M. Dupleix was 
obliged to replace them with officers on whom ho had 
less reliance, and these were envious of their prede- 
cessors, who they said had Ijeen enriched by the con- 
tribution at Tanjore, while they were sent on a duty 
which promised nothing hut danger. On this grouml 
they applied for a donation to put them on a level v\ilh 
their follows, and thought they wore 1roato<l with gross 
injustice when their request was roiusod, 'I'lioir dis- 
content infecU'd the ]>rivate soldiers, and gave ri.-o, to 
groundless fears and suspicions. At oik* tinu! it, was 
said that they were too few to c'ontend with tin* vast 
host of Nasir dung, at another that Mojcallijr dang was 
in league with his uncle, atid was only leading on tlu* 
i^'rencli to h<*t.ray them to their enemies; and tljcse 
feelings j)roduee(l u g(‘neral d<anand to he marched hack 
to Pondicherry. M. <rAuteuil, who commanded the 
French troops, (fiideavoured to keep down this mu- 
tinous S})irit, an<l suc(*eeded in retaining his troops in 
their position during the first action with the enemy. 
It was confmcil to a cannonade, and hefiire it lK*gan 
M. d’Auteuil proposed that the two Kuropi'un nations 
should lorbear firing on each otiier ; Major Ijawrenei* 
agi’cod, but a shot from the Kri’iieh coming near his 
men he thought it was done to ti’y his temper, an<l tired 
three shots in return. None of them were fatal, and 
the whole eanuonade imidiiccd little effect. That ev<*n- 
ing tliirtecn French otlhicrs shutnefully threw up their 
commissions ; ami M. irAiiteiiil, anticipating the effect 
of this desertion on the men, determined at once to 
march back to I’ondicherry. This result of the dis- 
contents fell like a thundt'rholt on Mozatfer dang ami 
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Chanda Saheh, and chang;ed all their hopes of great- 
ness into fears for their lives and liberty. The weaker 
niiud of Mozaffer Jang remained undecided what course 
to pursue, but Chanda Saheb at once dotei’mined to 
adhere to the French in all extremities, and joined 
M. d’Auteuil with a body of his nio.st faithful retainers. 
As soon as the i*etreat of the French was known, 
jMonir Tldo set off in pursuit of them. lie came up 
with them about daybreak, and attacked them with a 
vigour and perseverance which is rare even "with the 
liest cavalry. He broke into a hollow squai*c which 
M. d’Autcuil haxl found it necessary to ibrm, and 
iinding that ho was only followed by ■fifteen horsemen 
ho made another desperate (‘fibrt, and forced a passage 
through the opposite side with the loss of nine of his 
c()m})anions. 

The French would have found it difficult to make 
their way to the bound hedge had they not been 
assisted by the activity and resolution of Chanda 
Sahel) and the shiuder troop which still adhered to his 
ibrtunes. 

Mozafler Jang, separated frrau his friends, and 
hourly deserted by numbers of his followers, lia<l no 
choice l)ut to throw himself on the clemency of his 
uncle, lie hud liecn told, or had imagined, that he 
might Ik! re.stored to his former government, but. as 
soon as he reached the cam]) he was thrown into con- 
liimment. The remains of his army were attacked and 
<lispersed in a moment, so that not a tracii remaine<l 
of the formidahh* confc<lera(ty which so lately aspired 
to the government of the Carnatic! and the Deekan.'^ 

* Miv Oriiio nlliidt'K io h rt^port ihui Moy^Ulor capitiro wan the 

rt’snitof <n*aciuTy on tho part of Nawr.lanf^, but Oobniol Lawrunen (who 
un.s ainl no pano*'ynNt of Na»u* aH wull as all iho nativu 

iiihforiaiN, an* ailfnt nn tlm Hubjwt. 
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Forty Froncli gunners, who had nnacconntably been 

loft behind with eleven gnns, were cut up by the 

horse on this occasion, and would all have been de- 
stroyed, but for the interjjosition of the English, W'ho 
succeeded in rescuing a lew. 

It is easy to conceive the anguish with which M. 

Diipleix behold the <lcstruction of all his schemes of 
ambition, the ruin of his frien<ls, and the disgrace of his 
nation. Ihit those emotions were oonfinod to his o\mi 
breast; those around him saw nothing Imt conruhiiioe 
and serenity. lie directed M. <r.\ufciiil t(j ]>c brought 
to trial for retreating W'ithont orders, and sent hack the 
army to encamp hcyoiid the bomwl licdgc ; he |)Iaccd 
the mutinous ollicuirs in arrest, reslonsl (»rdcr amoiig 
the men, and soon iusiurcd all -with the same ardent 
desire as himself to efl’ace hy some hrilliant a<!tion the 
stain brought on them hy the misc(»mlm‘t of some of 
their follow-soldiers. 

At the same time he did not neglect tlas means of 
attaining his object by an)i<;abh‘ arningenHUit. lie wnrcit efi, 
made overtures h) Ndsir dang, and fkiiit deputies to his A.iNttfio. 
camp to negotiate. 1 1 is tone, however, was us high as 

heforc. After he had with n*lu<tUui(!e waived a demattd 
for the roleuH(i and restoration of Mostaller flang, lui 
insist(!i!, as an indispensable condition, that the former 
govenmuait of that prince should he (;onferr«*d on his 
infant son, that Ohundii Sjiheh slnmhl la* NaI>o)) <tf tin* 
Carnatic, and that none of the family of Amvar-ii-di'n 
should ev(!r succwhI to that olliee. This iHireniptory Aiiriiin. 
demand broke off tins negotiation. Nasir dung was not 
disposcal to foster a rival in Ins iniincidiate dominions, 
and having alrea<ly grantiid tins government ol‘ the 
Carnatic to Mohaninnid All, he could not Hsttsn to 
applications from anotlmr <juarter. 
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Blit though M. Dupleix failed in his avowed negotia- 
tion, he succeeded in another which he had at least as 
much at heart. His long residence in India had endued 
him with a thorough knowledge of the character of the 
natives, and at the same time had given him a taste, as 
well as a talent, for their crooked policy and intrigue. 
The first of those qualities suggcsto<l the probability of 
disaffection among some of the numerous chiefs who 
accompanied Niisir Jang, and by means of the second 
he established a communication with those who wore 
most likely to contribute to his designs. The tlirco 
Patiin nabobs had joined the viceroy’s standard rather 
jis allies than dependents, and expected in return to 
be gratified in several claims which they had brought 
forwai’d. Finding that after the defeat of Mozaffer 
Jang, they were treated as mere feudatfuios, who had 
done no more than their duty, they were filled with 
resentment and disposed to listen to any proposals that 
held out hopes of revenge. The embassy afforded an 
opportunity for coming to an understanding wdfh tlu'se 
chiefs, but a long period was still required to settle ilui 
terms of their defection, as well as to arrange the time 
and manner in which it could be made most useful. 
M. Duphiix did notallow his hopes from their assist- 
ance to ndax his own exertions during the interval. 
As soon as the negotiation with Nsisir flung was 
broken off, 300 Europeans under M. de la Tt)uehc 
wore detached fi*om M. d’Auteuil’s army to boat up 
the nabob’s camp at night. They entered an exposed 
quarter, fired with severe effect on such of the eiuany 
as wcw! within roach, spread an alarm through the 
more disUmt parts to the cncampinejit, and then 
retired, with scarcely any loss, to their own liiuis. 

'rhr(!(! days after this exploit, tlm viceroy took tiie 
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resolution of returning to Arcot, a measure incxpwlieiit 
in itself and fatal in its couse<j[ucnc(‘.s, as occasioning 
the separation (jf the English. Major Lawiviice had 
been employed in soliciting an addition to the (Company’s 
lands near Madras, and had been wearied out by the. 
evasive answers wdiieli he i*eeeived. He was now told 
that he should be gratified on that head if he would 
accompany the army to Arcot. This ]>roi»o.saI was 
doubly objectionable, as being part of a plan for 
removhig the viceroy from the point, where his 
2>rescnce wjis re(|uin!d for his own inl<‘rests, and as 
leaving the English territory e.xposed without pj’o- 
toction to the Enaieh ; and Lawrence, who, though a 
man of sound sense, and an excellent officer, had not 
the pliancy ami address of his Eurojjean rivals, saw int 
use in eoiitinnirjg his eo-ope.rulion wIh'Jj it s<rmed so 
little valued. lie had als<* n‘e.elve<l some intimation of 
the ]»lots which were in agitati<»n ; un<{ erroneously 
attributeil the. formation of them to the prime minister 
Slidli Nawii/i Khan, whom helms unjustly si isjM'<*le<l of 
secret opposition to his own vie-ws. He Inul attempted 
to warn Nasir Jang of his danger, hut found his own 
interpreter too mueli in awti of the ministca' to jKirforni 
his part in the eommiinieation. lie tluTeflire lost all 
confidence in liis confederates, and iletermiiicd to return 
to Fort St. Havidassoon us the army should eommence, 
its march for Arcot. 

Nilsir Jang is repmsenhil in very diflerent lights 
by his own <*oiintryim‘n ami by the European writers 
of this peritxl. 'I'o the latter he appeanxl a wt»rthless 
voluptuary, remarkahle for nothing hut sloth, (fajjirice, 
and iucapueit.y. The native authors, on the other 
hand, record the skill and activity hy wliieh he <hi- 
feated and repressed the Marattas in the liiglu‘st tide 
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of their prosperity,® and the personal courage he dis- 
played in his more unfortunate resistance to his father. 
They expatiate on the quickness of his talents and the 
high cultivation of his understanding, and speak with 
affection of his amiable disposition and manners. He 
Avas himself a poet of considerable merit, and his prime 
minister Slulh Nawaz Khan, and his intimate friend and 
eompsmion Ghohiui Ali Azsid, wci’c the best Persian 
writers of their age. Even this Last author, however, 
who was with him on the morning of his death, admits 
that he had fallen into habits of indulgence in his latter 
days, smd countenances the statement of other writers, 
that he sacrificed his duties and interests to his px'o- 
peusity for the pleasures of the seraglio and of th(! 
chase.‘‘ 

These last imputations are borne out l)y his (soiiduct 
during the whole of this campaign, lie should lumi 
availed himself of the aid of Ijawrence’s detachment to 
attack the French before they recovered from their hiU' 
reverse and while they were destifute of nativ(j allies ; 
he might tlum have shut them up in PoiidiclKirry, cut 
off their e<mununieation with the country, and trusted 
to time and the ])r(!ssurc of those, iueonveidenccs for 
detaching them from their (ionmiction with dhanda 
tSaheh. Instead of this, ufte.r wasting time iti imgotia- 
tioTi, he remained in the enjoyment {)f his favourite 
])ursiiits at Arcot, and allowed his enemies to prosecute 
their plans undisturlKid. 

M. Duplei.x did not fail to profit by this supineness ; 
his vigour and enterprise s(‘eming to increase with his 
difficulties. Nasir flang having ordered the Kreiieli 

Stiu Ml chap. UK 

’ Horn A'iihl (tjtiotcd hy WilkH, i. KhoTiiurh^i-Omru^ Supjilvuw'Ut 
t<) the Miii'mr'-id Omm^ Htur td MotiiUwrin, 
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factory at Masullpatain to be s<*<pi(!Mtrate(!, Ik* sunt a 
detachment by sea and occupied that gruit city itself, 
near 400 miles in the rear of Xfisir fJang’s positl<ai. 
This conquest, which Irom the nature of the ground 
was easily retained, gave the natives a conspicaious 
proof of his own sti*cngth and the weakness ol* }»is 
enemy.® Even before this time, he sent ."iOO Ein’o- 
peaus to throw a garrison into the strong pagoda and 
the town of Triv^adi, an*! t(»eoIli*t:t thi!re\<*nue from the 
adjoining districts. This first sti*p towards the o<*eupa- 
tionofhis territory alarmed ]\[ohanun(*d Ali, wlio press<*d 
Ntisir Jang for leave to take the field in its <l(*fenee. lit* 
received such a reinfor(*em<‘nt from (he viceroy as niis<*d 
his whole force to men, and he obtaim*!! lOO 

Europeans and IjOlH) sepoys from lAiwn‘n<*e (who was 
then in charg<! of the civil govt*rnim*nt of Fort St. 
JDavid), engaging to pay tlu*m n'gtdurly from bis own 
I’osounies. 

lie then marelit*d (o Trivudi, but afnir being re- 
pulsed in an attack on (,Iie Fremdi position, in wbieh 
both he and the English incurred loss, lie got inlo dis- 
putes with (Ia|)tain dope, the eommaiider of the latter 
force, and either Irom anger <»r ni*eeHHity ndused to 
issue the pay which hud l>e<*n promised to them. A 
reference was made to Fort St. David, and i.awrenei*, 
with the same spirit of imlignalion wliieli had dictated 
toliiiu the resolution of quitting Nslsir Jang, onlen'd the 
troops to leave the naboliand return to F'ort St. David.® 

Dupl<*ix took inunediate advantage of Ibis busty 
step, lie sent a reinfor(*<*nH*nt wbb*b <*ompl(*ted the 
detJu*bnK*nt at rrivadi to 1,K(M) Europ(*ans, 2, .*>()() sejioys 
and 1,000 of (Jianda Sabeb’s horse. With tlieso the 
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Frcncili attacked the nabol), and in a short time totally 
defeated and disi)ersed his army, with scarcely the loss 
of a man on their side. The nabob fled to Arcot with 
a few attendants. Animated 1)y this sneeess, M. Dupleix 
determined to attempt the bold enterprise of an attack 
on ffinjf. 'rids rcnownc<l fortress, which so lon^ re- 
sisled all the power of Aiu’angzib,^ was unable to with- 
slaud the skill and valour of a French detachment. A 
i()rco drawn up Ixdbre the town was deh'atcd and pur- 
sued within the walls. Three steep and carefully forti- 
{i(!d nioimtains, which form the stren.i?th of the place, 
were attacked in the night. Redouldaliter rcdoubl, was 
carried with the bayonet, and neither the strength of 
the forts on the .summits nor the ditlie.ulty of ascimding 
the crags on which they stood ctmld offer any (»b.sfruc- 
tioii to the impetuosity «»f the assailants ; the gal.<‘s 
Avere Idown ojtcn with jHjtards, the forts wi're stornHid, 
and by daybreak the whole of dinji was in posse, ssitjn 
of the French. 

'riioso brilliant e.xjdoits restored the reputation of 
the Fi'onch, and raised it. to a higher ]>iteh than (jver. 
'fhey at length romsed Na.'-ir dang; from his dr(*um of 
security. Considering tlu! relnillion to he crushed hy 
lh<i eai>tpivify of M<«afrcr dang, he had .sent bu<’ka larg<! 
p<irtiou of Ids own troops and allowcsl maJiy chiefs to 
I'ctuim to their poHSossi(ms. lie now en<l<‘UVoure(l to 
reassemble those forojs, but the rains which w<‘r<! at 
their height above the ghats, and went impending iji the 
('-arnatic, were jinfavourable to that operati«>n. 

At length ho iuovimI from Are.ol. and slowly advaiuHtd 
towards dinji. While he was yet si.xhsm miles from 
that pla.e(! his progre.ss was arr<‘.st.ed hy the s<!tt.ii»g in of 
tlu! monsoon, which eomphitely iuuiKlatcd the eoimtry, 

’ Sea u I?o(>k xi. eliap. iii. 
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and after the first hurst, lie found hinjsolf shut up he- 
twecn two swollen rivers. In this situation he remained 
for two months. His nnny -was nesrrly as gvciit as ever in 
numbers, though much diminished in fighting men ; and 
it was not long before it bogJin to suffer from scarcity as 
well as from sickness and the inclemency of the weather. 
In these circiimslancos, Nsisir flang made overtures in 
his turn to the French; on whi<-h M. Duideix raised 
his terms, requiring the cessi(»u of Masnlipatam. and the 
temporary occupation of flinji, in addition to his former 
demands. This hid to a protracted negotiation ; and 
M. Duidcix had full time to carry on his intrigues with 
the disaffected chiefs. He had now gaine<l a body of 
Marattas in addition to the Falun nabobs, and l>y iIks 
beginning of December the jdot was rijxi for eNeciithm. 
The French wui'c to make a night attiuik on the, camp, 
and their confederates wer<! to elumge sides durifiir tin* 
action, when tlici suddenness of their defee.tioii coidd not 
fail to decide the fal(i (tf tlm laittle. Just at this timcj 
Ns'isir Jang made new ju’oposals, and such as M. Dnplei.x 
was well dispose<l to accept; but the onhir had alnuidy 
gone to strike the blow, and it was tof> late to sus]»eii(I 
its efiecls. 

M. d’AutGiiil being disabled by illness, the eommand 
fell on M. dc la Touelic, who marched from Jinji with 
800 Europeans, #1,000 si‘po)fS, and t,eii field piee<ts. Ih* 
set out at isigbt, and being fiirnislutd with guides by 
the confederates be reaclusl tlu! skirls of the Mogul 
camp Ix'forc morning. The army was sfal.tere<l over 
eighteen miles of ground, and as it was eoinplotcly 
taken hy surprise dijlereut parties came without concert 
to the i)oint attacked ; tlu'y w(!r<! encountered in suc- 
cession and easily driven off by the Frencli field pieces, 
I’lie. park, with a strong Ixsly of irregular iiifimtry 
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CHAP, attached to it, was passed without a coufliof . By tliis 
time the day broke : half the viceroy’s army liad not 
been engaged, and M. de la Touche might still luivc 
been overpowered when the smallness of his force was 
observed. He had occupied three hours in making his 
way for three miles into the encampmenj, and as y<>t 
he had heard nothing of his allies. AVhih* in lla* midst 
of these reflections he saw before him a vast body of 
horse and foot drawn up in order, <*.Ntt*nding as liir as 
the eye could reach, and his troops were on tin* point 
of losing courage at the idea of having slill 1o contend 
with this formidable host when th<fy perceived in the 
centre of it an elephant bearing a huge whih* Hag. 
This was the concerted signal of tin* <'.onfedera{es, and 
was welcomed with repeated shout.s by tlm soldiers. 
More white flags were seen to rise umidst ofl»*r brMli«-s 
of troops, and M. do la Toncluj was soon informed of 
an event which of itself Wiis nu)re impftHunt fhan any 
victory he could have gainwl. When Ni'isir dang first 
learned that his army was seriously allackiil he row* 
and prepared to move to the iMiint assailed. His 
manner was cheerful and com])(>.se<l, but he did not 
mount his elephant until he had ja'i-formcd his d«*votions 
and solemnly commended himself to tlui protection of 
Providence. Warning was given to him of tin* inti*n<led 
perfidy of the Afghdns, but from ills unsuspecting 
temper he refused to creilit it and wtmt straight to 
their part of the line to satisfy himself of their fidelity. 
The first chief he came to was Jlimmat Khiin, Nalail) 
of Caddapa, and as he drew near he saluted him hy 
raising his hand to his head. The com})lini(*nt was not 
returned, and as it was not broad daylight Nitsir rbmg 
thought it might not have bccai observed. Hu tliereforo 
raised himself in his howdah to repeat the salutation, 
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when he received two shots through his hody, one 
by the nabob himself and another by an attoiulant who 
was behind him on his elephant. lie iinnutdiately fell 
down dead, and Himmat Ivhdn onlei'etl his head to be 
cut off and stuck on a spear. This asstis.sinutiou was 
certainly unpronicditatcid. 'PIm! nabobs would have 
joined the French and would not have* .«i<-rii])l<!d to lake 
the viceroy’s life in battle, but they could ucvit hav«) 
anticipated that it would be placed witbiii tb<‘ir power 
by a spontaneous act of the vudiin,’’ 

Mozaffer dang was forthwith releascfl from priMin 
and saluted master of all the <hiiiiinions of A.suf dab. 
The whole of Ndsir dung’s army hasfciKMl to '•ulunii ir» 
him, tmd by nine in the morning trampiillity was rc>fon‘d 
throughout the eimanijnneiit. 

IShdh Ndwiiz Khiin, the minister, lied to a fort. iiu>i 
Mohainuied Ali mounted his fht'test hom> and M-t off 
with two or three attendants for 'rrh-hinopoly. Tltree 
of the late viceroy’s younger brothers w<‘re in the <;jimp, 
but without adhoj’cnts and unprcipartHl for a crisis they 
could offer no i-csistance to their ne.pluiw. News of 
this revolution was soon brought to (Jhaiida Siilieb ut 
Pondicheny, and he run overjoyed to tlu! (Joverument 
House to give the first intelligeiK-e to M. Duph-l.v. 
They embraced like tw<j friciinls es<‘ajH*d from a ship- 
wi’cck. The event wiis uunouiieed to t.lu* town by a 
general discharge of the artilhay, and in the e\«‘iung 
M. Dnpleix held a court and re<:eiv«id the eongraluia> 
tions of all llui inhahit'ints. 

" Oniiu (i. IBn til Kit), VVilkH, Many ]iaHNag(w in tlm 

account of the Htiiriti of .linjf luid |ji tlio Riiii'iM'iliiig narrative are rnpiod 
vorliathn from (hum ; Imt ntlmra vary eouHiilemlily fium liia atatuiiienlH, 
aiul in tliuiu I have cii icily Iweit kiuiUhI Ity Ditpieix aitil WilLa, 'I’lio 
cirouniBtancoB of tlio ileatli of Nilwir Jang arti uiilifoty from the Kmi .1 o'l/ 
(quoted by Wilka, i. 2(!7) and the MMr-ul-Omm. 

I. ;! 
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M. Dapleix had now attained the hiiinmit of his 
ambitious wishes. The Carnatic was in a manner his 
own, the Deckan was at his feet ; an<l it was no 
extravagant imagination to suppose that the influeuee of 
his nation might ere long ho extended over llindostan. 
Ten days after the battle jMozafTer .Fang apptiared at 
PondichoiTy and was I’eceived witli eveiy mark of joy 
and of ixispect. Shows and processions were re])t‘atc'd 
with as much eagerness as before, l)ut with an iiujrease 
of magnificence pro^tortionwl to the occasion, which 
was not now the occupation of a province hut the un- 
disputed iUi(piisitiou of a gi’cat kingd<mi. I»ut .Mozatler 
dang’s share in all th(( r<‘joi«‘ings of which he was the! 
object was emblttcro<I by his sil.iiation in retl*ren<ic to 
the I*ulan nabobs, Wliile still a prisoner he had agreed 
to all their doniunds, and they w<“rc not men <*ither h) 
Ikj pcrsua<led out of solid advantages or to )>e provoked 
with iiupimity hy neglect of tJieir ac-kiiowledged claims, 
They had callc<l for a conlirmation of the eoneessions 
mad(i to them on thev<‘ry <lay of NVisir daiig’s dt'ath, an<l 
had been put oil’ for th(! time on the plea of the neetissity 
for consnltiiig M. Dupleix. 1’o him they now applied us 
the common arbiter of the allairs of all tint confijdtirahis. 

Their cxpcictsitions were (‘.x<'.essiv(f in f.lumtselvcs, 
aiul if acquiesasd in would have authorised pretensions 
on the part of the other chiefs which the whole of tiu! 
viceroy’s territory wouI<l have Ikhui insulHeieiit to 
satisly. M. Dupleix thentfore employ wi all his skill to in- 
duce the nabobs to agree,* to inoiti nuHlerate terms. He 
point(jd out the necessity of leaving the vi«H!rt>y in a 
fit condition to maintain his goveirnment, and declared 
that although he himself luul us lurget a shartt as any 
one in that ])rincc’s restoration, he shouhl (!X|M!<?t no 
advantage that might tend to emliurrass his Hdairs. 
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These arguments made no impression on the Patans, 
but they were well awai’e that it was useless to ])i*es.s 
their demands if the French chief declai’ed against them. 
They therefore agreed among themselves to seem satis- 
fied with what was allowed to them, and even submitted 
to swear fidelity to Mozafler Jang, an acknowledgment 
of superiority never before yielded by themselves or 
their ancestors to anyone under a crowned head. 

They acted their ])art so well that M. Duplcix him- 
self was deceived, and thought that he luul succewhid 
in reconciling them to his decision ; but their fi'clings 
of shame fijr their unju'ofitable trcacbery and of rc'vengo 
against the authoi’s of their humiliation were! only the 
more inflamed by the juicessity for eoacetdmcnt. 

This pi'cssing demand laang to ap})eju’anco adjushxl, 
the claims of others came to be considered. Some j>urt 
of Nfusir flung’s treasures hud l)cen plundered, th<! rest 
was divided among the conspirators — one-half to the 
three nabobs, and a sixth each to Chanda Ssilieb, 
Mozafter Jang himself, and tlie French. The jeweds, 
however, which were of groat value, remained with the 
new viceroy. 

The acquisitions of the Fz’onch were very m(Klei*atc 
with reference cither to their merits or their power. 
Their share of the treasure was 100,000/. ; half of 
which was a donatiou to the troops, and the rest went 
to pay the expenses ineurrc<l by the Company. The 
torritoi’ial cessions (including the conlirmation of a 
]>revious grant of 9,000/.) amoimted to no more than 
88,000/. a year ; and the liberality to individuals “ was 


^ Onne montioxiB it liH the coniinou report that M* Duploix rocoivod 
200,000/., boHidoB many valuable jewels frc»m the treasures of Kdsir Jang; 
and a similar oliarge Btienm to have boon bwmght forw^ard by tho French 
Company j but it is expressly doniod, and to appearance disproved by 
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not greater than might have lieen dictated by the 
gratitude of the prince whom they had placed upon the 
throne. 

Chanda Sdheb received the government of A root. 
Tlie best authorities ‘ state that he was to hold it under 
M. Dujdeix, who was to govern all the countries below 
the Ghdts, to the south oi“ the rivcT Kishna, as vice- 
gerent for Mozafl-er flang. Tin* French coinmissionors 
also in 1751 appear to have produced a putemt from 
Mozaffer rlang to the above effect.® Hut it is difficult 
to reconcile this part of the arrangement with the 
silence of M. Duplei.x himself, and with the maimer in 
which his appointment is treated wluai really conferred 
by Salabat rlang in 1753. Tt was then spoken of as a 
now transaction, and was confined i.o the. [>rovin<!t‘ of 
Arcot.® 

All tliat was wanting to com[)l<>t(! the setthiiiKuit of 
tbc Canuitic was the possession of 'friitliinopoly, and 
that seemed tobeon tbo|K)intof attiiinment, Mohammed 
Ali having all but engagcid to suiTcnder the l<>rt ami to 
give up his claim to the ])i’ovin<;e of Arcot, provided a 
government wore assigned to him in another part of 
the viceroy’s territoiy. It was therefore determined 
that Mozaffer riang should proceed to take possession 
of his capital ; and that, for his greater security, he 
should be accompanied by a French detuebment, undt‘r 
the command of M. Bussy. 

Mozaffer Jang appears liimsclf to have liecin sinc<tr(i1y 


jfkT.Duploix (Pikes duHkifr DupUix, tsHpwsially i1»o lottor from 

M. Do Lnrolio, p. 23). flo liinisolf statoa (Mhmire^ i». r>i) ilmt ho 
received a perflonal jagir of 10,000^, a year, not more tlian haB at other 
tnttoa heou given hoih in Enroj[)o and Asia for Biniilar Horvi<*e». 

‘ Ormo, Wilks, 

Oamhridge^B War in ItMi, Appendix, p. 2, 

^ M^tnoire ponr JJtvphij\ p, 233. 
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attached to the French, and conscious that his only 
hopes of power or even safety depended on their sup- 
port. While with M. I)upleix,hc was implicitly guided 
by the advice of that statesman, and, after his march, 
the same inlluence was maintained by M. llussy with 
the aid of Ragomlt Ilsio, a llrahmin in the French in- 
terest, who had been a])pointcd prime minister to the 
viceroy.' 

This was probably the time of the higliesl ascend- 
ancy of the French in India. They afb'rwards ex- 
tended their possessions an<l increased their military 
fame, but what they gained in greatness they lost 
in stability. The lOnglisli also had by that time 
iKsgun to rise from the dejHvsscd state in whi»’h they 
had hithoi’to remained, and to show thcmscilvtjs the 
formidahle rivals they aftcrwsnvls j>roved. The 
passion of the French for military glory, tiomhincd 
with the nat.iiral quickness and versatility of their 
talents, (snahhid them to (udea’ wsirmly into new designs, 
and at once to apply the whole of their ahilities to their 
object, but evcui long success <li(l something to relax 
their exertions, and nipeated failures prcMluccid we^ari- 
ness and depression. I'lu! Fnglish wcire averse to 
entering on wars whi<th they thought did not eoneern 
them, and had no naidiness at jwlapting thems<‘lves to 
new situations. It was not, until they were rouse.<l by 
opposition and by national rivalry that they eiigag(i(l 
heartily in tlui contest, and o.xerttid all their faculties to 
succeed. Whe,n this was once done, they h1»owc<1 a 
stubborn and det<‘rminc<l spirit which curried them, 
through good' and had fortune, to tlie (hud establish- 
ment of their em])ire in tlie East. 
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Alarm of the English — ^Despatch of a foroo io 1'nchniojMtIy Strn'j;{j;K* 
for the possession of Yolconda— <)j)orat.ioTi.^ Iioforo I’nrhinopnly - 
Olive’s early career — ^Recommends an att'utk on An*»>f U.illaiit 
defence of Arcot by Clive— Eronch attack on 'iVudn«i»i>oly Tlu» 
Rd 3 a is assisted by the Dalwjli of Mysore 0livi‘\s victory «»V4‘r Utv^xa 
Sd.heb — The advance of the English for<*t* iindor IjawnnuM* ami nj- 
treat of the French — Oxiemtions against Scriughaiii (Jlivo’s personal 
adventures— Total destruction of Fromdi <li*ta< 
circumstances of the French --Ohanda S.ilioh dissert itd by his elilffs 
—Surrender of d’AuteuiPs deUchmont -Nf^otiati ms for tin* surrou 
derof Chanda Siihob— His fate -Capitulation of Law, 

At this juncture the fate of hidia hiinn «,ii Jhc 
transactions at Trichinopoly. If tluil pluiic w«*r(‘ sur- 
rendered or taken, the cause of M«)ljinnujctl All was 
extinguished for ever : the expulsion of tlu! English 
must speedily have followed, au-l ali the gruaJ. idmngjis 
that have since taken place niiisfi luivu hcHUi sto|i|Ksi iti 
the commencement, or accomi)lished in some otlu 5 r Ibrm 
through the agency of the French. The importance of 
the crisis had become evident to the most obtust*, aj»d 
as Mr, Saunders, the new Governor of Fort St. I hivid, 
was a man of sound sense and firmness, the English 
henceforth laid aside their dosulhiry operalions, and 
pursued with steadiness a plan adopt, (*<1 on an I'nlarged 
view of the politics of the Deckan. Tlwiir first iiwas^ini 
was to strengthen and encounigo Mohaumutd Ali. 
Major Lawrence had sailed for lilurope, but they def.aebed 
280 Europeans and 300 sepoys to '^rrichi nopoly undtT 
the command of Captain Cope, ^fliis sign of vigour, to- 
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gctlier with the death of Mozaffer Jang, which liap[>eiied chai>. 

about the same time, detemined Mohammed Ali to break 

off his negotiations. His situation was still ftill of 
danger. Chanda Saheb had repaired to Arcot, and had 
received the submission of all the chiefs and temtories 
to the north of the Coleroon. The possession of Trichi- 
nopoly retained the southern countries in nominal obedi- 
ence to Mohamiuod Ali, but to make liis authority ])ra(;ti- 
cally useful, he was obliged to <letach a force of <;,UOU of his 
own troops with JiO Europeans into Tinavclly. While 
they were there, his own officer in Jladara, tJie chief 
town of the country between that and Tricliiiutpcdy, 
revolted and declared for Chanda Sjiluib. 'I'Ik; greater 
part of the English troops were sent to reiluce him and 
were joined by those from Tinuvelly. A bi'eaeh was 
made, but although the Kuropi'ans and di.seiplined 
sepoys vied with each other in the s]>irit with which 
they attempted to storm, they W(‘ro nspulsed with heavy 
loss luid constrained to retreat to 'friehinopoly. On 
this occasion more than half of the nabob’s tn«>ps went 
over to the enemy, and about the same! time Mo}nunm<<d 
Ali received intelligence that Chanda SiUieb was pre- 
paring to come against him without delay. On this ho 
addressed fresh entreaties to the Englisli Government 
for further suiiplics of troops, and promised eession.s 
near Madras in return for theirassistaiieo. 'I’lie English 
had before made up their minds to support him, and at 
tins moment they had just Inicn provoked ami alarmed 
by an ostentatious manifeHtation of the siqieriority of 
the French, who in tlic course of a, revenue survey 
surrounded the narrow territory of the English with 
tlicir white flags, and oven advanced those marks of their 
own pretensions within the hitherto admitted boundary. 
Animated by these feelings, tlicy strained ewery nerve to 
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meet the exigency. They immediately prepared a de- 
tachment consisting of 500 Europeans (of whom 50 were 
cavalry), 100 negroes, and 1,000 sepoys, with eight field 
pieces, under Captain Gingeu, a Swiss officer in their 
service, and only delayed its march until it should be 
countenanced by the junction of a small party belonging 
to Molianimed Ali, whom they studiously put forwaiNl 
as the principal in the war. As tluise troojis advaiuicd, 
they dislodged a garrison of Chanda Salieb’s from 
Vcrdachelam, a strong pagoda about forty miles from 
Fort St. David, the possession of wliioh w'as necessary 
to secure the communication between that place imd 
'rrichinopoly. At an ccpial distance further on, and a 
little to the right of the direct roiul to 'f'richinopol)', 
they came in sight of Chanda SAheb’s anny eimampi'il 
near Volconda. This is a very strong hill fort., and 
from its situation it was of great imiKirtanee to both 
parties to possess it. Before they reaclu«l Vohionda 
the English had been joined by a reinforcement sesnt 
to meet them from Trichinopoly, and now umounhul 
to fiOO Europeans, 1,000 Sepfiys, and 5,()0() of the 
mibob’s troops. Chanda SAheb ha<l a more numerous 
body of the same undisidplined soldiery, and the 
French mustered about 600 Europeans and 5,000 
sepoys.’ 

M. d’Autenil, who commanded the French, was (tn- 
dcavouring to prevail on the Mogul governor to admit 
him into the fort when the English arrived, and thesi! 
last immediately cnterexl on a similar negotiation. The 
governor amused both parties for a fortnight, till the 
l^nglish <;ommauder got impatient, and detormined tt> 


* 'rhoro arts cliirorowt accounts of tliis forco. Duploix tlui Euro- 
|)uauH at 400, /ai I)rniU)re lihmhdhn at near 1,000, Major Lavvjvucf^^t 
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take the place by force. He failed in an attcaupt at a 
sudden escalade, and the governor called in the French , 
This was foreseen, and the English were drn\vn up to j 
oppose the entrance of any troops into the place. ^ et 
when the French appeared, instead of at once attacking 
them, the English commander assembled his principal 
officers to consult what was to be done. The hesitation 
of the officers begot distrust among the soldiers. Whih* 
they were deliberating, the French appr<jaoho(l the 
fort, and the action began, too late to inlcrcept iIkmii. 
At this uiomont one of tho.se incidents took [dace 
which show how easily fear infects snuill bodies (oen (if 
brave men. A tuiuhril in the French coin inn \\'as sfria-k 
by a shot and blew up, on which (.says ( >riiic) about 
100 of the Europeans, with M. cl’Autcuil at their head, 
nm away to tlio fort of Volconda, wlmnt they Wi-re 
admitted. If this flight had Injena. deliberate Hlnitagem 
it could not have been mor<i successful. It j)ut an eml 
to the neutrality of the fort. A heavy fire opiuitsl from 
the walls, and the English, struck with a panic in their 
turn, fled most shanuifully from tins field, aticompanii'd 
by some of their officers. The other officers emlea- 
voured in vain to i-ally them. Alslul Will nib, the 
nabob’s brother, rode up to them and upbraideil them 
witli their cowardice, and, to <*oinpl(if.o their tlisgriKHi, 
the nabob’s troops stood tlieir ground, suid their own 
nogi’oes remained in perfect onler, and brought oil’ flic 
dead and woumled after they had been abandoned by 
the Europeans. All accounts agree, 1.hat the destruction 
of the English army was inevitable if the victory hud 
been followed np ; Init no pursuit was attomptod, and 
we arc left to wonder at the luisamduct of both parties 
throughout the whole affair. Next day the English 
retreated twenty-five miles to the pass of Uttaloor on 
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the direct road to Triclxinopoly. They inaiutaiued this 
post for three days, during which the same men whose 
behaviour had been so dastardly just bofoz’o, conducted 
themselves with the greatest stctwliness and courage. 
They reizellcd an attack by the whole of the enemy’s 
army ; but fearful of being cut off from 'rrichinopoly, 
they retreated on the fourth night, and alter a march 
of eighteen miles, arrive<lon the I’ivtir Colnroon, within 
sight of that forti'css. 

The city of Triclxinopoly forms a j)ural]elogi*am of 
two miles in length and one in brcjadth. It is sur- 
rounded by a double rampiirt of solid ston<!, with a wet 
ditch thirty feet broad. Tt stsuids on an extensivx} 
plain, on which arc several deUichcd xYKiks affording 
advantageous posts, and which is cut by I’uviiKis and 
hollow ways capable of concealing xind covering ti*oops. 
The town is 500 yards fx’om the (3»lveri, which bounds 
the plain on the north. 

This river rises in the Western Ghdts xmd flows 
through the Mysore. It falls over a cascade 150 feet 
high on its upper course, and is so rajxid even at 
Tiichinopoly that when swelled by the rains it <*nn 
scarcely be crossed even in boats. Tlxe Cnveri dividt's 
into two branches about three miles iibove Triclxinopoly 
and to the north-west of that city. The southern Hti‘()am 
retains its name; the northern is called the Goleivsni. 
The two branches are separated by a slip of land two 
miles broad at first, but soon getting naiTower siud 
continuing to contract until, at the cixd of thix'texm 
miles, it would, if left to nature, hiive comx^ t.o a point 
and formed an island. Had this taken plsicc the tw<» 
rivers, reunited, would have flowexi straight to th<! sea 
through the channel of the Oolerxxxix, xind the kingdom 
of Tanjorc woixld Ixave been dejxrivxsl of the Oxiveri, to 
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the iiniiu-rnus l>i’uiic*lio.s of winch it owes its fifreat fer- 
tility. To obviate thi.s calamity tbe Tanjorines raised 
a stronp,- uml J)roa(l moimd a mile long, which prevents 
tlie encToachmiint of the rivers on the isthmus until the 
nature of the ground causes them again to diverge, and 
widens tlie interval lietween them. As the destruction 
of Ibis embankment by an enemy would be disastrous 
to Tanjort‘, the mud fort of Coiladi is erected for its 
protection at a distance of a mile. 

In the westeni part of the island (where it is 
hroswlost) anti nearly opposite to Trichinopoly at a 
distance of two miliis stands the great pagoda of 
Seringham, eehibruted for its sanctity, and important in 
a military view from its extent and the solidity of its 
materials. It has seven walls, the outermost of which 
is four miles in circumference. Half a mile eastward 
of Scringhum is another pagoda called Jambu Kishna, 
remarkable for notliing but the extent of its enclo- 
sure. 

The operations now about to commence occupied 
three years, and the country just described became 
the scene of manmuvres, stratagems, ambuscades, and 
swlveiitnrcs which we read with unabated interest 
through half a quarto volume of Orme, but of which 
only the most important can be touched on here. 

The hbiglish crossed the Colcroon on to the island 
in boats during the night. They first occupied the 
pago<la of Seringliam, but finally withdrew under the 
walls of Trichinf)])oly, the greater part of them encamp- 
ins: on the south-western side. Chanda Sdheb and the 
French occiipicd the pagodas, and leaving a garrison, 
promsded across the island to the Cdveri. They drove 
the English out of Coilsidi (of whicli they had possessed 
themselves), and afterwards crossed the Cdveri, and 
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encamped on the south bank to the cast Trichi- 
nopoly.® 

The English were afterwai’ds twice reinfoiM*,ud from 
Fort St. David, but after all had only GOO Eiirojieaus, 
while the French had 900, and were still more suixirior 
in the number of their se})oys. Chanda Sahel )’s troops 
had been constantly increasing, and wore feu tinu's 
more numerous than those of the nabob, wbi<*h inoi’c- 
over were useless and inefficient.® 

The reinforcements had been commanded by Clive, 
who had returned to the civil service after tbe siege of 
D4vi Cdta, but in the present active times bad again 
joined the army, and was now made a cuptJUJi for 
the skill and gallantry with which he condiiottid these 
parties through many perils to their <lestinatioii. fie 
was struck with the disparity between the assailants 
and defenders of Trichinopoly, and to rtsstoni tlie 
balance he proposed to the Government ol‘ l^’ort St,. 
David to lead a detachment against Arcot it.st‘lf, wliicli 
had been exhausted of troops, and which t.bc (memy 
might be expected to sacrifice all other <jbj(><-t.s l«» 
protect. 

Fort St. David and Madi’as wei’o nearly sfrijtpc<l <»(’ 
their garrisons to form this detachment, and after all if 
only amounted to 200 Europeans and t>00 sepoys, with 
three field pieces. The officers were eight in mmilMT, 
and all but two were writers and othcirs never l«-f‘ore 
employed in a military capacity. 'I’heir whole strength 


® Onue, Lawrence, Duploix, Im Dmdhui liholiiHuti, 

* There arc groat discrepancies in the ttccountn of the iiuiitberH **f Utit 
French, M Law flatly contradicts M. Du])leix, and the UtiU i* in iiifoii 
sistont with hinmelf. Of the two T should give most to M. 

hut J Imve preferred that of Onne (though more nearly it|fj»roiu'liing 
Duiileix’s), because he had seen both accounts and liiul iu?cvhh U» oUm r 
materials besides. 
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lay in their commander and in the confidence with 
which he inspired them. 

Captain Clive was the son of a Shropshire gentleman 
of ancient family but moderate estate. He had given 
many proofs of a bold and decided character in bis 
youth, though he made little progress in his studies. 
At eighteen he went out as a writer to Madras, For 
some time after his anfival he was not known to a single 
family in the place, and was too shy or too proud to 
court acquaintance.'* He pined for home, and fell into 
one of those fits of depression to which he was liable 
through life. All this gloom was dispelled by the first 
appearance of military operations. After the ca[)ttiro 
of Madras he escaped in the disguise of a native. Tie 
afterwards obtained pennission to serve with the Jinny, 
and showed himself the fix'st in every danger and the 
coolest and clearest in eveiy deliberation. I’ofore this 
time ho had been restless and insubordinate, but Ixmig 
now in his natural element, ail his irregularities dis- 
appeared. lie showed no impatience of the yoke of 
military discipline, and early became the fiivounte of 
his commanding officer.® lie wa.s twenty-six years oC 
age when he marched for Areot, and his character has 
never been better described than it was in refenume to 
that })criod by his friend and jiatron Major hawrcncc*. 

‘ lie was,’ says Ibis gallant viika’iin, ‘a man of un- 
daunted resolution, of a cool temper, and a pr<‘sene»i 
of mind which mwer left him in the greatest djuiger. 
Horn a soldier ; for without, a military odm-atiou of any 
sort, or much conv<*rsing with any of the pi-olltssion, 
from his judgment and good sense he led jui army like 

^ FSoo a leitor to Imb couHiii (latwl Fobniary, 17*15. Li/v uf 

CUvo^ i.41. 

® Malrohn^H Li/r of liiwfrftphnf 
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an experienced officer and a brave soldier, with a pru- 
dence t'lat certainly warranted success.’ 

He marched from Madras on August 26, and rcachuti 
Arcot on the 31st. The garrison, though more than 
double Clive’s numbers, evacuated the jilace, and he 
marched in amidst the wonder of 100,000 sjwctafors. 
The town being open, he took up his quai'ters in the 
fort. He there found goods belonging to iu<avhaiits 
to the value of five lacs of rupees, all of which was 
immediately restored to the owners, and the inhabitant.'s 
of the space within the walls were left uudisturlN’d in 
their dwellings. His first care was to lay in pr<n'iKious, 
and to prevent active obstruction from the garrison, 
which remained within a few miles of the town, he 
repeatedly beat up their cpiartcrs, and k(!j>t them <»n 
the defensive until they had inci-eased their strengtii by 
recruits from the country and till Clive was obliged lo 
send out part of his small f!:)rce to cseort two eigh(<*en- 
pounders which had been sc.nt to him from M.-alras. 
They then ventured on an attemj)t lo nniovei* the lorf. 
This attack, tlioxigh persevered in for a whoh* night, was 
at last repelled, but a much more serious eonl^est was 
now impending. 

The occupation of Areot had produced the d<‘sired 
impression at Trichmoj)oly. Four thousand of Clumdu 
Sdheb’s best troops were sent to nieover it, ; they wen* 
joined on their march by 150 Europeans fnmi Pondi- 
cherry and, after tliey reached Areot, by the foi*mi r 
garrison and by Mortezza Ali with 2,000 horse from 
Velldr. The whole were urahw Chanda SiilH!l>’.s t-oit, 
Rezza Sdlieb. They entered Arcot on Heptenilxw 2.1. 
On the 24th Clive made a sally at nooiulay and pi-ne- 
trated to the gates of the nabob’s j)aluce, where llezza 
Sfihob had fixed his head -quarters. This bold attack 
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Avas unsuccessful, but it left both parties impressed ivith ciui* 

a high opinion of the English. Clive’s force was now 

reduced to 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys, with four 
offica’s in all for duty ; and the enemy had 150 Euro- 
peans, 2,000 sepoys, 3,000 horse, and 5,000 irregular 
infantry. The fort was a mile in circumference ; the 
wall was in many places ruinous, the rampart too 
narrow to admit of artillery, the parapet low and 
slightly built ; several of the towers were decayed, and 
none of them capable of receiving more than one ]uece 
of ciuinon ; the ditch was in most places fordable, in 
others dry, and it was crossed at eacli of the two gates 
by a solid causeway. As the garrison had but a small 
stock of pnjvisions, it was necessary to send away all 
the inhabitants except a few artificers. Thc‘ enemy at 
first had no battering guns, but they threw shells into 
the fort and kept up sticli a fire from the surrounding 
houses that they killed and w'ounded several of the 
gaiT'ison notwithstanding the cure taken to keep them 
concealed. On three different occasions they kil'ed the 
sergeants who singly accompanied Clive in going the 
rounds. At the end of a fortnight the battering guns 
arrived ; tliey consisted of two eighteen-j)Ounders and 
seven guns of smaller calibre. They soon dismounted or 
disabled the guns in the foi't exce})t one c,ighteen-j»nundor 
and three field-pieces, and these were obliged to be kept 
out of fire and reserved for great occasions. 

The enemy were thus h‘ft to carry on their ojw’a- 
tions unopposed, and in six days made a practicable 
breach fifty feet W'ide in the north-w(‘st. part of the fort. 

The garrison were indefatigable in counteracting this 
damage, men and officers labouring indiscriminately, 
and they so far succeeded in cutting off the breach that 
the enemy thought it advisable to begin a new one in 

*M 
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an opposite quarter. Other measnre.s of attack aial 
defence were undertaken by both |>artic'<, and sd one 
time Mortezza Ali, affecting to have (piarrclled with 
Rezza Saheb, tried to tenqit Clive into a sally by a 
promise of co-operation. 

During these proceedings the Ixsicgcd had the 
mortification to learn that a ivinfoi-eeiiient whieh they 
expected from Madras had been (•on^^railled t<» fall 
back ; the failure of provisions lagan al."*! to be severely 
felt,® and the new breach, in spite of ail opjM)sinou, 
increased every day. In this desperate state of the 
garrison, Ilezza Sfiheb offeretl honouraiile ternis to all 
and a large sum of money to (’live, adcling that in ease 
of further resistance he wonhl storm immediately and 
put every man to the sw’ord. His proposals were 
scornfully rejected, and the motives which led to them 
were soon after disclosed. Monir Rao «»f (hiti had 
engaged in a confederacy in fiivonr of .Mohniminsl .Ml, 
and was now within thirty miles of Areot, and the 
reinforcement from Madras, increased in ti umbers, was 
again on its march under Captain Kilpatrick. If lliere- 
fore became evident that no time was to 1«* lost iji 
attempting to carry the fort by storm. The new hwaeli 
was now thirty yards wide, but the ditch at its f<K»t was 
not fordable, and the garrison had counterworked this 
breach as they had before done the other. Xevertln-less 
an assault was ordered on all jiarts of the walls at once, 
to take place at daybreak next morning. This Imp. 

» This circumatwioo drew forth » proof of kmiovohh wlf dtiv.itioii ou 
tliepart of the sepoys, which showwl how iiiuch tlioy wor*< iiln-wly ni. 
tached to their loader and to tho Entulish caumi. Thu riito (tlu« only finnl 
left) was insufficient to allow alxivo half a nioal for oiuili timii, amt t hoy ro 
quested that tho whole might bo given to tint EiiroiHiiuiHlwhoHi' lalmai' ,u 
well as their habits ro((nirod solid foisl), and iliat tli.-y nuKl.f 
nothing but the gruel in which it had been iMiilfd. L,h ,.f 

Ulw, 1 . 90 . ^ 
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pencd to be one of the gi-eat days of the festival of chap. 
Moharrem, when the Mussulmans commemorate the ' 
murder of the two sons of Ali, and arc inflamed by Novum- 
mental and physical excitement to the highest pitch of a d. itsj 
religious frenzy. In this sjiirit they advanced to tlie 
attack. Besides multitudes that came with laddem to 
all the accessible parts of the wMl, there were four 
principal columns directed against the two breaches and 
the gates. Clive had lain down to take a moment’s 
slco]>, when he was awakened by the tumult which arose 
on every side. The attacks on the gateway’s were pre- 
ceded by elephant.^, who.se fonheads wen* protected ]>y 
htrong iron jdates to enable tlnmi to burst oi>cn the 
gates, but these animals, lerriflwl by the nois(! of tlic 
musketry and galled by the bullets, soon turned ainl 
trampled down tlie troops that followe.d tlnmi. A raft 
was launclied on tins ditch under the Houth-t*a.st breach ; 
s(wen(y men tmibarked on it, and in spite of o2)position 
Ironi the musketry, and from two lleld-puices in the 
bre,ieh (which wore probably kept under by the lire of 
the storming-party on the hfink), they had nearly made 
good their hmduig, when Clive, observing the ba<l aim 
of the m-tilleryinen, pointetl one gim himself, an<l struck 
down several of the assailants ; the ixist w'ere thrown 
into such eonrusion that they (»verset the rafi., and thos(! 
thought themselves fortunate who were able to escape 
by swimming. But the most desperate attack was on 
tlie breach to the north-west. There the dihili ollered 
jtio obstruction, and th(! storming-party poured at once 
into the breach, which they mounted with a mud im- 
petiu>sity, wliilc many of those who could not find 
room to ascend, sat down luidor tlie wall to he at hand 
to relieve those in advance. These lust pas,sed the 
breach, and some were within all the defences hulbrii the 
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T^.T^ g liah gave fire. They at length opon<‘<l their guns, 
and kept up an incessant discharge oi* musketry, thnse 
behind handing loaded muskets to the soldiers in the 
fi-ont rank. Every shot told, aial shells M'ith short 
fuses being thrown (like grenades) among the nrow<{, 
increased the general confusion, Tim tinst assailants 
gave way, and wci’c succeeded by another ami tluai 
another body, until, after the assault had eoMtiniie<l 
on all parts for an hour, the enemy reliiujuished their 
attacks at once, and soon after retreated and disap- 
peared. This attack had hexm ropulse<l by no inon* 
than eighty Europeans and 120 sepoys (the rest Ijcing 
disabled by wounds and sickness), ami this small party, 
besides seiwing five guns, fired 12,000 musket.-cartridges 
during the storm. At duyln’eak the whole army iiad 
abandoned tlie town, an<l tlio gaiTison joyfully Issued 
out and took posscssimi of four piee<‘S <»f artillery, four 
mortars, and a large quantity of ainmiiniti<»u which had 
been left behind. 

This defence ma<le a strong impression on the 
country, and was the first step to retrieve the iJritish 
character in the Kast.'^ 

After Clive Inal htsen j«»imMl hy his own reinfom** 
ments and a body of Monir I bio’s horse, he set out iti 
pursuit of Jle/.sta Silheh, wlmm he he(br <5 long derentt-*! 
and constrained to take refuge in dinji ; fiOO of the 

’’ [Omo (i. 200) coiicliult* hm niuriiUvtt of tluH rwimiiHlile tMcimi 
■vriththefollowhij? oiiconiiinu <»ii tho luirow Itiitiil. "niiw whUkI lliiHHifKf, 
maintained fifty dayw, under every dim«lvi«itii>{e of HitiiitUoii and fi.ive 
by .1 handful of luou m their firal eiuiiimiKii, with a Hjiirit worthy of the 
most veteran tmopB; and condueted by llieir youiiK ••ouitiiuiitler willi 
indofatiaablo activity, ujiHhaken emiHtaiuiy, and uiidaiinted rom'n«ei 
and, notwithstanding he hiul at this time neither read books iior.oii 
versed ivith men callable of aivina him mueh iiwlruetion in tlie miiiiaiy 
art, all tho resouKies whieh ho euiiiloyiMl in the defeneo ol Arrot »m-i< 
such as are diobitod by tlie bestniasters m t hi* seieiwe of war.’ Kn.] 
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French sepoys of his army deserted and came over to 
the English. 

The great pagoda of Conjeveram, between Arcot and 
the coast, was still in possession of the French ; and 
Clive’s next operation was to dislodge them. He sum- 
moned the garrison, and as none of them understood 
English, they employed two officers whom they had 
made prisoners to interpret for them. Their names 
were Tlevcll and Glas.s. To them the French command- 
ing officer dictated an answer to Clive, in which he warned 
him that if the pagoda was attsicked, he would expo.se 
those prisoners on the avails. They wrote thi.s, but 
added their entreaties that no regal'd to their saf<*ty 
shonhl be allowed to interfere with tlui operations. 
Cans were brought from Miidra.s and a breach Ixigun, 
and the English lost an oflicer and .several men kjfons 
the enemy ovacuate<l the pag<Kla.'' 

At the time when CHvts inawibed f()r Arcot, the 
French at Trichinopoly were waiting for battering gnns 
from CariciU. They arrived a ftnv days after, aiul the 
French began their operations : but they constructed 
their battei'ics at such a distance, and showed so much 
more care to defend themselves than atbick their oppo- 
nents, that the English began to treat th{*ir attack 
with contcm])t, and hocainc ashamed of the awe in 
w'hich they had stood of so unskilful an <*nomy. l>ut 
though secure in a military vanv, the situation of th<! 
garrison was by no means encouraging. Mohammo<l 
Ali had no territory left from which lie tiould draw re- 
sources for th(5 }»ay and provision of his ow-u troops or 
his allies. The French were much stronger in regular 
trooj)H than the English ; and the great superiority of 
Chanda Bdlieh’s irregulars miulo him formidable from 

* The account of the siege of Arcut u entirely fniin Onue. 
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the power it gave him of cutting off communications. 
Mohammed Ali’s chief dependence was on a negotiation 
which he for some time had been carrying on with the 
Rttja of Mysore. The territory of this prince lay on tlie 
tableland between the Eastern and Western Grhdts, It 
was about 200 miles in length and 150 in breadth, 
and the southern part of it extended to within thirty 
miles of Trichinopoly on the east The ancient line of 
its princes had lately been set aside, and the present 
nija was a pageant in the hands of his minister called 
in that country ‘ the Dalwdi.’ The name of the present 
Dalwiii was Nanj Rdj, a man of great presumption and 
little judgment. He was prevailed upon by extrava- 
gant promises on the part of Mohammed Ali, to afford 
his zealous assistance in the defence of Trichinopoly, 
and oven to subsidise Mordr Rdo witli 6,000 men for 
the same seiwice. While the siege of Arcot was still 
going on, Nanj Rs'g assembled an army at Cariir, a 
place within his frontier, about forty miles from Trichi- 
nopoly, and about the same time, Mordr Rdo entered 
tliG Carnatic at a point further to the nortli, from whence 
he sent assistance to Clive, as has been related. The 
Dalwdi’s force consisted of 5,000 horse and 10,000 
infantry. Among these last was a body of a few 
hundreds, partially disciplined, through the means of 
French deserters, by Heider Naik ® or Heider Ali, after- 
wards the most formidable enemy ever opposed to the 
British power in India. The rest of the Mysore troops 
were more inexperienced and unskilful than those of 
any other native prince. Mordr Rdo’s cavalry were 
chosen men, Mussulmans and Rdj puts as well as 
Marattas, well mounted and armed, and habituated to 

® [A title of honour in the Deokan equivalent to that of chief or com- 
mander. It IS now employed for non-commissioned officers of sepoys, cor- 
responding with that of cori)oral. ( YxM Glossary of Itid} mi Terms. ) — Ed, *] 
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war under their active leader, one of the ablest officers oiur 

India ever produced, and unceasingly engaged in hos- 

tilities on his own account, or as a subsidised auxiliaiy. 

The Dalwdi on his approach gave signs of his irre- 
solution and military ignorance. A French detachment 
being sent to oppose him he did not venture to move 
until joined by a similar party from Trichinopoly, and 
oven then he projiosed that the English should make a 
false attack on the enemy during the night, while he 
prosecuted his march under cover of the darkness. 

The English complied, and while engaged in the pro- 
posed diversion, they perceived the Mysoreans, whose 
retreat was to be so scci’et, passing across the plain with 


ten thousand lights, as if they had been marching in Kubru- 
procession at an Indian wedding.^ iiiis. 

The accession of Mysore to the party of Mohammed 
Ali had induced the Ivj'ija of Tanjore to engage in the 
same cause. lie sent his general, Mduikjf, with y,000 
horse mid 2,000 loot to join the camp at Trichinopoly, 
and his example was followed by Tondiman, the Foligiir 
or chief of a territory situated to the southward of the 
rdja’s country, whose force was composed of 400 horse and 
3,000 ciilis, or colcris, a forest tribe of predatory habits. 

These reinforcements made Mohammed Ali’s army 
more numerous tluui Chanda Sdheb’s, for he had in all 


20,000 horse and 20,000 foot, while Chanda Sdheli’s 
force, though likewise increased by contingents from 
the southward, amountid to no more than 15,000 horse 
and 20,000 foot. 

The increase of nuinhers, however, was of little 
avail as long :is the French remained superior in regu- 
lar infantry. The Government of Fort St. David made 
every exertion to remove this disadvantage, but before 


* Onuo» i. Sill. 
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their preparations were completed, they were disturbed 
by the reappearance of Rezza Saheb, who had assembled 
a force of 400 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, and 2,500 
horse, with a large park of artilleiy, and invaded the 
Company’s territory to the south-west of Madras. 
Clive marched against him with 380 Europeans, 1,300 
sepoys, and six fidd-pieces. His plan was to beat up the 
enemy’s camp, but as he approached he found it evacu- 
ated. Rezza Sdheb had marched with a view to sui'- 
prise Arcot, where he had bought over some native 
olGS^cers of the garrison. The plot was discovered before 
he arrived, and he was already on his return, when 
Clive set off to prevent his design, and was hastening 
towards Arcot, when he came unexpectedly on Rezza 
Sdheb’s army in the neighbourhood of Coveripdk. It 
was growing dark at the time, and Clive’s first notice 
of his situation was given by a battery of nine pieces of 
cannon, which opened on him within 250 yards. The 
battle thus begun was continued by moonlight, with 
all the alarms and vicissitudes natural to so extraordi- 
nary a circumstance. It ended towards morning in 
the defeat of Rezza Sdheb, who left fifty Europeans and 
300 sepoys dead on the field. The English had forty 
Europeans and thirty sepoys killed, and more of each 
wounded. They took nine guns, three cohoms, and sixty 
European prisoners, and as Rezza Sdheb’s force soon 
after dispersed, they recovered for the nabob a country 
yielding 400,000 pagodas of annual revenue. 

After this Clive went to Fort St. David and was 
appointed to conduct a groat convoy, escorted by 400 
Europeans, 1,100 sepoys, and eight field-pieces, to Tri- 
cliinopoly, an operation which was to decide the fate of 
the siege and of the war. 

When he was on the point of marching, Major 
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Lawrence arrived from England and took the command 
as senior officer. Clive evinced no disappointment at 
this unexpected supersession. He cheerfully put him- 
self undfer his old commander, who on his part showed 
him all his former kindness and confidence, without 
the smallest jealousy of a reputation which was already 
eclipsing his own. The speedy arrival of the detach- 
ment was rendered moi'e necessary than ever by the 
increased dissensions among the European officers and 
the discontents of the native allies, which threatened to 
l)rcak up the force, Lawrence marched from Fort St. 
David f)U March 17, and arrived within ten miles of 
Trichinopoly on the 27th. 

Dupleix, who was fully sensible of the importance 
ol’ this convoy, luul issued positive orders to M. Law, 
who coiumande<l the French force, to intercept it at all 
hazanls. M. Law drew up his force for the purpose, 
but Lawrence, by a mixture of dexterity and boldness, 
distracted his attention by manoeuvres of the troops 
from the town, while ho himself advanced by an unex- 
jMictftd road, and after a partial engagement brought his 
whole convoy into Trichinopoly. 

The English and their allies were now in a state to 
cope with the enemy in the field, and they soon after 
nawlc an attack on his camp which though unsuccessful 
indiKKid M. Law to retire to the island, where he should 
b(! <»ut of the nsach of similar disturbance. Chanda 
Siiliel) stniuuously opposed this intention, but when he 
found h<! could not prevail with M. Law, he had no 
choice but to join him in his retreat. They marched 
on the same night ; the French took up their quarters 
in the pstgoda of Jambii Kishna, and Chanda Sdheb in 
tluit of vSeringham, his horse and many of his other 
troops Ixsing encamped close by. 


OHAP. 

V. 


Mai oil 15, 
A D. 1763 


March 28, 
A.D. 1762. 


April 1, 
A.D. 1763. 
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o^p This retreat was a fatal measure. Wlion they could 
no longer carry on the siege, they should liavc retired 
towards Pondicherry, so as to allow their reinforcements 
to join them at a distance from Lawrence’s force, but 
they probably conceived that this junction might Ix! 
effected at Seringham, and that tliey would lose less 
reputation if they appeared to maintain their groiunl. 

It is possible they might not huvi! Ijccn disapj>ointe<l 
if they had had to deal with a less enterjirising enemy. 
They could not be attacked in tlusir present position, 
and the i*oad was still oj)cn for their reinforcements aiul 
supplies. To deprive them of this advantage i*c<{uir(!d 
a bold and hazardous step. Tf a part of tlai British 
force were stiitioned to the north of tluj P<»lcroon, while 
the rest remained on the south of 1,lui (.Vivcri, tlm 
enemy’s communications woidd lx* entirely cut off an<l 
he would be constraincxl c.ither to fight at a disa<lvan- 
tage or to surrender ; but, on the other hand, the least 
deficiency of skill or vigilance on the part of the com- 
mander of either division would e.xjiose him to be over- 
whelmed singly by the wdiole. power of (he Kreneh 
The plan nevertheless occurred to Clive, who suggessted 
it to the commanding officer ; Lawreucti entered into 
it with his usual frankness and cordiality, un«l so far 
was ho from envying the author that he determined to 
^ve the command of the separate detachment to Olive 
himself, at the hazard of offending all the senior oilicers. 

A.'aizb night of April 6, Clive began his march with 

400 Europeans, 700 sepoys, 1,000 Tanjore liorse, and 
3,000 of Mordr Kdo’s under Eunas Kluin. lie had 
with him two battering guns and six field-pieces. 

With this force he took up a position at Hamiaveram, 
ten miles from Seringham and fifteen from Utlatoor, the 
pass already mentioned on tlic great road from Pondi- 
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cherry. There were two pagodas in this village, a 
quarter of a mile from eaeh other ; these he strengthened ' 
by works, and allotted one to the sepoys and another 
to the Europeans ; the irregulars encamped around 
them. Immediately after this he took LaJgudy, a village 
on the Coleroon, where the enemy had collected a great 
supply of grain. He was preparing to besiege Pitchanda, 
a fort commanding the ford opposite Seringham, when 
ho was called off by intelligence from the northward. 

M. Duplcix, though deeply wounded by what ho thought 
the misconduct of M. Law, applied himself with un- 
broken spixit to repair the evils it had occasioned, llis 
iHipeated applications for recruits and x’ciuforcemcnts 
from Fi’anco had been neglected, and it w'as with 
dilHculty he could assemble 120 Eurojxeans and oOO 
sepoys, to escort a gi*eat convoy of provisions and 
stores which he px*cparc<l to despatch for Seringliam, 

He sent M. d’Auteuil in eommxind, with ordei’s to 
superscidc M. Ijjuv on his arrival. M. d’Autcuil, 
having reachcil Uttatoor on April H, resolved imme- 
<liatcly to push on to Seringham in the night, leaving 
Olive’s detachment at some distance on his loft. It 
was this news that called off Clive from his intended 
siege. Ho marched to intoi’ccpt d’Autcuil, and that 
officer being informed of his movement, fell hack on 
Uttatoor. Olive linding no signs of the convoy where 
he expected it, suspected some stratagem of the enemy, 
and hastened biusk to his own camp. Meanwhile M. 

Law, having heai’xl of Clive’s march, and being igno- 
rant of his return, ordered eighty Europeans and 700 
sepoys to march sit nightfall and attack the small body 
which he imagined t.o he Icift at Samiaveram. Forty 
of the Eurojjeans were Exiglish deserters. They 
rtuichcd th<> skirts of the camp about midnight, and 
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were challenged by the advanced guard of English 
_ sepoys, on which the officer of the deserters stepped 
out and told them he was sent by Major Lawrence to 
reinforce Captain Clive. The sepoys receiving his 
answer in English, and hearing the other dc.scrtei's 
speak the same language, admitted the detachment 
without suspicion, and sent one of their number to 
conduct it to head-quarters. They passed unquestioned 
through the Maratta camp, until they reached the lower 
pagoda, when they were challenged by the sentiiu-'l. 
They replied by a volley into the pagoda, and into 
an adjoining choultry ,2 where Clive lay asleep. The 
Europeans then rushed into the pagoda, and put all 
they met to the bayonet. Clive started out of his 
sleep, and, imputing the firing to his owm sepoys 
alarmed at some attack on the skirts of the camp, ran 
to the upper pagoda to bring down the Europ(«ins. 
He found them already under arms, and returned with 
200 of them to the choultry. He there found a larg(i 
body of sepoys facing in the direction of Seringham, and 
firing at random. Their position confiniuid his im- 
pression that they were his own sepoys, and, leaving fh<» 
Europeans about twenty yards in their roar, luMViuit 
among them and ordered them to cease firing, n;- 
proaching them with their unnecessary alarm, and even 
striking some of them. At last one of the S(*pf)ys wlio 
understood a little Erench, discovering that he wtis an 
Englishman, attacked and wounded him in two plae<‘s 
with his sword, but, finding himself on the point of 
being overpowered, ran off to the lower pagoda. Olivo, 
exasperated at such insolence from one (as he supposed) 
of his own men, pursued him to the gate j where to his 

• A building for the accommodation of travollorB. Jn tlio Oamatic 
they are generally of stone and supported by pillars. * 
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great surprise he was accosted by six Freuchinen. His 
usual presence of mind did not fail him in this critical 
situation ; he told tlie Frenchmen that he was come 
to oflPcr them terms, that if they would look out they 
would see they were surrounded, and that they must 
expect no quarter unless they immediately submitted. 
Three of the number ran into the pagoda with this 
intelligence, and the other three gave up their arms 
and followed Clive to the place where he had left his 
Europeans, when with eight more, who had been made 
prisoners as they were reconnoitring, they were sent 
off in the custody of a sergeant’s guard. Tlie sergeant, 
not knowing that the lower pagoda was in possession 
of the enemy, curried them thitlua* ; and on delivering 
them over to the guard, found out his error, but such 
was the confusion among the French, that he was 
allowed to retire unmolested. By this lime Clivtt hud 
assembled his ti’oops, and his first object was to recover 
the pagoda. The French and the dtisei'ters defended 
it desperately, and killed an officer an<l fifteen men. 
The attack was then susjrended till daybreak, at which 
time the French commanding officer made a sally, with 
the intention of forcing his way tlrrongh the enemy ; 
but he was himself killed with twelve of his men by a 
volley from the English, and the rest were obliged to 
return to the ])agoda. Clive then advtniced fx> j)arley, 
and being weak with loss of blood, leatuKl stooping 
forward on the shoulders of two sergeants. The deserters 
had nothing to hope from a surrender, and their officer, 
to cut off all treaty came forward, and addressing Clive 
with abusive language, fired his musket at him. The 
bull missed him, but wont through the bodies of the 
sergeants, and both fell mortally wounded. Alarmed 
at the probable conscqiicnce of this outrage. Hie French 
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immediately surrendered. Their sepoys had marched 
off as soon as they wore aware of the numbers of the 
English, and were allowed to pass the camp as quietly 
as when they entered. Eunas Khan was now sent in 
pursuit of them. When overtaken, they flung away 
their arms and dispersed, and in this defenceless stale 
they were inhumanly cut oft* to a man. JJesides the 
escapes already mentioned, Clive had another, which 
was not discovered till the hurry of the day was over, 
when it was found that the volley which the enemy had 
fired into the choultry where ho was sleeping ha<l 
shattered a box that lay under his feet, and killed a 
servant who slept close by him.^ 

The total loss of this detachment was a seviTe blow 
to the French, and tlie subsequent ojieralions of the 
English greatly straitened their sujiplies. 

Their holies now rested on the juncition of d’Auhaiil 
and his convoy, and it was the objcci of tlas English 
to cut it off while beyond roach of their support, h'or 
this purpose Captain Dalton (who had rctiii'iKid from 
Europe) was sent with a strong (Icfaclimcnt, and, 
though he did not fully succeed, lu> <h'ov(> d’Auteuil 
to a distance, imd forced him to tiikt; refuge under 
the walls of Volconda. On his return Dalton found 
that the Coleroon had risen so as jo e.ut oil* all 
communication both with the island atal j.he town, ami 
that Clive had seized the ojqiorj, unity to i-eiaiw his 
attack on Pitchanda. To forward this servi<‘<', lu; 
put the whole of his detachment under CHv(! (his 
junior ofticer) and declared his own intention to 
serve as a volunteer. During the niov(!ments jirepam- 

» Though I have curc-fully mtanK><l Oxnio’s wouIh as far ;»h jny ni-.m-k 
allowed, yet to do justice to his narrative, J uiust refer juy reader to the 
onginal, i. 226. 
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toiy to the siege, the English took possession of a 

mound close to the Coleroon, and saw the whole of ! 

Chanda Saheb’s camp spread out beneath them, within 
gunshot. They iiifinediately opened a cannonade, and 
produced all the alarm and disorder that might be 
expected in a native camp. Men and women, elephants, 
camels, horses and oxen, were all mingled together in 
the midst of uproar and confusion. The pressure of 
the crowd for a time retarded their flight, but in two 
hours they were all out of reach of the guns on the 
mound. Tliey hurried towards the opposite side of the 
pagodas, but before they could settle there, they were 
fired on from the town of Trichinopoly, and obligc<l 
to renew their flight to the part of the island east of 
tlie pagodas, where they at length found themselves in 
safety. 

Next day the breath at Pitchanda ivas practicable, 
and as the stonning party was advancing, the garrison 
made signs of surrender. Uulbrtunately they were mis- 
understood by the sepoys, who rushed to the assault, 
and before they could bo stopped by tlie exei'tions of 
the officers and the discipline of the Europeans they 
killed several of the garrison and drove fifteen into the 
Coleroon, where they were drowned. The gannson con- }•}: , 
sisted of seventy ituropeaiis and 200 sepoys. 

The comm nnicatious of the French \vei’e now com- 
pletely cut off and tlieir cncamimient again exposed to 
a canntjniido. This cirtmmstanee and the straits to which 
they were otherwise reduced determined most of Chan<la 
Saheb’s chiefs to quit him. He received the intimation 
with temper and firmness, lamented that ho could not 
discharges what was dues te> the tresojis, but promised 
thesm full satisfaction when his better fejrtnnej slusuld 
return, and in the mean time gave up thes greater pewt 
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of his elephants, camels, and other effects as a part of 
their arrears. 

The best of these troops joined the English, others 
went to the Mysoreans, very few to the nabob. Those 
belonging to dependent chiefs I’eturned to their own 
countries. On the fourth day not a tent was standing 
in the island. Only 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot re- 
mained with Chanda Sdheb, and these took refuge in 
Seringham. The French also drew all their sepoys, now 
reduced to 2,000, into the other pagoda. 

On the same day Lawi*cnce crossed into the islaiMl, 
and the rest of the allied army closed in on the enemy ; 
but they had still so large a sj^acc to surround that 
a spirited exertion on the part of M. Law might easily 
have enabled him to force his way through the cir(d<*. 
He preferred waiting for his reinforcement, and d’Au- 
teuil determined on a desperate effort to relieve him ; 
but his plan, though well concerted, was frustratcid by 
Clive, who interposed between him and the island and 
forced him to rethe on Yolconda. lie was pursued to 
that place by Clive, and was driven from oiui line* ol* 
defence to another until he had no rotrosit loll but flu* 
hill fort, and this also was jjrecludcd by the perfidy of 
the Mussulman governor, who had secivtly submittetl 
to Mohammed Ali and threatened to fire on his former 
allies. There was now no alternative but to surrender: 
the capitulation was made out in the name of Mohammed 
Ali, and 100 Europeans, 300 sepoys, and 3.50 horsts 
laid down their arms and gave up the convoy they w(‘iv 
escorting for M. Law. The horsemen and sepoys worn 
as usual disarmed and set at liberty. 

Before he received intelligence of tliis disasfer 
M. Law was distressed for provisions, and was fully 
sensible of his desperate situation. He had nothing to 
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feai’ for himself beyond the mortification of being made 
prisoner ; but another fate he thought av^aited Chanda 
Sdheb if he should fall into the hands of his exasperated 
enemies. Chanda Saheb had continually urged M. Law 
to join with him in a vigorous effort to extricate them- 
selves ; but, finding his opinion disregarded, he became 
a prey to anxiety and dejection which destroyed his 
spirit and xmdermined Ids health. On a consultation 
between him and M. Law it was agreed to attempt to 
gain over some one of the confederates, who might allow 
Chanda Sdheh to escape through his lines. Mtlnikji, the 
Taujorc general, Iwiiig on ill terms with the prime 
minister in his own country, was thought to be the 
most accessible to such solicifcitions. A negotiation 
w!is ope.ne<l ; M/inikji cntoi'cd on it witla every appear- 
ance of sincerity ; a large sum of money was paid to 
him, and much more was jmomised on condition of his 
engaging to favour Chamla Stiheb’s escape to Carictil. 
The English had hitlurto been jmevented attacking the 
pagodas for want of battering guns. At this time their 
train arrived from DtWi C(»ta, and they immediately 
summoned M. Ijaw to surrender. The occurrence of 
this crisis left Chanda Ssihcb no more time for re- 
flection, and he agreed with Ms'mikji to come over to 
him that vci*y night. "When he drew near to the 
Tanjore lijies his anxiety about his probable treatment 
revived ; Iw! sent on an officer to rccpiirc further as- 
surun(»!H, and especially the delivery of a hostage for 
his safifty. IJis emissary wjis Idindcd by the plausible 
sirgumonts and calm manner of Msinikji, and, the further 
to deewivo him, he wjih shown the pahmkeen and the 
os<;ort which were to convey Chanda vSAheb to Caricdl. 
I Us report, atid the necessity of his own situation, in- 
ilnced Chanda H/iheb to proceed without further hesi- 
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feai’ for liimsclf beyond the mortification of ijoin" made 
prisoner ; but another fate he thought awaited Chanda 
Sdheb if ho should fall into the hands of his cxas]»cratcd 
enemies. Chanda Suheb had contiu ually urged M. Law 
to join with him in a vigorous effort to extricate them- 
selves ; but, finding his ojiinion disregarded, ho became, 
a prey to anxiety and dejection w'hich destroyed his 
spirit and undennined his health. On a consultation 
between him and M. I^aw it was aj^rted to attempt to 
gain over some one of the confedenites, wlio might allow 
Chanda Sdlieb to escape through his lines. ^L'uiikji, the 
Tanjorc general, lx*ing on ill terms with the prime 
minister in his own country, was tliouglu to be the 
most accessible to such .solhdtations. A negotiation 
was opened ; Manikji entered on if with tnery appear- 
ance of sineerity ; a large sum of money was paid to 
him, and much more was j>romised on eondition of his 
engaging to favour Chanda Saheh’s escape to ( ‘ariei'd. 
The English had hitluirto been prevented attacking the 
pagodas for want of battering guns. At tins time tlnar 
train arrival fmm Devi Cota, and they imme*liafely 
summoned M. I^aw to siuTentler. 'I'he <»e<mn’enee <»r 
tliis crisis left Chanda Sdlud) no more time for re- 
fiectwm, and Jkj agreed with Slnnikji to come over to 
him that very night. When he <lrew near to the- 
Tanjore lines his anxiety ah(»ut liis probable treatment 
revived; In* sent on an oflhier to retpiin* fiirtlu-r a^- 
suimices, and especially the delivery of a h<*.sfag«' for 
his safety. His emissary was blinded by I, lie plausible 
argxunents and calm manner of Ms'mikjpand, the further 
to detioive him, he was shown the palanke<‘n and the 
escort which Avere to conviy (thandu Siilieb to Curii-sil. 
His rcijort, and the necessity of his own situation, in- 
duced Chaiulu Snluih to proceed without i’urther hesl- 
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ciiAr. tation ; Lut lie had no sooner passcfl the Tanjorine 
- guard than he was rudely seized, carried to a tent, and 
put in irons. 

The native allies were immediately apprised of 
Chanda Sdheb’s seizure, and spent the night in de- 
liberating on his fate- Each insisted on having the 
custody of the prisoner. Mohammed Ali felt that he 
could never be secure while his rival was in any hands 
but his own ; the Mysoreans expected a great addition 
to their influence from having the disposal of so im- 
portant a person ; Mordr Rdo was intent on the profits 
of a ransom ; and each of these considerations had some 
share in influencing the Tanjorines. In the mormng 
they all assembled at Lawrence’s tent, where the debate 
of the night was renewed. Lawrence took no part in 
the discussion till, finding that they would never come 
to an agreement, he proposed that the prisoner should 
be entrusted to the English. This plan, as might Ixi 
expected, was equally unacceptable to all the claimauts, 
and the conference broke up without coming to a 
decision. 

Manikji was now assailed by threats and promises 
from the other native powers ; and, though the English 
remained silent, he did not fed secure that they might 
not also insist on compliance with their own proposal. 
Ho therefore paid a visit to Lawrence to sound him on 
the subject, and soon found that he meant to interfere 
no farther. After this Manikji returned to his own en- 
campment and ordered the head of his prisoner to Ixs 
June.?, struck off. Ormc is of opinion that he resorted to this 

A.D 17fi2. himSClf iVOtlt tllC 

importunity of the allies; but Wilks ( with mucli greahir 
probability and with the suppoil. ol' native authority) 
rdah'S that he commitled it at the instigation of 
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Mohammed Ali. Though the others might be desirous 
of having him in their custody, the nabob alone could 
profit by his death ; and no bribe would be too con- 
siderable for him to pay for the removal of so dangerous 
a rival. His head was sent to Mohammed Ali, and, 
after being exposed to every insult, was formally de- 
spatched as if to the Emperor at Delhi ; but this cci’c- 
mony was only to deceive the populace, and tlu! h<‘ad 
was really made over to the Raja of My-soro and hmig 
as a tro2)hy on the walls of his capital.' 

Lawrence’s first summons to M. Law was sejit on 
the day ]>reccding Chanda Salich’s llighf, and was 
rcidicd to in such a strain as should j»r<‘\en{ uny su.— 
picion that ho was reduced to .so de-sjuTahj a r<'.-oiir('e. 
Next day the demand was r(*new<*<l mon*. peremjjtorily, 
and M. Law was only giv<jn till the succ<‘<‘<ling day at 
noon to decide. M. Law pleaded the jKisiee l>(‘lw<H‘n 
the French and the English, and Lawrence rcjdied that 
he was only mediator betwtjeu tins f<>rmer and I he 
nabob. 

[Such was the animosity witli which iluH w-hh diHtinffUJHhudy 

that Dux)loix, quoted by Mill, dtios not hcsitatu ii> aftirm that < Uuuida 
Silhob was murdered by Lawrence’s express command, and the acTUHatiou 
was repeated by L.illy. Orme in his narrative says that Law, fr»>m the 
projudicoK of lutional animosity, concluded that if tlii‘ Em^lish f;ot liim 
into their power they would not withhold him frmn tins nabob, atul lliere 
fore suggested the expedient named in the text. It muHt bt* admitted 
that Lawx'cuoo’s exertions in Chanda Saheb’s favtturweri' very and 

confined to the suggestion that lie might bti handed oV4*r tii llie Kngb^h ; 
but when this WJis rojectt‘d liy the confederates he interfered nt» fnrlJuu*. 
It is true, as roinarked by 11. 11. Wilsim in a note to this ptibHagi* in 
Mill’s History, that tbt» Knglish at this ]H»riod W'ore not well asHun^d of 
their power as to lie jireparod to dictate to the native |»owa<rH with whom 
they co-opomtod. Jt may be added they wewj auxiliaruiM in thin war and 
did not fool their honour deo}>ly coiicenied in thouets of theirallhw, wUneHs 
their conduct in suppoiiing tlie lUjaof Taiijore in his brt*ach of faith with 
Mysore. If Lawrence’s position was sncli as to muihh» him to inHisi mi 
Chanda Silheb’s good treatment, why did not the unforiuuatti prince 
surrender to himV--Eo.] 
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In this prince’s name a capitulation was signed. 
The French gave up their guns, stores, and ammunition. 
The officers were released on their parole. It may be 
presiuned that the sepoys were dismissed as usual, but 
the Europeans, negroes, and native Portuguese remained 
prisonei'B of Avar. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

March of Mozaffer Jang and Buasy to Hcidi*rah.Hl-~C?i)!illiefc with the 
Patjln Nabobs— Death of MozafJer Jan*; and ni'cesjeon (tf SaMb.if, 

Jang — Storm of Oarniil — AHccndancy of Bii.ssy, and <M‘wenijM to flu* 

French — ^Duploix’s exertions to raise anew Held foic(»- .Mfdiantiued 
All’s ongagomonts with Mysore — New conflujls with fin* Fren<li:»nd 
English— Clivo returns t<j Eun»i»u (lli.'izi-ii-djn iinadi-s ilie 
His (loath— Crisis at Triehiuoitoly— OinTafioim of Ijtnsreiiee 
fusion in the north of tlie Onrnatie-” Su|h*riorify of I In* Kreneh and 
their allies Lawrence’s gallant atta(*k tm fiii> Kri*nelt poiofitin fits 
success— Renewed difllculties— St^cond iitfacU, and retn*al of tin* 

French -‘B uccohs of the Nabob in the N«^rih Tlioafturk on Trnhi 
nopoly- Its failure. 

Thk fliHastrous issue of the sicf^o of Trichiuojjoly sf ns'k rrtAi*. 
the French with consternation, hut it only servjvl (o ' * 
stimulate the exertions of tlicir ^ovetmor anti to rail 
forth fresh proofs of his abilities and linnmm Ills 
pride, which had alienated the minds of all his <*,onntry- 
inen, enabled him to stand up alonci a^^ainst the danf(«?rs 
which environed him, and to rely on the nssoiiroos of 
his own genius for finally triuniphing over all his 
enemies. His confidence was justifittl hy his .sju'ccss in 
other quarters, where his plans had at times seemetl us 
near to failure as they now went in the Caniallt*. 

When MtJzafTer Jang inurchctl from I’ontlichorry in 
the beginning of elanuary 1751, tins d<>t!i<‘hm<‘nts which 
accompanied him under M. Hussy consisk'd of 300 
Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, with ton ficld-pit’cos, an<l 
his own army was the same which had so hiloly s(*rv<-<l 
under Ndsir Jang. He proocodwl towards I Icitlcnihatl 
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through a friendly country until the end of the month, 
when ho reached the possessions of the Nabob of 
Caddapa. So well had the Patau princes dissembled 
their animosity that he entered their territory as securely 
as ho would liis own. Some skirmishes which imme- 
diately took place between his troops and those of the 
country were ascribed to accidental disputes ; nor was 
premeditate<l hostility susiiccted even when the Caddajia 
troops got engaged with Mozaifor Jang’s rearguard ; but 
on this occasion they happened to attack the part of 
the line of march which was allotted to the viceroy's 
harem, and Mozaffer flang was so incensed at this 
insult that he lialted his army, and could scarcely be 
dissuaded by M. Uussy from leading it against th(! 
nabob. A messenger was despatched on liis part and 
another on linssy’s to demand an explanation ; to the 
former the nabob rejilied in terms of dijfiance, but sent 
a respectful answer to liussy, oHering to accept of his 
nuidiation. The diflercnce of the language stung the 
viceroy to the quick, and fdlcd him with impsitiiiiice to 
show that he could enforce his own authority indiqK’U- 
dcnily of his ally. It was by tliis time asccriaiued tliat 
the thi’ce nabobs were fully prepared for war, au<l that 
they were drawn up in the mouth of a defile on the 
road to llcidordbf'id. The whole army was immediately 
put in motion against them, and Mozaffer Jang hurried 
f)n to the attack without waiting for the French 
auxiliaries. 'Flic troops of the nabobs, though very 
inferior in mimlKir, were mostly Patiins, and defemled 
themselves with so much bravery that the viceroy’s 
impetuosity availed him nothing, and the repulw'- of liis 
tr<«)j>K uas comph'te. Tin* arrival of the French changed 
the fortune of tlie day, an<l eompiilled the Patslns to 
retreat, when Mozaffer Jang onee more separated from the 
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Frencli and pushed on eagerly in the pursuit. It sceinetl 
easy now to revenge himself on his broken enemies. 
The Nabob of Shiiniir was overtaken and cut to piectis ; 
the Nabob of Caddapa fled desperately wounded from 
the field ; and the Nabob of Carniil, being hotly pressed 
by Mozafier Jang in person, turned with the handful of 
troops that surrounded him and charged the elephant r>l' 
his pursuer. Mozuffer .Jang met him with wpial spirit, 
and had raised his sword to make a blow, wlu’ii his 
antagonist struck him in the forehead with a javelin and 
drove it through his skull into the brain. lie fell deail, 
but the nabob with his small baml was instantly over- 
jiowercd and cut to pi(!ci>s.' It mad<‘. a sf r<*ug im|»re.>»iou 
on the natives to see the murder of Xasir .hmg so soon 
avenged on the principal actors by ea<‘h other’s hands. 

The death of th<5 viceroy «lissolv(!d tin* otily fie that, 
licld his army together, and destroyed the charm by 
which the French giive to tlu’ir military asecndaiicy titt! 
colour ofalogal government. Mozall’cr .lung’s title rest.ed 
on his success alone ; tuid his only son, a ni<fr<‘ infant, 
could not afford even t.lu! suneti<m of a nattU! to fho.se 
in the exorcise of power. The tro{)p.s mutinied fur tludr 
arrears ; each chief was busie<l in liis own proj«!ct.s and 
suspicions of all bis neighbours. It sextmed lik<dy that 
the army would hrciik up or declare for this legal heirs 
of Asof flail, whom the French Inal been the means of 
supplanting. 

M. liussy lost not a moment in seizing the crisis. 
The three younger l)n)thers of Nslsir .lang were 
prisoners in the camp, an*l ho det<irmiiu!<i i.o seeure for 
himself the merit of placing one of them on tlu! throne. 
He chose SaUbat Jang, the eldest, who, wliilt! (Ihiizi-u- 
dln’s pretensions remained in aheyance, was tlu! legal 
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ropi'esentative of Ms family. A title so 'well founded 
and so promptly asserted was immediately acquiesced 
in by the chiefs and army,^ the administration continued 
to be earned on by Jldgoiult Dds, and the influence of 
the Fi’onch was placed on as firm a basis as ever. All 
these eA’^ents succeeded each other in the coui’so of one 
day, and the army some time after resumed its mai'ch 
toAvards the capital. They passed through the Caddapa 
tendtory unopposed, but when they reached Carniil 
they found the town gjvrrisone<l by •4,000 Paldns pre- 
jmred to defend the widow and family of the late nalx)b. 
It was determined to make a severe example of this 
place, as Avell in revenge for the death of Mozaffer as 
for the purpose of inspiring a terror of the French arms. 
The Patdns of Camiil are of a tribe very long settlc<l 
in India. They belong to a small community of 
Mahometan fanatics called Gheir Mchdi's, and their 
sectarian spirit gives them a peculiar character dis- 
tinguished from the other descendants of the Afghans. 
One of the tenets of their sect, which sanctions the 
mui’der of heretics, makes them familiar with assassina- 
tion ; the pi’acticc of this crime, jtdncd to their Ioa'c of 
money and their usurious dealings, render thotn diAjaded 
as well as disliked ; and from this circumstancti, together 
with their bravery, they arc gcmerally the great Jictors 
in ovciy scene of treachoiy and bloodshed throughout 
the Deckan. The same character applies in many 
particulars to their neighbours at Caddapa. Such a 
])eoj)lc might have been oxpectc<l to make a desperate 
dcifeimc ; l)u(, though their town Avas strong, the forti- 
fications were in ruins, and they Avero imuhlc to AAuth- 
sfaml th(! powerful artillciy and the discipline of Iho 
French. The place W!is stormcjd at scvciral points, tlus 

" Mhtmiirv Ihmif, 
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whole of the garrison was put to the sword, and many 
of the inhabitants shared the same fate. Carniil and 
Caddapa were annexed to Addni, the foimer jagiV of 
Mozaffer Jang, and the whole united was conferred on 
the son of that usurper. 

The extirpation of the conspirators against Mozaffer 
Jang was only the prelude to a more serious conlcst 
that threatened his successor. Salsibat Jang had scar(!ely 
crossed the Kishna when he was met by 25, 000 
Marattas under the personal command of the Peshwa, 
Bdlajf rjfio. Tins prince had entered into a league 
with Ghjizi-u-dm, had levied a contribution of l.'»0,000/. 
from Aurangdbdd (the chi<'f authorily of which place 
was secretly dispose<l to rilwizi-u-di'n), and noW' apjicared 
as the ally of the huvfiil viceroy and as the pn-cursor 
of his a])pcarancc in the territories of his fatluir. 'fhe 
Marattu army, however, disappeaivd tis smidenly as it 
hud jn'csented itself. Domestic troubles of tins utmost 
importance compelled BsUajf to niracc hiKHtep.s without 
delay,** and left the viceroy at liberty to pursiu! his 
march to Ilcidordbdd. 

He made his entry in grout pomp, and took formsil 
possession of the govonunont. His first aiUmtion was 
directed to rcwai’ding his alli<!S. (ilratuities were Ikj- 
stowed on the officers according their rank, from 
100,000/. to the coinmandci*-in-«-hief, to ,5,000/. to each 
ensign. The future pay of the troops was settled with 
equal liberality. A captain, IkssuIcs being fiirnisluid 
witli carnage for his biiggage, hu<l 100/. a month, a 
lieutenant 50/., an ensign 50/., a stirjeant 0/., and a 
private soldier 0/. A conmmnication was opened with 
Masulipatam, and from that port (only 220 miles dis- 
tant) the French were supplied with recruits of men, 
Hoc ii. (547. B<M)k xii. clmp, iii. 
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stores, and aramimition. Bussy was tlius enabled 
afterwards to increase his Europeans to 500 and to 
arm new sepoys, whom he recruited in the country, 
making with the old ones 5,000 sepoys. 

Salabat Jang did not remain long at his capital. The 
threatened appearance of Grlidzi-u-di'n, the disaffection 
of Aurangabild and the prospect of renewed invasion 
by the Marattas, required his presence on his northern 
frontier, and he set off for Aurangabad within a month 
after his arrival. 

To give the greater weight to his authority, he had 
recourse to a practice not unusual in the remote pro- 
vinces of Asiatic enjpircs. He forged a patent from 
the Great Mogul, appomting him viceroy of the 
Deckan, and caused it to be delivered to him by a pre- 
tended messenger from Dellii, whom ho wont out in 
person to meet and received with all the respect an<l 
honour’s which he could have shoAvn to the Emperor 
liimself.^ 

Saldbat Jang reached Aurangsibdd on June 18 ; and 
in tlie month of August, Bulaji lino, having settled his 
internal disorders, again invaded and ravagiid tlie Mogul 
territory at the lioad of 40,000 men. The character of 
the French auxiliaries ac<itiired fresh lustre on this 
occasion. While at Aurangfibdd, their discipline an<l 
oi’dcrly conduct hfwl commanded the respect of the 
natives ; and they now established the »u])oriority of the 
viceroy over an enemy witli whom ho had seldom on 

Ghitssi^u-din’s relation to the court of Delhi at tlim period nuiken ilio 
issue of tins patent improhablo, but is not concluHive a^ijainst its authen- 
ticity. Ho such i)atonl, liowovor, is inontioned by any writer as among 
tlio obstacles to Ghazi-u-dfu*8 mvostituro ; and no former patent w*is cau- 
ccllod at the time when the viceroyalty was actually conferred on him, 
TIio native writois also inform us that SaL^ibat Jang received a patent in 
3754, yet sjiy nothing of one in 1751. We may therefoi*<j safcjly coneJudo 
that this last was a foi-gi'i^y. 
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former occasions been able to contend. The Marattas 
were driven back to within twenty miles of Punsl, and 
were reduced to make overtures for peace. They were 
relieved in consequence of the disorders of the vice- 
roy’s Indian troops, by which he was compelled to com- 
mence a retreat towards his own frontier. An invasion 
of his territory of Berdr by Raguji B()sla occurring at 
the same time, he was glad to concludes an aniiisti<*e 
with the Peshwa and return to his capital of Ilculcr- 
dbdd. During tliis period, the viceroy’s government 
was entirely in the hands of the French. 31. ISussy 
personally commanded the army, and controlled tins 
civil administration, Ihrough his ag(‘nt Ihigonat Das. 
The native princes are in general more h'nuchuts of tin- 
forms of power than of the substance. ; yet Sahihat dang 
did not hesitate to address M. Dupleix as his |>r(t(e<!tor, 
and to acknowledge that himself and his states w«*n! 
entirely at his disposal. We cannot fhewifore Is! sur- 
prised that, about the same time, the viceroy eedt-d a 
territory round Musulipatam to the l'’n*nch and conferre<i 
the government of the Caniatic on M. Diqdei.v and his 
successors.'’ 

But the French system of government nwived a 
serious shock from the <leath of Ihigoinlt Das, who was 
assassinated by alxKly of mutinous troops in April 1752, 
lu him Bussy lost an uhle adviser, and, what was 
greater consotiuencc, he lost a safe and ellicii-nt instru- 
ment through which to carry on the ostensible g<»v<*ni- 
ment of the viceroy. 11(5 was pr<)vide<l with another 
councillor, in whom he ha<l even more confidence than 

* Those transactions toolt place iHttween Heptomlmr 1751 and l‘Ndjr«a!y 
1752. Boo Salilbut .fang’s letter in Puploix, p. It was proix&hiy 
not intondod l)y M. Bujiloix to displace Cliiuida Hiihob (who was yet 
alive), hilt to lot him retain his dignity under an appointment frfun the 
French. 
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in the dccoawd. I’ln-s was llukler fFaiig, a native of 
Mtisnlipatain, of low origin, Avho had early entered into 
llu' servintt of tin; Fi’cnch and learned their language. 
Ilih abilities attracted the notice of Dupleix, and his 
jiidgnu'iit and fidt'lity, while with Biissy, had raised him 
to great. powt*r and high honours. But to fill the pai*t 
of niinislt'r it. was necessary to find a man of rank, who 
should hi‘ able to n'gulate the mutinous aiany and ein- 
barnisswl iinanees, and willing at the same time to bo 
I’litirciy snb.servicnt to the French. 

Th<* jM’edoininaiK’iJ of a body of foreigners, and the 
elevation of tlmir ui>slart dejx'ndoats, had unavoidably 
proved disgusting to the nobility of the viceroy’s 
eoiirl, and was fi*It most by those Avho but for them 
would have been at the heml of the stsite. 

Th<« two most <listinguiHhe.d men of this elass w<ru 
Shall Nsiwjiu Khiin and Seiad Lushkar Khan (Isiter 
known in the Deekun hyhis title of Hokan-nd-<lowlah). 
Shall Nawaz hu<l Is'en minister of Niisir dang while go- 
verning the heckan as his father’s deputy. He joined 
the prinei* in his rehellion in 1711, and althfuigh his 
life was sjtared ufiiT the vi<*tory of Asof fbih he re- 
mained fia* some years in disgrace. He tanploytKi that 
period in writing ahiography of the principal nohles of 
the pwei'ding age, w'hh’h has eontrihuted nioni than his 
political frunsaelions to preserve his reputation in India. 
On the ueeession of Ni'isir dang, he iH-eunie prime 
iiiinihler tii that prince ; aiul on his death he lied to a 
hill fiirf. In the (’anmtie. He was partloneil and rceon- 
eiled to Mo'/aller rinng through the intiTventlon of M. 
Hiipleiv. and pro! mhly expected to Im restornl to his 
fitrmer jxtwer. Finding the whole mlministration com- 
niille«l to b'agomit Hus, hi* heeame discontented and 
ohtaiiied p<Ttuis.sion t»> retire to AiiraiigiilKid, where ho 
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bectime the head of a party opposed to the French, and 
was the principal mover of the intrigues in that city in 
favour of Ghdzi-u-din. M. Bussy was too well aware of 
his hostility to trust him with the office of prime 
minister ; but thought it expedient to disarm his opposi- 
tion by appointing him governor of the province of 
Heidertlbiid. Seiad Lashkar Khan had also lield a high 
office under Niisir Jang, and was no less inimical than 
Shdh Nawdz to the French ascendancy : but he had con- 
cealed his sentiments with morc care, had always been 
employed under Suliibat Jang’s government, and now 
appeared to M. Hussy to Ik* a suitable person to ])lace at 
the head of the administration. He was accordingly 
made minister, and tlx*. French inllia‘n<H!scem(!d as great 
as over. 

M. Dupleix employed these distant suc<‘t!sses, with 
the greatest address, to the relief of his dillh*ultie.s in the 
(larnatic*. He made a great panwle. of his appointment to 
1)C nabob of that province; andgtive it full effect utuong 
the natives, by maintaining all the forms usual with tluiir 
own riders.” He wore rich native diusscs, with the jewels 
and other decorations appropriate to his rank ; he was 
surrounded with flags and emblems of ilignity [iccnliar 
to the East, and in this form he held darlars like an 
Indian prince, and obliged even the French themselves 
to ])resent nazars to him on th<‘ir knei's. He was 
still more alive to the restoration of his military forem 
The arrival of the annual fleet from Franci! brought him 
a strong reinforcement of Eurojuiuns, which ho inereaseil 
by taking the sailors out of the ships, and substituting 
native mariners to navigate them ; and by his indefati- 
gable exertions, ho was before long in a condition to 
send a force into the field, (lircumstimces which couhl 
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scarcely have been foreseen occurred at this period to 
favour his views and to prevent his antagonists from 
taking advantage of his misfortunes. 

The surrender of M. Law and the death of Chanda 
Sdheb had left the English masters of the field, and (h;- 
livered Mohammed Ali from his long-dreaded rival. 
Major Lawrence imagined that he had nothing left to 
do hut to put the nabob in possession of the northern 
part of his territory ; where, although the French still 
possessed several plaees, there was none likely to give 
any trouble except Jinji, But when he pressed the 
nabob to put his own foree and that of his ullios in 
motion, he found a backwardness on the nabob’s part 
for which he was unable to account. At length, to liis 
great astonishment, the Dalwfii explained the niysKay 
by refusing to march until the nal)ob should huv(i fill- 
filled a promise made to him to deliver up Trichinopoly, 
and all its dependencies down to Cape Comorin, to the 
government of Mysore. 

This it appeared was the price at which the assist- 
ance of Mysore had been purchased, and it had lafii 
agreed for in a solemn treaty, to the o})Hervanc<! of which 
Mohammed Ali had taken an oath. In a<lditioii to 
some frivolous objections to fulfilling this ongsigcnicnt 
at all, the only effect of which was to pi-ove the nuhoh’s 
infidelity, he brought forward one argiinuinl whitih did 
not seem void of reason. It was absurd, lu! siu<l, t.o sup- 
pose that he would purchase protcjction for a jM»rfion (»f 
his dominions by the cession of the whole tract, dcfcndtsl, 
when by doing so he would d<!prive hims<>lf r)f tlm only 
part that was actually in his possession ; uiul h<! prt). 
posed that the rtija should assist in reducing tlu* ri'st, of 
his dominions, when ho should 1«‘ prejKircd faithfully 
to pay the stipulatal price of the ai<l afibrded, 'I’hc 
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EngKsh determined to take no part in the dispute unless 
actual violence was offered to the nabob. In that case 
they seem to have thought their situation as auxiliaries 
entitled them to interpose, without any strict inquiry 
into the grounds of the quarrel ; and they were sensible 
that by allowing the nabob to be deprived of the dis- 
puted country, they would expose both themselves and 
him to gi’eat dangers, and would lose all the advantages 
for which they had so long been struggling. 

If the difference had not been iiTcconcilablo from 
the first, it would soon have become so in the luuids of 
Mors'ir Ibio. That expert intriguer liad contrived to 
gain the confidence of both juirtics ; ujkI, under f he show 
of mediating, he made each more obsiinafe in Ins pre- 
tensions. lie had some hoju's that their disputes might 
afford him an opening for once more getting flic town 
into his own possession, ami he felt that the establish- 
ment of peace would diminish his cousctjuence un<l his 
pr(jfit as a mercenary leailer. At one lime things 
seemed so near an adjustment that Lawrence marched 
to Uttatoor, expecting the native })riuccH to follow him ; 
but he was obliged to return in two days, by finding 
that the Dalwjii refused to allow the nabob to move till 
his claims were satisfied. After this an agrcKiinent took 
place, 'riie uabol) was imnK*<liately to assign Seringham 
and certain districts round it to Mysore, and was to 
give up Triehiuopoly at the t*u<l of two months ; 700 
Mysore troops wen; to he admiUtHl immediately into 
the garrison. The Dalwiii was to march along with 
the I’cst of the combined army, and to aflbrd liis aid in 
recovering the whole of the nabob’s country. 

These engagements were insinaire on both sides, and 
did not oven deceive the oppfwite psuMles. The nabob 
only wanted to gain time, and wa,s determined not to 
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give up Trichinopoly. TIic Dalwui wished the Knglish 
to march, being satisfied that if they were once gone, 
he would easily get possession of the city either by 
force or fraud. To guard against tliis, Captain Dalton 
was left in charge with a garrison of 200 Europeans 
and 1,500 sepoys. Lawrence then set out with his 
remaining troops ^ for Trivadi, a place about fifteen miles 
from Fort Rt. David. 

The Taujorines and Poligars returned homo. The 
Mysoreans and Mordr Rao rcmaim>d on th<‘ir ohl ground, 
the Dalwiii making the Ixjst cxcnse he could for delay- 
ing to fulfil his engagement. 

It was Lawi’ence’s plan to have employed his forces 
in occupying the open country and levying the revtmuo, 
but the Governor of Madr.is (to which jdace th(i Pre- 
sidency had recently been transferred from Fort Si.. 
David) was inducal by the earnest persuasion of tlwi 
nabob to send a detachment to lay siege to dinji, which 
was held by a French garrison. The dcitachment, 
though large in proportion to the Knglish army, was 
by no means sufficient for the at, hick of so strong a 
fortress, and was compelled to retreat, with little civilit 
before iui inferior French force from Pomlicherry. 
Animated by this success, M. Dupleix fitted out a, l««ly 
of 2,000 infantry and 500 horse, with which he 
threatened Fort St. David. The Knglish troops at 
Trivaili moved to cover that place, and Lawrence, who 
was then ill at Madrsis, hastened to join them by sea. 
lie was accoinjianied by one of two companies of Swiss 
who inul just arrived from Europe ; the other hsal been 
)>reviously dcspatclu'd in open boats, under an impres- 
sion that their acts as au.xiliaries on shore would not 

’ 7)00 Kuro])oanH, 2,500 Si‘poyH, and 2,000 wridcliod iroopB wlm Hiill 
adhorotl to iho nal)ob. 
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disturb the peace between tbe Frencb and English at 
sea, but M. Dupleix had no scruple in making them 
prisoners, and seems to have been justified by the cir- 
cumstances. Lawrence’s force was now superior to 
that of the French, and they retreated within their own 
boundary, where they were sccui’ed by the ])eace be- 
tween the nations. But Lawrence, by ingenious man- 
oeuvi’es, tempted them to come out and attack liiui at a 
village cidlctl Bahdi', au<l the result was their total 
defeat and the cai)turc of their cominauder with 100 
Europeans and all their guns an<l stores. 

The enemy Ixjing driven out of the fi(‘ld, liawrence 
proeecd(‘(l to occupy the country immedialcly to thci 
north of I’ouclieherry, and as the Fivimh had garris<ms 
in Oovelong and C’binglijml, tw«) strong forts still 
fui'thor to the north, a dotuchau'nt was pi’cparcil at 
Madras hjrthe juirpose of reducing them. ('live, who 
was about to hiave India from sev<!r« illin-ss, undertook 
this dilficult command. His detachment was eompose<l 
of 200 Europeans and 500 sepoys, all raw recruits. 
'J’hcy repeatedly ran away when a (ire was ojKincd on 
them, smd Clive had the greatest diflicidty in g<jtting 
them to put on the ajjpoarance of attacking the enemy. 
But the French were dislnjiulened or ill-commanded, 
an<l, although they were reinforced hy the imlcrufigahle, 
l)n[»!eL\, some, bold iind skilful movenn-nts of Clive, 
with tlu! aid of such exertions as his persottal (‘.\ampie 
could draw from his men, enabled him at. length to 
aceoin[»lish his arduous undertaking. After this bril- 
liant op(‘i"<ition Clive imimsUately embarke<l for Hun>pe, 
andahoiit the same time Lawr<‘nee Witirtxl to Fort Ht. 
l)avid for th<! nmnsoon, while the nabob’s tro(»p8 broke 
up and retnrmxl to their homes. 

The north-east monsoon, whi<’h siispejnled all 
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operations in llie Carnatic, did not extend to the high 
country of the Dcckan, where military movements of 
great magnitude and importance were at this moment 
being carried on. Gh^i-u-dm had at length appeare<l 
in person to claim his inheritance, and liad assembled 
one of the lui’gest armies that had of late Inicu seen in 
that country. 

The motives which lerl to his ac<|uies(;(!nee in the 
accessionofNdsir Jang ceased with that piinco’s life. Tlui 
weakness of MozalFcr Jang’s title iuvite<l him to assert his 
own, and the ascendancy of Safdcr flung in tlic Mogul’s 
court had put an end to his views in I'emaining at the 
capital. He therefore solicited the Emperor’s nomina- 
tion to the viceroyalty of the Dcckan, and at the same 
time entered on negotiations with the I’dshwa for the 
purpose of obtaining his 8U])])ort. His promises, and 
the hopes of profiting by the (listractions of the Mogids, 
led B^aji to give a residy cju’ to his proposals. lh‘ 
wrote to the Emperor recommending the aiipointment 
of Ghdzi-u-di'n,® and took the fichl in ])er8on on his 
behalf, as has ah'cady been related. Ghii}!i-u-dfn’s in- 
vestiture did not go on so rapidly. His i)aU!nt had 
been made out soon after the death of Nfisir flung, hut 
the ministers, though well pleased to I’emovts a com- 
petitor from court, were unwilling to issue so impor- 
tant a document without deiiving pecuniary advantagi’s 
from it,® and Ghsbsi-u-dln, if lie possessed the nusms, 
must have seen the folly of msdcing any solid sncrifict! 
for so unsubstantial a favour. But at hingth the ttourt, 
of Delhi, being importuned for the subsidy of the. 
Maratta array which Bufder fhuig had called in f(jr tint 
purpose of resisting mi invasion by the Durrani Shsih,’ 

(irantDulI, from Maratta MSS,, ii. 44. 

’ iii, IliO, 12.S; Khv Anvil hum. 

* Suo ii. <*»;«». Book XU. chap. 4 
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conseijtod to grant investiture to Glidzi-u-rli'n, provided 
he would deliver them from the presence of these 
trouhlcsomo allies.^ The Maratta chiefs (Holcai* and 
Sindia) had already received their instructions from the 
Peshwa, and ja’ofcssed their readmess to move with 
Ghdzi-u-di'n on the payment of a sum of money for 
their piTisent expenses. Ghazi-u-din received his com- 
mission, was formally invested on Rajah 8, and marched 
from Delhi about two months after that ceremony,'* 
lie was acknowledged at Durhanpur by the vice- 
I'oy’s h'oops on that fronticx*. He was afterwards 
joined by the IVsliwa in person, and when he arrivc<l 
at Aiu-angalKMl (on 7A Oadu 20, 1105), his force was 
computed to amoiuit to 150,000 men. lie paid the 
price of the Maratta siuicoiirs by a ces.d<»n of Candesh 
and part of Rersir to that natifui.* lit* aj»pcarM l.o have 
been ja-eparot! to oiler terms to M. Duplei.x, t»ii condi- 
tion of his withdrawing his assistance from Sahlbat 
Jang,*’’ but his overl.urt's must have btien ill-rc<.*eive<l, 
us lit! now gi*ant(id a formal commission to Moluuiimod 
Ali, appointing him Nabt)boflbe Oarnatitr.*’ 

The contest botwotm Nslsir Jtmg and MoEaHer dang 
seemed now about to be resicted, with diflereut persons 
and on a larger scale. Whether it would have led to 
the (lefcac of the French party, as in the first stage of 
that condiet, or to their success, as in tlu* second, it, is 
not easy to say. The presence of the Freneh troojis 
would in all probability have made up for the inferiority 
of Sahlbat rlang’s numbers, but the (piestion was not 
destined to be sodecif led, OnZi'Ihiij 7, 17(55, seventeen 

^ Cilvuiil Ouir, ill. <n ; Omru, 

^ OniKs I 

“ Tho uDUinuKHiou ih datod Zi </a<la 1<>, IKiH, fuur dayH lu'foro Iuh 
avrivai at AumugalMtl, A tnuittlatiou in givou iu Houh, Aiipoudix I. <i. 
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(lays aftei’ his entry into Aurangiibddj Glidzi-u-clin died 
suddenly:'^ his army dispersed, and Salabat Jang I’c- 
inained the uncontestal representative of Asof Jdh. 
Ghilzi-u-din left a son of the same ntuue, but he was 
acting as his father’s deputy at Delhi ; he was deeply 
involved in tlie politics of that court, and was soon 
too much engaged in making aud deposing emperors to 
prosecute his clahns on the Deckan. 

The death of Ghdzi-u-din took place within a few 
days of that on which Major J^awrcnce retii’ed to his 
winter rpiax’ters. Affairs at Tricliinopoly wei*e at that 
time hastening to a ciusis. 

Ko sooner were the nabob and the English gone 
than the Dalwui began his machinations for gaining 
]»osseHsioji of tlie city, lie made repeated attempts 
to corrupt the nabob’s troops and the English sepoys, 
and to ]>rocure the assassination of Dalton and the 
nabob’s brothisr, lvhcir-u-d(n, who commanded on his 
part. His (jonspiracies were all discovered, and, after 
those conc<!nied liad re]H‘at(!dly been ixardoncd, his two 
last (‘inissaries wei'C condemned to be blown away from 
guns. 

In tins last ease he had written tempting promises 
under his own s(sil, which wens immcjdiately brought to 
Dalton by the native otlicer to whom they were ad- 
dressed. A Neapolitan named Poverio was ne.vt assailed, 
who, by c<jneert with Dalton, aflccted to enter into the 
j)roposcd design. Dalton W'as to be murdered, the 
Enmch prisoners releascjd, and the Dalwai iwlmitted 
into the town. Pnfjjanitions were made for his recep- 

* Ml JH cnniiiionlv l)t‘lit‘vo<l that ho was i>oiHOHo<l in a <lmh Hont to him 
a<‘tM minify to tho (MisUim of India by tho mothor of Salahat JunjLi;, his own 
Htop-mothor ; but niijuitaiionB of thi« 8ort arc 8t> common that they do- 
Horvo noattfniion unloHH supported by boUor proof tlum hiiBboeu brouf^ht 
forwanl m this lUHianco. 
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tion whicli would have brought him to signal punish- 
ment if the whole plan had not been frustrated by the 
cowardice of Kheir-n-di'n. 

On hearing of this atrocious project, Lawrence (as 
he himself tells us in his memoirs) recommended that 
advantage should be taken of the friendly interviews 
with which the Dalwdi still endeavoured to throw 
Dalton off his guard, and that he and Mortir lido should 
be seized at one of those hypocritical ceremonies. The 
Madras Government disapproved of the proposal, but 
its occurring at all to so honest and downright an 
Englishman shows the false notions then entertained 
with I’cspect to the right to rebiliate on native princes 
the want of faith they ])raetised towards us. 

At the (fiid of the two stipidatod months, the Dalwai 
formally dcmand(Ml pf)SHession of the <iity, though lie 
had seureely mufle a show of performing his part of the 
engagement. Kheir-u-din replied by returning to him 
his inbreepted letters, and t,old him that he hud for- 
feit'd all claim to the cession, but sliould still be paid 
the expenses he had inourml, though in fact employed 
against a common (snemy. The Dulwdi at first affected 
great indignation, but afterwards pretended to close 
with the j)ro])OHal, and brought a claim to the amount 
of 8,500,000 rupees, a sum which lie knew that it was 
utterly im[>ossible for the mibob to jiay. 

During this lime he was carrying on a treaty with 
M. Dupleix, and his negotiations, which luwl slackened 
afl(!r the defeat of th<! Knnieh at Ihiluir, became more 
earnest as be lost the bope of getting jiossossion of 
Trichinopoly by bis own contrivances. 

II(s had drawn off his camp from the neighbour- 
hood of the city to Heringham after the detection of 
his intrigues with Poverio, and when he hoard that 
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Lawrence had retired into winter quarters, he began to 
intercept the supplies of the garrison, and soon after 
sent Mordr Rao, under pretence of a quarrel with him- 
self, to join the French with all his troops, including a 
detachment which had been sent to Lawrence after his 
victory at Bdhur. 

The English Government, who had hitherto refused 
all active interference between the nabob and the 
Mysoreans, thought they were now justified in treating 
the latter power as an enemy. By their order Dalton 
made a night attack on the Dalwdi’s camp, and com- 
pelled him to take refuge within the walls of the great 
pagoda. He determined to drive hiih from this position 
by a bombardment, and, preparatory to that operation, 
he detached a large portion of his force to occupy a 
defensible choultry within the island. They were 
attacked next day by the Mysore army, and, a party 
of the nabob’s troops who had imprudently exposed 
themselves, being routed by a body of 300 lldjpi'its in 
the Mysore service, the English detachment was seize<l 
with a panic, abandoned the chonltiy, and were almost 
ejitirely destroyed before they could recross the river. 
Of seventy Europeans and 300 Sepoys, only fifteen 
escaped unhurt : the oflicers remained at their post 
and were cut off to a man. 

After tliis Dalton had scarcely troojis enough to 
defend his garrison. He ordered out the 700 Mysoreans 
who had hitherto been allowed to remain within the 
place, and having restored the confidence of his men 
by a successful sally, he remained entirely on the de- 
fensive, while the Mysoreans kept up a strict blockade 
around the town. 

Up lo this time Lawrence had remained in Jus 
winter quarters at Fort St. T)avid. In the beginning of 
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the new year the French sent a detachment of 500 Euro- 
peans, sixty dragoons, 2,000 sepoys, and 4,000 of Mordr 
Rdo’s horse, to the immediate neighbourhood of Tidvadi, 
which was held by part of Lairrence’s force. On this 
the major marched to the same place, with 700 Euro- 
peans, 2,000 sepoys, and 1,500 of the nabob’s horse, 
if such a rabble deserve to be counted. A partial action 
took place, in consequence of an attack of the French 
on the village of Trivadi ; but Dupleix, whose object it 
was to protract the war in the Carnatic, an<l make it 
subsciwient to the siege of Trichinopoly, had sent orders 
to avoid a general action, and the French, while they 
secured their camp from attack by suirounding it with 
strong works, availed themselves with such ellee.t. {)f 
their great superiority in cavalry, that Lawrentie had no 
mesms of subsisting his troops except by nuirehing his 
whole force to Fort Rt. I)avid and back whene’.'<tr a 
supply was requinsd. These marches W(‘rt! always 
harassing, and sometimes dangerous. Afhsr one of 
them, to which the opposition was unusually sesrious, 
Lawrence determined to bring things to a dt'cision by 
an attack on the French camp, but on arriving at a 
distance from which it could be clearly scicn, it was 
found to be so regular a fortification, and so w(*l! 
defended by ordnance, that any hope to cany it 
by assault was vain, and Lawrence was constrained to 
return to his own camp without having been abht t.o 
strike a blow. 

Three months had olapse<l in tlusse discouraging 
labours, and Lawren<jc was deliberating on the removal 
of his force to some point where it might be more 
useful, when intolligonco received from Trichinopoly at 
once dotonninal his movcnucnt and loft him no choice 
in what direction it should he made. 
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The Mysoreans had so cfFectually succeeded, by 
means of their numerous cavalry, in preventing the 
entry of provisions into Trichinopoly that the resources 
of the city were nearly exhausted. The shoi>s were shut, 
the inhabitants began to sutler famine, and the troops 
were only maintained from the stores laid in against 
such an emergency. In these circumstances Dalton 
thought it necessary to examine the magazines, which 
were reckoned to contain provisions for four months, 
when to his dismay he discovered that, from the impru- 
dence or corruption of the nabob’s brother, the greater 
part liad been allowed to be sold, and that the stock 
remaining was only sufficient for fifteen days, a period 
too short to admit of the anny at Trivadi marching 
to his relief. 

This news reached Lawrence at ten on the night 
of April 20, and at daybreak he was in motion 
for Tru'-hlnopoly, after leaving a strong garrison in 
’rriva<li. 

As one great cause of tins embarrassments of the 
ICnglish was tln'ir want of cavalry, Lawrenc<i took the 
rout<> of Tanjoro in h<»j)es of prevailing on the nija to 
contribute a body of horse to the common cause, but 
though r(H!eiv(!<l with great res[)e(;t and overloadetl with 
jiromistis, ho did not succeed in getting the aid of a 
single horseman. 

Notwithstanding some spirited sallies of Captain 
Dalton’s, the blockade of Trichinopoly was strictly main- 
tained till May (5, when Lawrence entered the phwe. 
TTis ^roops had suffered severely from the violence of 
the hot winds on their march. »Several died, others were 
sent back sick to Fort St. David, many (especially of 
the Swiss) d(!sort(?d, and 100 men wens sent into hospi- 
tiil as soon iis tluy an-ived at I’richiuopoly. The force 
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disposable for the field, including such portion as 
could be spared of the garrison, amounted to no more 
than 500 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, with the nomi- 
nal aid of 3,000 of the nabob’s ill-paid and mutinous 
horse. 

A French detachment of 200 Europeans and 500 
sepoys, sent by Dupleix, under M. A.struc, Joined the 
Mysore army on the same day. Lawrence delennined 
to take advantage of his superiority in regular troops 
while it lasted, and marched, three days after his 
arrival, intending to bombard the j)agodn of Scrin- 
gham. The nabob’s troops to a man refused to ac- 
company liirn. The Mysftreans (lc<l when the English 
crossed the Cfiveri, but a gallant charge f»f the Itajpitfs 
gave time for M. Astruc to conm up, and his ubhi <lis- 
position of his small fonie effectutdly <*heek«>«l the 
English, and compelled tluiin to give up their attack 
after twenty hours of marching and <'annonadc, tuid the 
loss of two offifiers killed and thnte wounde<l. The 
hope of any decisive success Iwiing thus frustrated, 
Lawrence applie<l himself to collecting provisions for 
the garrison, but in this ho failed from tlu! lukewarm- 
ness of the Iii'ga of Tanjorc and Tondiinan, from whose 
countries his sui)plics were to he drawn. The rdja’s 
minister was bribed by tbc enemy, and Tondiman, 
though a faithful frieml, was apprehensiv** that if 
Trichinopoly V’cre rendered s<‘eure, the army tf) which 
ho looked for })rot<!ction would he witlairawn to 
some other servictt. Thus, at tlu* end of fiv<‘ wts'ks, 
Lawrence had l»een able to obtain no more (trovisions 
than were requir<«l to muintnin his troops frtmi day to 
day. 

The French at TrivjwU lost no time, in profiting hy 
the removal of Lawrence to Trichinopoly. They fort li- 
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with attacked the fort, which they took, after several 
failures, and sent the survivors of the garrison 
prisoners to Pondicherry. The whole of the northern 
part of the Carnatic was at this time a scene of 
confusion, filled with fi*eebooters acting in the name of 
one or other of the parties, and sometimes in their own. 

jMohammed Ali’s present rival Avas Moi’tczza Ali of 
Velhir, M. Dujdeix had at first named Chanda 
Sjiheh’s son, Pezza Ssilush, to siujceod his father as 
subordinate nabol). lie foimd him of little use, and 
as, after spetaling 1 10,000^. of his private fortune on 
the service of iht* state, he was at a loss for money to 
carry on tlu! war, he removed Ihizza Siilu'h, and offered 
the nahohship fo Mortezza, whose reputed wealth 
{>rotnlKe<l to supply tlu! d(!fiei(‘ncy, Mortezza AH 
acccpte<l the office, aii<l ]>aid r)0,()00/, on receiving in- 
V(!stitiir«‘, hut finding that he would l)e oxpectxid to 
continue peeiniiury supplies, and (ivisn to take tlu; field 
ill person, he he<^anle entirely disgustol with his <‘]eva- 
tion, jukI was glad to he allowed to return to Velhtr. 
The, present success of the. h'reneh, liowcivcr, so raised 
his spirits, that he ishuexl from his fort with fifty 
JhirojK-ans, 2,000 sepoys, un<l his own irregular forw, 
(h'fealx'il fhe nalioh’s troops at Areot, thistroyed the 
English garrison of fifty Kurop(*ans and 200 sispoys, 
aiwl took possiission of that capital and the surrounding 
country. Ho miuih was ho encouraged hy this sue,cess 
that he laid siege to Trinomaliif, a place of impoitanco 
between Areot and Triehinopoly, and at a considcrahle 
ilislanee from his retreat of Velldr. MorAr lljlojoimxl 
him in this undortaking with part of his horse, hut 
3,000 of the number, under Eunas Khdn, marched with 
a detachment of Europeans and sepoys sent hy Dujdeix 
to Tricliinojinly. 
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After this reinforcement the allies outmimberc<l 

Lawrence beyond all proportion, and of his small Iswly 1 

700 sepoys were detached into Tondiman’s country to 
collect and escort supjdies,® 

With this superiority they forced Lawrence to fall 
back to the neighbourhood of the town, and took u[> 
ground near him in such a manner as to stop the 
supplies from the southward, and cut off iill communi- 
cation with the 700 detached sejtoys. I’hc fall of 
Trichinopoly seemed to be inevitable. 'Flu! mf»st. san- 
guine of its defenders began to lose hope, the rest sunk 
into despondency, and a strong sj>irit of desculion arose 
among the men. 

To increase the difliculthm of the Knglish army, 

M. Astruc determined to seisse on a small rock .siiiiat<Hi Imj- 
tween his camp and that of the enemy. La wr<m<H!, uwart! 
of the importance of this rock (tlm loss of which w'ouhi 
have rendered his position untcnahle), hml stationed 
200 sepoys to defend it, and movc<l out in person when 
he perceived that it was threatened. He was oblig<‘d 
to leave 100 Europeans to defend his camj», and most 
of his sepoys wci’o in the city endeavouring to jnwttmj 
food ; his whole force therefoTO only amounted to 380 
Europeans and 500 sepoys. 


” Tho allioH liad : 

Buropoaiis ..... dl50 

Froucli Hcpoyrt .... l.rm 

Monlr Jiad*B horwi . , . 

lirfijlitlfc horBO .... f)<H> 

Mywtru rogtilarn .... |,Si>(K) 

Myrioro im^ju^iilai* infantry . . jr>,<K)<> 

Mysoro cavahy .... H,<KK) 

Lawrowco had ; 

Europwwm . ... n0(> 


J^opoyn (iiUjludiuK tho ?(«) dotuclnHl) 

Ho had aJfio 100 of tho iiahob^B ht>x‘Ko, tho roHt jmroiaptorily ri^fusini' 
to move from under tho wallH, 
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The extremity of their danger I'oiised the spirit of 
this little band, and made them willing to run any 
risk in the field rather than allow themselves to be 
worn out by famine. Their first efforts, however, were 
of no avail. Their approach stimulated the exertions 
of the French, and before they had got more than half 
way to the post, the 200 sepoys were hilled or made 
prisoners, and the French colours were flying on the 
top of the rock. They were now in the open plain, in 
presence of the whole French force ; the Mysoreans 
were drawn up within cannon shot, and the Murattas 
were already skinnishing on their flanks. Ilctreat 
seemed hopeless, and, in a hasty consultation which 
Lawrence held with his officers, they declared with one 
voice in favour of a gallant push against the enemy. 
The order was given to the troops, who rcceive<l it 
with throe huzizas. The gi’onadiers advanced at a rapid 
j)ac(:, and nm up the rock without a pause, driving 
their startled enemies Iniforc them, and followovl by 
some of the most active of the Kej)oys. On reaching 
the sumniil,, they saw the French lino iKmoalh them 
within the distance of a jjistol shot. They immediately 
opened a hot fire, and the advance of Lawnmee, who 
wheeled round the rock on the left of the Frene-h, 
<*ompoll<id M, Astrue to change front to opi>oae him. 
'I’his movement brought the right flank of the French 
immediately under the (ire of the troops on the ro<?k, 
and by the time it was accomplislu'd, they saw the 
Fnglish <j})positc, at the distance of twenty yards. The 
h’rench were astonished at this daring attack on them 
by such a handful of men, in the midst of the hosts of 
their allies. Ijuwreneo left them no time to recover their 
pre.Hcnee of min<l, an<l tin* vivacity of his fin* on their 
front, with that on th(*ir flank from the hill, threw them 
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into irrecoverable confusion, and they fled with the ut- 
most precipitation. 

They were saved from destruction by the gallantry 
of the Maratta horse, who threw themselves between 
the fugitives and pursuers, and charged the latter with 
a vigour that compelled them to look to their own 
defence. 

Bdlappa, tlie brotlier-in-law of Morar Ilao, fell in 
fighting hand to hand with the grenadiers, and the rest 
retreated, but not till they had secured the safety of 
their allies. The body of Balappa was afterwards sent 
to his friends in liawrence’s own palankeen, a mark of 
sympathy which was gratefully received. 

This exploit (perhaps the most brilliant in the 
whole contest betweisu the French and Fngli,sh), cou]<l 
alone have averted the reduction of Triehi nopoly. 'I’he 
700 S(!]>oyH I’roin the south wex*e emiblr«l to join, and 
brought in ju'ovisions for fifty' days’ consumption. To 
husband this suj»ply, Lawrence witJidrew his field 
force to Tnnjore, at which time jill tlie nahob’s <'uvulry 
except fifty men went over to the enemy. At Tanjore 
he was joined by 170 EurojKjans and 300 sejKiys, with 
a convoy of several tliousand hauled bullocks from Fort 
St. David. He also prevailed on the Ihyu of Tanjore to 
semi 3,000 horse anil 2,000 matchloekmen along with 
him to Trichinopoly. 

Ho was greatly emharrasscKl by his <‘onvoy, and 
received no sui)port fmm his new allii'S, hut by a taiJtieal 
skill wliich might have guided tlie largest army, ho 
frustrate, (1 all attempts to stop his ])rogreBs, an<I, after a 
whole day of mameuvres and partial actions, he brought 
his charge undlminislusl into the town. 

But he had soon the mortification to find that tlus 
object of BO much cure was in fact of little value. The 
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provision of the grain was necessaiily under the nabol/s 
oj05.cers, who purloined the purchase-money, and allowed 
their followers to load with their own trumpery the 
bullocks which were supposed to carry this important 
supply. The whole actually produced amounted to but 
ten days’ stock. 

The old dif0.culties were now to be encountered 
anew, and while Lawrence was occupied in dislodging 
the Mysoreans from a post which gave tibcm the com- 
mand of one road into the town, he was surprised by the 
arrival of a body of French troops equal to the whole of 
his own detachment.® 

This reinforcement was received by its own party 
with every display of rejoicing. Lawrence was again 
reduced to the defensive, and his utmost skill and care 
were called forth in contriving the means of passing 
escorts with provisions through the enemy’s posts, ami 
above all in protecting the entrance of a reinfor’cement 
sent from Madras.^ Its arrival left him still greatly 
inferior in force to the enemy, but he had no fuitluT 
assistance to expect, and was reduced to three days’ 
grain, with a still greater scarcity of fuel and every 
other necessary. He therefore determined to bring on 
a general action. He first drew up his line in the plain 
and offered battle. When the French refused this chal- 
lenge, he resolved to attack them in their position, which 
they had already strengthened, and were still continuing 
to improve. 

The Marattas were on the right of the enemy’s 
camp, then the French, and the Mysoreans im the left 
of all. The right of the camp was entrenclied, and 

® Tl consisted of 400 Euroijoans lately arrived from Maurilnis, 2,000 
soiioys, and 3,000 of Monir Riio’s horse, with many iniitchloekiawi under 
]us own command. 

^ SJ37 Europoims and 300 sox^oys, 
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thougli the fortification was incomplete on the left, that 
flank was defended by a strong hill called the Golden 
Hock garrisoned by 100 Frenchmen and 800 sep<»ys. 
The success of this desperate enterprise depended on 
its secrecy, and Lawrence disguised his intention so 
well that he took up, ground not far from the French 
left without exciting any apprehension. At lour in 
the morning he commenced his mardi in dead silence. 
As he drew near the Golden Rock, the moon, w'hich 
till then had shone brightly, was suddetdy <djscured by 
a cloud, so that the English got within pistfd shot of 
the rock befoi-c they were discovered, 'fluy mounted 
it in three places at once, and so c<»iuplete was I lie sur- 
prise, that the enemy ran off without even diseliargiug 
their field pieces, which were found loadeil with grape- 
shot. Lawrence now formed his line, and at the saiiui 
time sent tlio Tanjorine trot»])s to make a show of 
attacking the French enfrencliinent in front. Tlie 
English soldiers received the onler to advaiuHi with 
loud huzzas, the druuts struck uj» the Gretnadier’s inarch, 
and the sepoys sounded all their instruments of mili- 
tary music. This completed the rout of the Myso- 
reans, among whom the fugitives from the liill laid 
already spread terror ; all crowded back on the h’rencli, 
communicating their fears and incmising the general 
disorder. Finding his entrenchment no longer of any 
use, M. Astmc changed Jiis front towards his former 
left and prepared for the. attack, hut his troops w«*re 
too unsleaxly to fullil liis c.xi)e(!tutions ; they were soon 
put to flight, and the biittle iiretrievahly lost. Eleven 
guns were taken. M. Astruo hinisxslf with nine ofluiers 
and ncnir 100 soldiers were made prisoners, and about 
an (xpial number were killed. Eighty-five more Kiiroja'an 
fugitives were jiicked up straggling in tlie country, 
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forty English soldiers were killed, Lawrence himself was 
. slightly wounded, and Captain Kilpatrick desperately. 

After that the French and their allies withdrew into 
the island, and provisions poured into the English 
camp in the utmost abundance. Six months’ Hupi)ly 
was laid up for the garrison, and Dalton, seeing all 
immediate danger at an end, gave up liis commuiid 
and went away to Europe. Soon after, Lawi*encc W((nt 
into quarters for the moaisoon at CoiMdi ; ami the 
Tanjorines set out for their own country. They pro- 
mised to return at the end of the rains, but the rtlja 
relapsed into his system of inaction, and before long 
was led by the influence of Sacca RAm, who liad been 
gained by M. Dupleix, to displace Ms'inikji, his general 
(who was a partisan of the English) and to enter int«) 
negotiations for an alliance with the French. 

While these events were passing in the soiifh, 
Mohammed Ali’s affairs were as prosjwrous in the 
other part of the Carnatic. The siege of Trimnnali was 
raised by a detachment from Arcot, and Mohaimned 
Kemdl, a powerful freebooter who had seissed oji the 
rich pagoda of Tripeti and appropriate<l the larg<! 
revenue derived from the pUgrims, was defeated and pat 
to death. 

But M. Dupleix was not a man to ho oast down 
by ill-success. He set to without delay to retpair the 
misfortune at Tridiinopoly, and, by entrusting tlut 
defence of Pondicherry to the inhabitants, au<l sendijtg 
every regular soldier into the field, he contrived, Insfore 
the monsoon was half ovci*, to reinforce the troojw at 
Seringham with 300 Eui-opeaus, 200 native Oliristians, 
1,000 sepoys, and some cannon. 

The arrival of this detachment did not disturb Jl»> 
previous inaction, and both sides liveil in as much 
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tranquillity as if they had concluded a regular suspen- 
sion of arms. 

13ut the French were at that time projecting no less 
an enterprise than the storm of Trichinopoly. They 
had some months before sent a spy into the town, avIio 
was detected, but encouraged to hope for pardon if he 
woidd write such a report as would lead his employers 
to attack a particularly strong part of the works, where 
the gaiTison was for some nights kept i*eady to receive 
them. They never came ; tlic spy was suspected of 
collusion. Lawrence, who had l>een absent during the 
previous trausactions, onlercd him to be hanged, an<l 
the aflair was ere long forgotten. Ibit the s]>y had not 
been guilty of this s(«!ond deception, an<l it was against 
the phwwi pointed out. by him that t.he ]»re.sent attack 
was directisd. It was an ohl gaUnvay which projeef<‘d 
Irom the outer wall into (he <lit«*li and <u»nmuni<'aUi<l 
with the entrance, in the inix'r rampart by a wimling 
passage between high walls, 'fhe out,er gatt* had be<'n 
built ii[», and a l)alt.(uy was <’ons(.ri»ited on tlx* terrace 
over it. The inner rampart overlooke<l t.he gateway 
and cornmand(Hl the battery. Kiglit liundml Knropeans 
siiul a large body of sepoys marcluid on this att.ack. 
Tlxy took advantage of a very dark night, and com- 
])letoly surprised the garrison. Tlxy crossed the ditch 
(which at this point was fordable), esealaded the gate- 
way, put the guard in tint batteiy (.<» the haytmet, aixi 
<lrawing up their ladders, pr<Kjee<leil to apply them to 
the imx‘r rampart ; whiUs another jairty curried two 
IKitards through the winding juissagt! to blow open the 
inn(!r gate. At t.liis jtineture, an aecitleiihil noise gave 
the alarm to some, of tlu! Fuglish troo]»s, ami the 
Frt'iieh, finding they were diseoveixxl, turned tlx! guns 
of the buttery on tlx* town, jujU commeix’ed an ope.jj 
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attack with loud shouts of ‘ Vive le Roi ! ’ Captain 
KUpatrickj who commanded the town, lay wounded in 
his bed, but he issued his orders with promptitude and 
judgment. Lieutenant Harrison, whom he sent to the 
point attacked, behaved with equal coolness. The French 
were dislodged from the inner rampart, their ladders 
Avere tlirown down and broken, and they were forced to 
take refuge in the battery, where they remained e.^posed 
to the fire of the garrison, unable to retreat from the 
loss of their ladders, and only protected by the extreme 
darkness of the night. At the same time Harrison, with 
a wise precaution, ordered a fire to be kept up on the pas- 
sage, though no sign of an enemy was discovered in that 
direction. This fire killed the men carrying the petards 
and dispersed the party, so that this most dangerous 
pai*t of Hie attack was frustrated before it was perceived. 

Nearly 100 of the French thi'ew themselves from 
the gateway, and were all cither killed or disabled ; the 
rest sheltered themselves as Hiey could till daybreak, 
when they tlimw down their arms and surrendcu'ed. 
3G0 Europeans (including the wounded) wei’o made 
prisoners, 37 were found dead, so that near .500 of the 
Fmieh were either taken, killed, or disabled, and those 
alone who had remained in reserve beyond the ditch 
returned uninjured to tlie island. 

So great was the impression made by this misfor- 
tune that the Rdja of Tanjore broke off a negotiation 
which he liad nearly finished with the French, and 
even ordered 1,500 horse to join the English ; but he 
wiis spee<lily obliged to withdraw them by an iueursion 
made into his country by Monir Rao, wlioto(»k that way 
of punishing his tergiversation. 

About the same time a French deisicluiieut from 
Poudicheny failed in an attempt to besiege Pahumiota. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Aflairs of HoidcraBad — Dillioulties of Buasy^s i)osition— Plis \ig»)ronM 
luojiRurcs- Iinijortiuit cesHioiis of temtory to the Froiich— No^olia- 
tions between tlio French jiiid English ~ Stiite of the Mogul Empire 
— Operations before Trichmopoly— Opinion in France on the wai in 
India— Negotiations with Engl.ind for peace — Supersession of Dupleix 
— Suspension of hostilities— Cliaraeter of Duplehv Ills tre.itiiieut on 
Ins return to France — Terms of the treaty - English iu\asion of IVIadniM 
and Tinivelly — Opeiations of the English lleet against piraf<*H on the 
Malabar coast— Ditlm’ences arising in carrying out the tiMice - Ihissy’s 
operations m the N<trthera cessKiiis - ! lis in\ anion of s« »ro At ( lUjks 

the Raja of Savanore — Jim successtsH Intrigues at Hi‘iderab.»il -Dis- 
niissal of the French and their retr<‘at > Hussy oceuines lii-iilerilbad 
March of ri‘mf<a’ceim‘iits from Pondiehcrry Their cmilbets with tiu* 
enemy and entiy into Heid<‘rd1«wl Triiniiph of Ihissy - Alarming 
news from the English Heltlemonis in lUuigal Account of the rise 
of the Sepoy force hnj»rovemeiii in Uu* Company’s trooj»s <>n the 
inamiers of tlu* Fri'iieh and English in India N<*te mi the titles of 
the native princes. 

Dukincj tlio ])(jrio<l (jcoupiwl by tlu: trail suctions ut {'itAi*. 
Tricliinopoly, iinportuut. cveuts lisul taken place in the 
JDeckan. 

The death of Ohassi-u-di'n ilid not jiiit an end to 
the war with the Marattas. They no longer disputed 
Sulilbat dung’s title, hnt. they insisted on his eonlinning 
the cessions tnade to them hy his eldiT brother. After 
some time their demands wore agreeil to, and a peace 
was concluded at I’idr, hy the intorvuntion of M. llitssy, of 
who treated with the IV-shwa ISahijf Uiio in |Htrson. 
llnguji llosla ])re,tonde<l to aeecsio to this treaty, and 
promised to withdraw to his own temfory, hut us soon 
as the Pesliwa was gone, he raturne*! and i'(‘newe<l his 
ravages in the country about Culbta'ga. Though he, 

1- u 
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endeavoured to avoid the French, he found his di‘si,i;us 
frustrated by their activity, and was glad to inakti 
peace in earnest and to evacuate the territox’Uis which 
he had taken from the vicci’oy. In the last butflo, 
which decided this contest, M. Bussy hcadetl th<! 
Nizam’s cavalry. His services during these wars with 
the Mai’attas were compensated by a fictitious grant, of 
a high honour from Delhi, and, as it was usual to allot, 
lands for the purpose of maintaining such dignititfs, 
M. Bussy took the opportunity of procuring a grunt, of 
Condavir on this pretence, and disinterestedly nuwlc it 
over to his nation. Condavir is a very extensive 
district on the right bank of the Kishna, near the mouth. 
It is at no great distance from Masulipataiu, and M. 
Dupleix had been very anxious to obtain it, even us a 
fiurm. 

It was M. Bussy ’s wish to have carried the vici*i*oy 
to the Carnatic, where his presence w'ould liavc restonxl 
the French affairs, then at rather a low ebb. Ho bad 
advanced as far as Cullxirga with ibis intention, when 
a mutiny of the viceroy’s troojxs, and the- omhurrussiil 
state of his finances, obliged him to give up the. design. 

M. Bussy’s situation indee.d wsts materially ulfewil 
since the death of llagondt Dsis. I'haf minister, from a 
wish to please, or from a temper n'ully sanguine, hiui 
buoyed him up with a notion of the ino.xhaustihlc re,- 
sources of the viceroy ; but no sooner was Seiad laishktir 
Khiin raised to ])ower, than he disclosed to Bus.sy ilitt 
true state of the finances, impoverished by the j>hind<*r of 
treasures and dcv.astation of provinces during so niuii)’ 
revolutions, aiul since weighed down by the ('..spense 
of armies and subsidies. These real difliculties were 
increased by tlio artifices of the new niinisier, who lliri'W 
every possible obstruction in tlic way of finding funds 
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for the French, and hoped that by wearing them out in 
that way, he would induce them to withdraw their 
troops. M. Bussy indeed seems seriously to have 
considered such a measure, and before marching from 
Culberga he held a council of his officers on the 
subject. He set before them on one hand the certain 
failure of their pay, and possibility of their not being 
able to procure supplies, and on the other, the loss of 
all the advantages they had gained, if they were to 
withdraw from the service. The officers decided that 
the honour of the nation required them to remain. On 
this Bussy gave his whole attention to securing a fund 
for his expenses, and ]>roposed that the four Sircdrs, or 
districts contiguous to Condavi'ron the north, should be 
given up to the French, to be administered by their 
officers, under thes management of the Government of 
Pondicluiny. But the time was past when he had 
only to speak his will. The minister made difficulties 
and inhjrposcd delays, until M. Bussy was taken so ill 
that he was under the necessity of retiring to the sea- 
coast. It was then that the full value of his ser- 
vices became manifest. lie had maintained discipline 
among his troops ; ho had preserved them from want 
by private loans ; he had kept on terms of friendship 
aiid equality with the groat men of die court ; and 
had HO conqilotoly gained the vioeroy’s confidence as 
partially to reconcile him to the state of pupilage in 
which he was kept, and fully to convince him that 
neither his power nor his person would be safe if he 
had not the French to pi'otcct him against foreign and 
domestic enemies. 

No sooner was ho gone than the general dislike to 
the French broke out. Their own troops, no longer 
restrained by so vigorous a hand, began to clamour and 
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desert, and were only kept witliin bounds by the 
. firmness and zeal of their officers, who contiibuted 
from their own funds to relieve their immediate wants. 
Seiad Lashkar Khfin inspired the viceroy witli a 
sense of his dependence, and began to take direct 
measures for effecting his emancipation. The ])reRcnc(! 
of the French troops made this a dangerous task, Init an 
ingenious contrivance of Seiad Lashkar KhAu’s delivered 
him from this embarrassment. After brinffinir flie 
pressure of their pecuniary difficulties to the highest 
pitch, he proposed to give assignments on i)articulur 
districts to the French, and authorised them to go 
themselves and enforce the collections, 'riiis ])ro2)osal 
had every appearance of sincerity, and was agreeable 
to the officers, who saw a good chance of privut.<! 
advantage from a share in the administration of tin*, 
revenue. In pursuance of this ari’angcmcnt, the 
French troops were scattered about the country, only a 
small body remaining at neidcriibful with M. (h)upil, 
the commanding officer. To remove him still iiirther 
from the French, Seiad Lashkar suggtistetl that the 
viceroy should find a pretext for a journey to 
AurangAbsld, and should take only a small dctaelmumt 
of French troops as a body-guard. M. Groupil, who 
thought his own place was with the main body, allowt><l 
the guard to go under an ofliccr of inferior rank, and 
made no provision for the political duties so much 
called for at the court. Seiad Lashkar, sot free from 
restraint, pushed on his plans with greater boldness 
than before. He had always been much connectol 
with the Marattas, and about this time he entered on a 
correspondence with the English, whom he hoped to 
make use of against their common enemy.’ 

' Duploix, 03 and 04 M Duploix is not a safe authority, but the 
Btory is probable in itself. 
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11. Dnplcix saw all these proceedings with well- chap. 
grounded alarm, and perceived that the only remedy 
lay in the return of Bussy. That officer was slowly 
recovering his health at Masulipatam, hut had made up 
Ins mind to retire from the service. He had long seen 
the insecurity of the French power in the Deckan, and 
the little hope of assistance from the Carnatic, where 
the whole rc'sourccs of the nation were swallowed up by 
the local war. He, from the first, recommended peace 
with Mohammed. Ali and the English, and afterwards 
I)0g5in to perceive that even such a relief would be insuffi- 
cient, that the Mogul power was going rapidly to decay, 
au<l, instead of affording any strength to its allies, would 
nKpdrti all their exox*tions to uphold it against the 
Alurat his. In addition to the discouragement occasioned 
by these reflotitions, it is ])robablc that he also felt the 
danger of actinjr under M. Dupleix, who was in the 
habit of exacting impossibilities from his officers, and 
throwing the blame of any failure of his schemes on 
their want of energy in carrying his orders into effect.* 
Duplclx strained every nerve to induce him to change 
his resolution. He declared that the talents of M. 

Bussy alone could retrieve the ascendancy of his nation ; 
gave him full powers to conduct the affairs of the 
Dcckan at his discretion ; authorised him to contract 
loans on tlu* Com]>any’s behalf ; and promised him 
further assistance from Pondicherry. To his own 
(‘ntroaties he joiixcd the influence of a common friend 
whom ho sunt on purpose from Pondicherry, and 
u«I(Ufd tlic W'oight of his authority, by expressly 
ordering Bussy to return, and charging him with the ^ 
responsibility of any consequences that might result 
from his disobedience. Bussy likewise received an 
® See Bufifly’s letter to Buploix in liis Mimoivc, 37. 
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address signed by tbe principal officers of his own force, 
remonstrating against his puqjose of leaving tlicni, 
and earnestly entreating his return. Led by all these 
considerations, Bussy determined to set out, thougli 
but imperfectly recovered, and ordered his trooj)S 
to concentrate at Heiderdbad, where he meant 1o join 
them. Before his departure lie wrote to l)n])l(ax. 
setting forth the difficulties of his situation, and 
explicitly declaring that, unless lie had tlm means of 
paying his troops, he would assuredly withdraw them 
from the country. He reached IloideriUrid on dinw‘ 
20. He assembled his army at that city, but found 
it nearly ninety thousand pounds in am*arH, the 
sepoys in a state bordering on mutiny, and th(! 
governor of Heiderdbsld hostile, and dispos(id iw far as 
possible to withhold supplies. It was also tlui rainy 
season, when it was hnpossiblo to move to Aiirangi'ibi'ul. 
He contrived, however, to borrow momy for the jiay- 
ment of part of the arrears, and forced the governor 
to find subsistence for his force during the, time that it 
remained at Hcidcr/ibfid ; (sven Avith tliese ai<ls, he still 
found it difficult to appease the dissatisfiiKJtion of his 
troops or to prevent their bursting into opni tumult 
and violence. 

Tn November he marchc<l for Aurang41ri<l, whore 
his appearance was sufficient to overaAV<! all his cnemifts. 
He halted at some distance from the toAvn, an<l sev(‘ral 
days wore spent in negotiations before ho made his 
entry. Seiari Ijashkar’s first thought was to tly to a 
hill fort, but on consideration ho rcKolv<«l on un- 
qualified submission, and sent fihe seals of his office to 
M. Bussy as an acknowledgment that his power <l< 5 - 
pended on tlic pleasure of that commander. I n tluise 
circumstances the parties soon came to terms, and al«)ttt 
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the end of November, Bussy made his entry in great chap. 

pomp, and was met before he reached the walls by the 

viceroy and all his court, with every mark of respect 
and honour. On the same day he had a private inter- 
view with Sciad Lashkar Khdn, at which it was agreed 
that the four provinces near Masulipatam should be 
assigned to the French as a fund for then’ pay ; that 
the protection of the viceroy’s person should be en- 
trusted to the French troops ; that the viceroy should 
in no respect interfere with the government of the 
Carnatic ; and that (tU other affairs should be carried on 
witli M. Bussy’s concurrence. On these conditions 
M. Ibissy engaged to support Seiad Lashkar Khan in 
his olHoe of Diwsin. This agreement was solemnly 
sworn to by the parties on the Bible and the Kordn. 

It is not iin]>robablo that Seiad Lashkar continued his 
sticret opposition, but all tliat is certain is, that he 
was Kiinoved by Bussy almost immediately after this 
agreement,” and that Slidh Ndwjiz Khdn was appointed 
his successor. M. Bussy hoped that this statesman had 
loamcd from experience the necessity of uniting with 
the French, and, after he had made some other changes 
in the court, ho fancied that he had left none near the 
viceroy but partisans of that nation. 

The provinces ceded, together with those before 
possessed by the French (now comprehended under the 
name of the Northern Sircars), extend from the 
Carnatic to tlie district of Oattao in Orissa. Their 
length is about 450 miles, and their breadth from fifty to 
eighty. I’lieir situation made them very convenient to 
a European power, as they lay along the sea-coast, 

® Bussy (41) boasts in plain terms of having romoved the partisans 
of the onomy, and roidacod them with friends of Franco ; but Dupleix 
(«0) speaks of Seiad Lashkar’s retirement as voluntary and unaccount- 
able. 
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and were protected fi*om the interior by woods and 
mountains. 

They are rich in natural productions and manufac- 
tures, and contain about three millions of inhabitants. 
The annual revenue was estimated at 635,000Z. It 
yielded while held by the French about 600,000?., and 
now amounts to upwards of 800,000?. 

During all M. Bussy’s successes, he had recom- 
mended to M. Dupleix to make peace with the English, 
and such had long been the wish of the Company and 
Ministers in France. M. Dupleix had been induced, 
about the middle of 1753, to open a correspondence 
with Mr. Saunders. The negotiation went on very 
slowly, and it was not till the end of the year that it 
was agreed that commissioners from each party shoul<l 
meet at Sadrds, between Pondichoiiy and Madras, to 
settle the terms of a treaty. 

It was obvious at the commencement of this nego- 
tiation that it woxild lead to no adjiistmcnt, the 
English insisting that Mohammed Ali should bo ac- 
knowledged as Nabob of the Carnatic, and the Frcmcli 
that Sahibat Jang should be left without restmint lo 
dispose of that province as he pleased. NcverlhclosH, 
the commissioners entered into an examination of tlus 
royal patents on which each party founded its claim, 
and affected to regard the whole question as timiing on 
the titles of those princes.^ After the production of 
various documents, and several references to tlie rosptK!- 
tive Presidencies, the conferences broke uj) without 
having advanced a single stop. The real difficulty in 
the way of an agreement was never avowed nor dis- 
cussed. It was that, if the French acknowledged 
Mohammed Ali, even under an appointment from 

^ [See note at the end of this chapter. Ed.] 
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Saldbat Jang, his connection witli the English would 
give to that nation a decided pi-eponderance in the Car- 
natic ; and on the other hand, if Saldbat Jang were left 
to appoint a nabob at his own discretion, he would con- 
firm his appointment of M. Dupleix, or keep the French 
in possession under some other form. 

The justice of the proceedings of the European 
nations depended but little on the rights of the native 
jmnccs ; which in fact had assumed no definite form 
since the dissolution of the ompiTO. The real question 
was, which of the two compelled the other to embark in 
those quarrels. The first intci-ference was made by M. 
Duplci.x, but he justified it on the gi’oimd that if he 
had not seized the oi>portunity, the English wouhl have 
antioipate<l him. Their su])port of a claimant to Tan- 
jore gave some foundation to the assertion, but that 
(uiterpiise was on a small .scjile, and for a small object. 
It was tmlikcly, from thci timid ajid unwaidike character 
of the English Government in India, thiit they would 
ever aggrandise themselves to such an extent as to be 
dangerous to the French. Had the latter nation l<‘ft 
Nsisir Jang and Anwar-u-din undisturlx'd, there is no 
reason to think that those rulers would ever have called 
in the English ; and it would have depended on some 
remote contingency whether that people ever took part 
in the politics of the })eninsnla. 

The first interference therefore may be charged on 
the French. But it need lay no great burden on the 
(sonscionco of cither nation. They overthrow no estab* 
lished government, and disturlxkl no tranquil popula- 
tion. The Mogul empire w>w in anarchy and confusion 
from end to end. The siqwomacy was falling rapidly 
into the hands of the Marattas, more destructive 
conquerors than ever the Europeans have proved, smd 
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incapable of repaying the evils of their first settlement 
by any subsequent improvement in government or 
civilisation. 

Hostilities were not suspended during these nego- 
tiations, and the contest at Trichinopoly went on without 
interruption. The inroad of Mordr liao’s horse had at 
first rather strengthened the Rdja of Tanj ore’s con- 
nection with the English. He had appointed Mjinikjf, 
their partisan, to command his army, Init although 
that general soon gratified him by taking signal 
vengeance on Mordr lido’s party, he was unalde to 
stand against Saccardm, on whose accession to power 
the rdja’s disposition towards tlie French revived. 

The number of French prisoners in Trichinopoly 
had obliged Lawrence to make a largo addition to the, 
garrison, and left his field foi*ce inferior to that of the 
French, Each party had about (JOO Europeans, but 
the French had four companies of native Christians and 
6,000 sepoys, besides the Mysoreiuxs and Marattas, while 
Lawrence had about 1,800 sepoys, with no native ally. 

He was therefore confined to the defensive, and 
obliged, as before, to give his wliole attention to 
supplies. He was seven times successful in introducing 
convoys under strong escorts, but on the eighth, 
when he had detached a third of his whole force to 
protect a very important supply of provisions, stores, 
and treasure, the French made so good a use of their 
superior numbers that the whole convoy fell into their 
hands, and the escort to a man were cither killed or 
taken prisoners. Much of the slaughter, as well as of 
tlie success, was owing to the spirit and activity of 
Mordr Edo ; and the French had a glorious opportunity 
of displaying their humanity by protecting the survivors 
from the fury of his troops. 
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Lawrence’s movements were now more restricted 
tlian ever. He, liowever, contrived to obtain supplies by 
stealth and in small quantities, but at the end of three 
months this resource began to fail him, and he had no 
alternative but to risk a large portion of his remaining 
force, or to retreat to Tanjore and leave the garrison 
to its fate. 

lie determined on the former experiment, and sent 
out a strong detachment under Captain Caillaud to cover 
a convoy which he had ordei'cd to attempt an entrance. 
The French wiire awsire of this intention, and jdaced a 
force of double its strength in ambuscafle in a dry tank 
near the spot where the detachment was to await the 
convoy. 'I'lic detaehmeut made an unexpected rc- 
sistaiici! ; the whole French army moved out to secure 
the capture of it, and tlu! English wore compelled to 
make a similar n.owment to endeavour to save it. 

Tli<! French had 750 ICiiropcans, 5,000 sepoys, and 
10,000 Mysore horse. The English were much less 
Ilian half the number of regular troops, and with only 
eleven mounted men, and their last chance was staked 
on this unequal contest. Lawrence, who was confined 
to the town by illness, had hunsclf carried to the top of 
a gateis'ay, where he watched the struggle, and trembled 
for the issue. l>ut his anxiety was ere long relieved, 
for the English, though forced to take post and to 
form a hollow sipiare, repelled ev(>ry assault with so 
much firmness that the enemy at length desisted, 
and allowed them t.o march back to the town. During 
this engagement, the convoy had passed in unmolested, 
and the danger of the crisis was at once disiielled. 

Having failed in slojiping the Englislj convoys, the 
enemy iletermined to strike at the source of their sujiply; 
they marched into Tondiman’s country, whore they 
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l)Ui*nc(l the villages and drove the inhabitants into the 
woods. They next invaded Tanjore, though the riija 
had long discouraged the exportation of provisions to 
Trichinopoly, and the more effectually to destroy that 
country tluy took Coiladi, and broke down the famous 
fm1)ankiuent whi«*h that place was constructed to 
protect. This mortal injury threw the Tanjorhics for 
ever into the arms of tlie English. Alwut the same 
time Monir Kao, tvho had long before ceased to act 
with tile Krencli, marched off to his own country loaded 
with contributions which he had exacted from all 
parties. The English also began to Ijc j<nued by 
detachments, and hswl every prospect of soon being 
powerfully reinforced. 

Immedialely on liearing of the destruction of t,he 
convoy in Febnisu’y, the Government of Madrsis hud 
exert(id itself to re])air the disaster, but it xuiluckily made 
the iiuu'oh of the troops it had collectetl dejKjnd on the 
movements (;f the nabob’s brother, MaldViz Khsin. 
This uum laid lanm taken ])riHoner at the battle of 
Ambiir, in which his hither was killed, and had sim^e 
inclined to tlic party of Mozafler Jang, but he now 
came with 2,000 horse and as many infantry, whom lie 
had collected with the prolessod intention of joining his 
brother. His wants, his laziness, and his timidity 
occasioned continual interruptions to his proceedings, 
and retarded the march of the reinforcement for nearly 
six months. 

At length Lawrence ordered them not to wait for 
Malifiiz Khan, and theyjonicd his force in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tanjore. 

All these changes had hrouglit the English to a 
level with the Freiuh, and a severe struggle was 
expected to have been tlie result of then’ cipiality, but 
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causes little influenced by tbeir eontest had alreatly 
given a new direction to the course of events. The ___1_ 
French declined an engagement, military operations 
became of secondary importance, and the approach of 
the rsiins constrained Lawrence to retire into winter 
quarters at Coilddi. About tlie same time the English 
fleet under Admii'al Watson reached Madras. It 
brought out the King’s forty-ninth regiment, 7D0 
strong, under Colonel Adlercnm, and a small party of 
the Iloyal Artillery, with 200 reci’uits for the Com])any ; 
the French also at ul)Oiit the same time received a I’cin- 
forcement of 1,200 men, of whom <500 were hussars, but 
circumstances had taken away the interest which would 
have been produced by tlu»4o additions to the strength 
of the h(illigerents. 

M. Dupleix’s first kuccc'skos fillitd all France with 
delight and admiration. Tlie King’s ministesrs and the 
(\)mpany eoneurretl in their applauses of the Govtirnor 
who luul so much extemled tluar territories and 
incrcjiBcd the reputation of their arms ; but they early 
expressed an anxious wish that he would secure all the 
great advantages ho had gained by concluding i)eace, 
and when they hcur<l of the march of Hussy’s detach- 
ment into the interior of the Dcckan, they evinced the 
liveliest alarm at the ]>ossihle eonsecpicnees of such an 
undertaking, and positively t>nlered the detachment to 
be reealled to their owt» jmssessions. liut during all 
this lime they did not aliute tlieir commendations of 
M. Dupleix, who was m?at<»l a manpiis as late as the 
end of 1752, ami whose calls for troo[)s and stores wen! 
met by libenil promistis of supp(»rt. 

The failun! oi' the siegts of 'IVichinopoIy in 17.'»2 
Bticms first to have shaken Ihcir confidence in Dupleix. 

'flic derangement of their commerce during these e-\ton- 
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sive wars, and tbe disappointment of their hopes of imme- 
diate profit from their acquisitions, had a tendency to in- 
crease their dissatisfaction,® and about the same time they 
began to receive frequent rejiresentations from the court 
of England on the continuance of hostilities in India 
(luring profound peace in Europe. The French were 
probably unwilling to purchase peace in India by great 
sacrifices, and they protracted the discussions regarding 
it for more than a year without any result, but they 
were desirous of avoiding a general war until they had 
time to restore their navy, and their views of aggran- 
disement were more directed to America than to the 
East.® It was owing to these pacific influences that th(( 
negotiations at Sadrds took place, and these afterwards 
acquired additional strength from the firmness of the 
British Government, which was prejianng a naval 
squadron and some king’s troops for India. 

Having once made up their mind to pcaci*, the 
French saw the obstructions that would be opiiosed <.o it 
from the character of M. Hujdinx, and they dclnrmincd 
to remove him and send out M. Godeheu, a Hij’cetor of 
the Company, in his room. 

^ pLially Tollendal, in an elaborate re\ low of «uvt*r 

for the Biograi^hie Umvcrullv, says that matters wore brotij^hi a or ism 
between the Company and Dxipleix by the abrupt disdosuro i»f tlu* stab* 
of the finances of the Indian settlement. During the pari of liis 
administration he had disregarded tlioir instructions, oven in tlu' disponul 
of the troops they sent out, and in the end declared that the King aloiuj 
had the right to judge of his actions. When his policy was suceessful 
he held out extrai^agant hopes of advantages, and whtu* he nu^t with re- 
verses he concealed or extenuated their l<«sos. On .luno 20, I7f>2, llm 
Company were informed that they had a clear suiiilus of 24, HO, 4 !H liv. 
Seven months later, Feb. 19, 1763, the Council of Pondich«*ny wrote, 

^ Far from having any suridus, we owe nearly two millioiiH. Tiit» ddh'lt 
has exhausted our resources/ dx. This last dcKpatch overvviutliiuwl tluj 
Directors of the Company and the Council of the King, and they deei<U«i 
on an immediate change in ilio aduiiuistration.- Eo.] 

® OrmejDupleix 
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M. Godebcii ai’rived at Pondicherry on August 1. 
He had brought with him a powerful reinforcement of 
French troops, and, as the English fleet had not then 
arrived, he might, by a vigorous application of his 
means, have gained so decided an advantage over 
Lawrence as would have materially influenced the terms 
of the peace.’^ Hat his inclination, and probably his 
instructions, wore to avoid fresh causes of irritation. 
He opened an immediate eomnuinication with Mr. 
Saunders, aiul, as a proof of his favourable intentions, 
released the Swiss comjnmy which had been made 
prisoners iit sea.** 

The impitissiou made, by this change of Governors 
was as great as couhl have j)een elfceted by any revolu- 
tion. The French c.oi»sidered the system they had been 
pursuing as I'.xtinguished with the, government of M. 
Dupleix. They rcgai'ded the changjj as the result of an 
umpialifuMl submission to the English, and saw with 
indigjiution the vast acquisitions which had cost tlicm 
so many lalsuirs on the ptant of lajing ssicrificed by 
the piisilhmimily (if their own Government. Hussy 
and Morac.in (tlie Lieutenant-Governor of the rectuit 
ce.ssions), declared their intention of withdrawing fi*om 
the service. The ti^iojis at Trichinopoly, thinking 
themselves no longer seeuro of their ])ay and arrears, 
began to mutiny. Tlui native! princes viewed the teaus- 
ue.ti(in witli the. same (!y(>s. Tluj Dalwiii <if Mysore de- 
plored the change with tears, and Shall Nfawilss Khan, 
(ju tlio part of Sah'iliat dang, lumounced that he saw no 
rohoureo but in entering on terms with the English,® 
l\r. Dujileix himself received the notice of his removal 
with the same eoiujiosiu'e which lie had displayed in all 

’ lOIJ. ” Ormo, i. 

'' {OgiXc., wiili tlio (iGUtmtoxiiH tliuro «(U(>tP(}, 
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bia fonner reverses. He profeKsc<l liis readiness (n 
afford every assistance to M. Godoben. lie wivjte to 
entreat liussy and ISforacin to allow no cliaiige to 
diminish tlicir zeal for tbc public service, and bo 
pointed out to his successor the jueans wliich ho 
conceived tbc best for obtaining on honourable terms 
the ])eace Avbich was so mneh de>iiu‘d.’ 1 1 is plans, 
which were influenced by bis own pre\ ions views, dhl 
not meet with the concurrence of M. God(ibeii, Juid wert! 
rendered less practicable by the arrival of the English 
fleet and ti’oops. A snsijonsioii of* uj-ins for tlii’ce 
months was concluded between the Governors, ami the 
negotiations for a permanent adjustment w'ere renewe<l 
with fresh spirit.* 

Three days after the signing of the suspension, l\l. 
Duiileix sailed for Eiu’ope. The pride ami haughty d<‘- 
nicanour of this great Governor, with ids i*iguur in 
exacting duty, and the toils Avhich his ambition im- 
posed on all lus officers, bad made bim tiiany enemii'S 
among those subject to bis autliority. i>ut tliests It'd- 
ings were extinguished on his I’omoval. Tim glory 
attained under his governniejit was remembered, am! 
every Frenchman agreed in considering his <lisniissh>u 
as tlie greatest misfortune that could have, fallen on 
their nation. Later times have confinne<l their judg- 
ment. We look with admiration on the foumler of 
the European ascendancy in India, to whose genius tlm 
mighty changes winch ai'o now working in Asia ow<! 
their being ; the first wlio made an extensiv(i ns(!of<lis- 
cijdinod sepoys ; the first who quitted the ])orts on jhe 
sea and marched an army into tlm heart of tlm <*onti- 
neut ; the first, above all, who discovt'red llu* illii.sion 
of the Mogul greatTKssK, and liirned his own juirposes 
' Duplojx, J J 1. OjiiM ; 
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tlic awe witlx wliicli weaker minds still regax’ded that 
gigantic phantom. 

Plis many gi’cat qualities were not without alloy. 
Though free from any act of atrocity, he showed in 
his official conduct a total disregard of the principles 
of moi*ality and public law, with an insincerity and 
love of ax’titice degrading even to a chai’acter less ele- 
vated than his. It is said hy Orine that he could not 
pi'esei've his coolness when in the tumult of instant 
daijgc'r, but this deficic'iicy (if it can be believed) 
%vas amply compensated by the coui'age with which he 
contcnqdated dangers of other descriptions at which the 
stoutest soldier might have ti’cuiblcd.^ 

I>y his accounts which he delivered to IM. Godeheu, 
it appeaivd that he bad expended tor the public 
JiOO, <)()()/. more than ho had received. These funds 
xvero supplied fnjm Iiis px'ivate fortune, or from loans on 
his personal (wedil. 'I'he I’cpayment was basely witliheld 
by the (lompany ; his services were forgotten by the 
drown. Th(! most ho could obtain was a protection 
from the legal claims of his creditors, and, after nine 
years of soliciting’ and of litigatioxi, he died, a memor- 
able example of the Ingratitude of a coui’t and nation 
to wh(js(‘ glory his whole life had been devoted. 

About, the same tiim; Lawrence quitted Tiichino- 
poly, leaving daplain Kilpatrick in command of the 
garrison. 

M. Godeheu and ]\lx'. Saunders made so good a 
iisi! of the time grante<l for a sus]»eusion of anns, that 
befor(‘ the end of the year they had come to a settle- 
ment, as far as (heir ]Ktwci‘s allowed, and on Jamiaiy 11, 
ITof), when the suspension ex]>ired, they piddished u 

* J)«j*lcix, Kor Oimo’s ohiuutito of Du]>lok’t4 chai.ictor. 
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CHAP, provisional treaty, to take etfoct if approved by the two 
Governments in Europe, and a truce to be observed until 
the decision of both their Governments was received. 

The terms of the treaty were that the two Companies 
should renounce all Moorish government and dignity, 
and should never interfere in the disputes of native 
states ; and that all places in their possession not 
si>ecificd in the treaty should be given up to the 
Mod'S. In Tanjore the English were to retain D6vi 
Cota, and the French Caricdl. In the Carnatic the 
English were to retain Madras and Fort St. David, 
and the French Pondicherry, with a territory equal 
to that of the other two. 

In the Northern Sircars the French had the option 
of retaining Masulipatam and giving up Divy to the 
English, or keeping Divy and giving up Masulipatam. 
In the other nortliern disti'icts each party Avas to have 
an e(iual number of factories at spots fixed in the 
treaty. While the treaty remained under reference, 
neither nation was to jn’ociirc any new grant or cession. 
The old fortifications of their establishments were to be 
kept from falling into decay, but no new ones Avere to be 
erected. The indemnities due to each nation for the 
cxiKsiisos of the Avar Avero to bo settled in the definitive 
treaty. 

The truce pi'ovided that until a decision on the treaty 
Avas 1*0001 ved fi*om Europe, the French and English 
should not act against each other as principals or auxi- 
lia.ries ; that they should restrain their native allies 
from carrying on hostilities against each other, and 
that both nations should unite against any of them, or 
any other ])n\ver that should disturb the ]>uhlic tran- 
(piillity. Free communication for troojis and mcr- 
‘ [Mahi»uiefcan, see ante, i». 7, note.- JEd.] 
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chandise was to be allowed throughout the Carnatic : 
coiniuissavies to be apiJointed to settle disputes between 
the nations. All the English prisoners, and an equal 
number of the French, were to be released. By this 
last article the English retained G50 prisoners. But 
the tei’ritory in their possession was only valued at 
100,000^. annual revenue, wdiilc that left to the French 
amounted to 855,000/. 

If M. Duplcix had been j>roperly supported from the 
first, it is not improbable that he woidd liave placed 
his nation in the position since occupied by the English, 
an<l would have nisule good his threat to mliicc Madras 
and Calcutta to their original state of fishing towns. 
But before this truce w'as concluded the pros])ects of the 
parties had materially altered. 'I'he English troops hud 
acquiro<l a great confidence in their own suj>eriority. 
They laid also many g<X)d (dfieers ; while, except Bussy, 
theFi’ench liud none of merit. M. Dupleix changed the 
commander of his tiohl Ibrce si.x times in two years ; a 
proof of the defect alludeil to, au<l not the way to 
remove it. The Flnglish, or Alohainmed Ali, had 
nominal possession of almost the whole Carnatic, while 
the French werc employed in the i’oinote dominions of 
the viceroy, an<l wei*e there cndtujgered by internal dis- 
contents and powerful foreign enemies. 

M. Godehcu and Mr. Saunders left India as soon 
as they had accomjdished their tiisk of peaciemaking. 

The JBalwdi of Mysore refused to be bound by a 
truce to which ho had never consented. lie first en- 
deavoured, by the trffer of an immense bribe, to induce 
M. de SauBsuy, the French officer at Trichinopoly, to 
leave him to carry on hostilities, and afiberwards ro- 
tunicd to his old plans of getting possession of tlio 
town by intrigues with the garrison, hut M. de Saussay, 
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with the same spirit of honour as before, gave immediate 
notice of his plots to Captain Kilpatrick. At length 
news reached him that his country -^/tis invaded at once 
by die P^shwa and Saltibat Jang, each of whom came 
to claim tribute on his own account, on which he broke 
up his camp and returned to his own countiy after a 
fruitless labour of upwards of three years. He made 
over the island of Seringham to the French, with whom 
he kept up his alliance notwithstanding his I’ctrcat from 
the Caimatic. 

So little had the English apprehended from the 
unassisted attacks of the Dalwdi, that almost imme- 
diately after the proclamation of the truce, they had 
allowed the greater part of their field force at Trichino- 
poly to march with Mahfiiz Khdn, the nabob’s brother, 
to reduce the countries of Madura and Tinivelly. The 
English force consisted of 500 Europeans and 2,000 
natives, under the command of a Lieutenant-Colonel 
Heron who had just arrived from Europe, a man not 
wanting in courage, but as destitute of ability as of 
lionour. Madiu’a was still in the hands of the officer 
who had revolted in 1751, and fell without oppositioji. 
Tinivelly was afterwards occupied with equal ease. 
The principal duty remaining was to levy the arrears of 
tribute from the various p gligdrs. or hill chiefs, of the 
comitry. Those are the heads of forest tribes, compre- 
hended xmder the name of Colcii, and resembling tliat 
class of the aborigines in other parts of India. Tliey 
live by plunder, and are famous for the secrecy of their 
night attacks. By day they creep along the W’'oo<ls 
with a spear eighteen or twenty feet long trailing on 
th(i ground, and rash oxit on their enemy as ho is 
marching ofi' his guard, or harass him with firearms 
and missiles from ujidcr cover, taking all the advantages 
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which a ^voody and rocky country afforcls to a uiuihlc 
body and cunninjj head. 

Some of these tribes paid their tiibnte voluntarily 
and some by compulsion, but such was the corruj)tion 
of Heron himself, and the licentious conduct of his men, 
infected by his example, that all classes were united in 
hatred of the invaders and in desire to revenge the 
injuries and insults they bad suflercd. Heron’s force 
was at length recalled by the Madras (loveniment, but 
before it reached Triehinoptjly it had to puss through a 
long and narrow defile with steep shies clothed with 
thick woods. Here the Coleris had concealed themseivc’s 
to await the arrival of the delachiucnl. Ilcion, though 
ap 2 )riscd of their design, faile«l to profil. bythe waniing ; 
a i)ortion of his line, with the baggage and rcarguai’d, 
having been stop^Kid bythe brejiking<lown of a tnnibril, 
ho allowed it to be separated from the rest ol‘ the column, 
Avhich 2)iirsucd its march without attemding to the. ac<*i" 
dent. The Coleris remained perfisetly (juict until the 
main body was out of sight and hearing, when flu>y 
started at once from the woods, ami rushed on the ittar- 
guard with horrible screams and yells. 'I'liougii iv- 
l^ulsed on the attack, they continued to annoy the troops 
from under cover with arrows, mal,chloeks, ni<ik(is, 
javelins, and pikes. At length, alUfr a moineufary lull, 
the whole body made a rush at the l>aggag<’, stabbing 
the cattle with their long sjK«n*s, and sparing iu‘i(iier 
age nor sex among the Ibllowers. The t(‘rriried <‘row<l, 
driven back on the fighting iiKiii, prevented their using 
their arms in their dtifenee, ami th<! ofHtusr commanding 
had some dilficTdty in (ixtricating them from the*, defile, 
with the loss of all the baggage and great ])art oi’ the 
stores of the army, 'rhey ii'ached Trichinopoly on 
June fi, when ('oloiuil Heron was brought i.o Iviul 
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and dismissed the service by the sentence of a court 
martial. 

Notwithstanding this disgraceful termination of the 
campaign, Malifiiz Khdn remamed in possession of the 
open part of the two provinces, and pi’obably continued 
to receive some portion of the tribute from the Poligars. 
lie was supported by a detachment of 1,000 English 
sqioys under the command of a native officer. The 
noi-thcra pai*t of the Carnatic, though not in revolt, was 
far from being in perfect obedience ; the nabob himself, 
ueeomi)auicd by a British detachment, now rnarchedfrom 
Trichinopoly for the purpose of restoring it to order. 
H(s first went to Arcot, which he had not visited since 
the death of Niisir Jang, and made his entiy in great 
pomp. He then repaired to Madras, and after some 
discussions with the Governor, he granted assignments 
on the revenue for the gradual payment of his debt to 
the Company, and as he still rcrpiired assistance against 
some I’oligilrs in the north, it was settled that whatever 
tribute was recovei'cd from them should be equally 
divided. A member of council accompanied the camp, 
to concert means for conductmg this affair and such 
others as might arise. 

When the monsoon drew neai’, Admiral Watson 
retiKid with his squadron, as he had done in the preceding 
year, to the coast of Malabar. 

When he roaclicd Bombay ho found several ships, 
with a considerable body of troops aiTivcd from Eng- 
land under the command of Colonel Clive. The troops 
w<‘re intimded for an exjicdition to the Dcckaii. 

"I’Jio progress of M. J Jassy had excited just alarm in 
England, and there seemed to be no better way of 
ch<«‘king it than to assist the Marattas in their war 
against the viceroy. The phm was well conceived, 
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and the point for commencing it well chosen, as Bombay 
was contiguous to the Maratta territory and within less 
than 200 miles of Aurangabad. Before the cxpeclition 
reached India, the truce had been concluded, and the 
Government of Bombay judged it necessary to suhi)eud 
this hostile operation. The Government of Madras 
took a diflcreut view of the tenn.s of the pacificatifm, 
and strongly recommended proc<;cding with the original 
design, but before this opinion was received the Govorn- 
incnt of Bombay had employetl the troops on another 
enterjmisc in tlieir own neiglibourhood. 

The coast of Malabar had been cel(*brated from the 
time of the ancients I'or its piratical inhabitants. When 
SeVcoji took possession of th<j Concan, he employed this 
disposition of his new subjects agiiinst tlie Moguls and 
his other enoinies. Ho built forts all along tlui <*oast, 
and sent oxit fhiets which cajjtured vessels at sea an<l 
made descents on the parl.s of the coast subjeset to 
Bijapdr. The forts wci*e commanded by Murattas, and 
about twenty years after Sevaji’s death, the chaT naval 
authority of the district was (Vinoji Angria. The 
contest between Sdvaji’s desxiundijnts which was raging 
at that period enabled Angria to disreganl tludr 
authority, and although Im contiuiUMl to])rofess himself 
a servant of the state, he became in fact ind(!|)OiKlent, 
and plundered on his own account without confining 
his depredations to the enemies of his nation. Ills head 
station, Ooldba, was within less than twenty miles of 
Bombay, an<l ho had forts all down the coast of the 
Concan. lie used to send out s<jua<lrous of eight or 
ten frigates of a peculiar construction, and forty or 
fifty galliots which carriexl light guns anil could row 
as well as sail. With these vessels crowded with 
men, he surroundc<l and overpowered single ships of 
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ivliatei^er size, and even on one occasion destroyed a 
Dutch sqnadivn of three men-of-war, taking one and 
burning the others. The European nations, thus 
harassed by Angria, made several strenuous but 
unsuccessful .attempts to put him down. 

The most considerable in which the English engaged 
was an attack by land and sea on Ali Biigh, near 
Golaba. It was made by four King’s shijis and several 
belonging to the Company, with a land force and a 
train of artillery from Bombay, to which was united 
a Portuguese army under the Viceroy of Groa in 
person. The confederates were repulsed in an attemjit 
to take the place by escalade, fell out among them- 
selves, and finally gave up the enterprise. 

The Peshwa took advantage of some dissensions 
that followed the death of Cilnoji, and secured the 
succession to one of that usurper’s sons on condition 
of obedience to the llaratta Government.® The chief 
thus set up was driven out after some years, and the 
Peshwa proposed to join with the English in an attack 
on his brother who had expelled him. The expedition 
went on well till the death of the Pdshwa compelled 
the Marattas to withdraw. 

These repeated failures discouraged the Bombay 
Government, and brought it to believe that Angria’ s 
strongholds were impregnable. 

Their terror was first dissipated by Commodore 
James, of the Company’s marine service, who was sent 
in 1755 to co-operate with a Maratta fleet and army in 
an attack on Severndrug, but was specially instructed 
to confine his operations to the sea and not risk his 
ships by approaching any of the forts. James had 
only a forty-four-gun ship, a ketch of sixteen guns, 
® Vol 11 C30 
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and two bomb-vessels, but, finding the Maratta fleet 
useless, and the anny little better, he took the re- 
sponsibility of attacking Sevemdriig himself, and by a 
severe cannonade and bombardment, which luckily set 
fire to the huts of the soldiers and blew up a magazine, 
lie compelled the garrison to surrender, and frightened 
Angria’s other governors into the evacuation of some 
places of less consequence. He returned to Bombay 
for the monsoon, and by the time the season was 
again opened, the G-ovemment found itself so strength- 
ened by the arrival of Clive’s detachment and the 
fleet imder Admiral Watson, that they resolved to 
besiege Gheria (or Yijeidriig), which was now Anglia’s 
residence and his chief arsenal. The English had been 
twice defeated in attempts on this place in former times, 
and were cautious in attacking it even with the present 
great force. The expedition consisted of fourteen vessels, 
of wliich three were of the line and one a forty-four, 
with 800 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys under Clive. 

When they reached Gheiia, they found the Maratta 
army had already arrived, afl:er reducing most of 
Angria’s other places. 

As soon as the English fleet appeared, Tiilaji 
Angria, then head of the family, repaired to the Maratta 
camp, ia the hopes of obtaining tolerable teians from 
his countrymen, but the commander immediately made 
hun prisoner, and compelled him to give an order for 
the surrender of the fort to the Peshwa. The English, 
who had already agreed to divide the property in the 
place among themsdves, wei’e much dissatisfied with 
this proceeding, by which they would have been an- 
ticipated in their intended appropriation. To prevent 
its accomplishment, they sent ashore their land force, 
and distributed it in such a manner as to allow no 
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iutoi'conivo butwoen tbe camp and the garrisou. Ghciia 
stantU on a rock connecteil by a blip of wand with the 
iiiainlancl. and protects a large harbour in which Anglia’s 
flot't then lay. The ships drew close up to the place 
and coiumence<l a furious cannonade and bombardment. 
The Maratta general, perceiving the design of the 
Engli'h to exclude him. endeavoured by a great bribe 
to mduce a member of the Bombay Council (who 
accompanied the expedition) to suspend their operations, 
and afterwards tempted the fidelity of Captain Buchanan, 
who commanded the picket, by an offer of 8,000?. 
if he would allow him with a party to pass into the 
fort. Both otfers were rejected with disdain ; the 
English pressed their operations, and on the 13th 
the place surrendered. The fleet, together with two 
ships (one of flirty guns) which were on the stocks, 
was burned during the attack. The English troops 
tlivided the cai>tared property, amounting to 120,000?., 
among themselves, resening nothing for their own 
Government or then* allies ; ^ and the Government of 
Bombay took advantage of some evasions by the 
Jlarattas of the terms agreed to at the time of the 
attack on Severndrfig, and insisted on retaining Gh4ria, 

• The self-interest shown by these officers in their treatment of their 
allies did not influence their conduct among themselves In settling the 
division of jjrize-money at Bombay, Olive was only assigned the share of 
a post-captain. When this was communicated to the mihtary officers, 
they were offended at the little regard shown to their profession m the 
person of their commander, and urged Ohve to insist on a more suitable 
share. Admiral Watson, to avoid further irritation, agreed to make up 
Chve’s share to the amount demanded from his own prize money. When 
the division afterwards took place, he sent him the requisite sum, but 
Clive mimediately retiumed it, with warm acknowledgments, and an as- 
surance that, although he had deemed it necessary for preserving unanimity 
to acquiesce in the proposal, he had never entertained a thought of 
profitmg by the adimrars disinterestedness. (Ives’s Yoyagt ; Lord 
Chiefs Elide ace hefoie the Coaimitee of the Eouse of Commons, 1772, 
14C). 
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wliicli they had expressly promised to give up to the chap. 
P4shwa. 

Tiilaji died in confinement many years after. Some 
member of his family had been set up in his place by 
the P4shwa, and enjoyed part of the possessions of the 
family, but no longer infested the seas as before. ® 

After this expedition, the fleet returned to Madras, 12 , 
accompanied by Clive and his force. Nothing very 
material had occurred in the Carnatic since the truce, 
but there had been disputes about the inteqiretation 
to be put on that convention which at one time ran 
so high as to threaten a renewal of hostilities. The 
aggression was chiefly on the part of the English ; the 
principal instances were their attack on Madura and 
TiniveUy, which had at one time declared for Chanda 
Saheb, and which had never recognised Mohammed 
Ali, and an attempt to besiege Velldr, the capital of 
Mortezza Ali, whom the French still acknowledged as 
Nabob of the Carnatic. 

These differences were accommodated, but the most 
irreconcilable differences relating to the observance of 
tlie truce arose from the nature of M. Bussy’s situation 
in the Deckan.® 

The occupation of the territoiy ceded in December 
1753 did not px’ove a peaceful undertaking. Jfidr Ah* 

Ivhdn, the Mogul governor of part of the districts, and 
A'ijei Edm Rdz, a dependent zemindar of another 
portion, combined to resist the entrance of the new 
claimant. M. Moracin adroitly brought over Yijei 
Earn by granting the farm of the whole of the cessions 
to him, and Jafir Ali, thus deseited, called in the 

^ Grant Dust’s Htdonj of the Marattas^ li. 85-02. See also Orme, 
and Ives's Voyage, 

» Orme, i. 372. 
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BtTilr Marattas, of whom Janqji, the son of Raguji, was 
now chief. These invaders, after ravaging the country 
for some time, were diiven out by M. Sloracin with his 
small force of regulars joined to the troops of Tijei 
Ham. Jafir Ali, on this, threw himself on the vice- 
roy’s clemency, was pardoned, and allowed to retain a 
jagir in the Upper Deckan. 

Duidng this time M. Bussy had been employed 
against the Naik (or Poligir) of Nirmal, a wild tract 
in the south-east of Berar inhabited by forest tribes, 
but as soon as that duty was performed, he set out for 
Masulipatam, and ai'rived there in July 1754. He 
found full occupation in reducing the half independent 
zemhidars and levj'ing tribute on the hill chiefs, until, 
in January 1755, he was summoned to join Salabat 
Jang on an expedition which he contemplated to recover 
his arrears of tribute fi’om Mysore. This design 
involved M. Bussy in great embarrassment. The Raja 
of Mysore was in close alliance with the French, and 
yet M. Bussy was boimd by the conditions on which 
he received the cessions to assist the \'iceroy against 
all enemies. His desire to preserve the reputation of 
a faithful ally to the viceroy did not (as he says) 
allow him to hesitate in joining his army, but he did 
BO with the firm resolution of preserving the same re- 
putation with the Rslja of Mysore.^ His expedient was 
to injure the Mysoreans as little as he could, and to 
use all his influence to bring about an accommodation. 
His double game was distm’bed by the obstinacy of 
the Mysoreans. Several of their forts only surrendered 
on the appearance of the French ; others held out, and 
were not taken without bloodshed ; and when the 
invaders approached Seringapatam, the bi’Othei’ and 
^ Mnnoifc pour Bussy, 53, 
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colleague of the Dalwai, who I'esided there, announced 
lud intention of defending the place to the last. All . 
this time M. Bussy continued his endeavours to bring 
about a peace, and enforced his arguments by the 
rapidity with which he urged on the operations of the 
siege. It is probable he would have taken the town by 
assault in a few days, when the invasion of Mysore by 
the P^shwa brought a new motive for the submission 
of the besieged. M. Bussy engaged to procure the 
retreat of the Marattas, if the Mysoreans would satisfy 
the claims of Salabat Jang ; and the Mysoreans, pressed 
on all sides, agreed to pay arrears to the amount of 
fifty-six lacs of rupees. This was exactly double the 
amount due at the most liberal calculation, and a large 
portion was required to be paid immediately. The 
pajnnent could only be made by giving up the jewels 
and plate belonging to the raja (including the orna- 
ments of his women), as well as the same descrii^tion 
of property belonging to the temples ; hostages were 
taken for the second payment, most of whom died in 
prison ; and M. Bussy speaks with more than usual 
complacency of the applause and gratitude expressed by 
both parties for this conciliatory arrangement.* By 
this time the Marattas were in some measure satiated 
with plunder, and the fear of a quarrel with the viceroy, 
added perhaps to some share of the money received at 
Seringapatam, induced the Peshwa to retire to his own 
frontier.^ 

The viceroy also returned to Heiderdbfid, where he 
arrived in Jiily 17ii5. 

The attack on Mysore by the French was contrary 

^ Mtimoiic pour S'lissy^ 54. Tlie accoTint of Ins proccocTings is from 
Oime, 1 . 403, and Wilks, i 346 

^ Oime, i 404, and for the pecuniaiy payment Giant Bufl, ii, 06 
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to the spirit of the truce, and it so much alarmed the 
Madras Government that they called in the troops from 
Madura (as has been stated) for the defence of their 
own possessions. When they remonstrated with M. 
de Leyrit, the French Governor, they were told that 
the truce did not stipulate for the recall of M. Bussy, 
and in fact was only intended to provide for the 
tranquillity of the province of Arcot. The time r con 
came when this view of the question was favourable to 
the interests of the English, and the Government of 
Madras made it their chief argument in the discussion 
with that of Bombay, whether the troops sent from 
England under Clive could justly be employed in the 
Deckan during the existence of the truce. But though 
the exemption of the French army in the Deckan from 
the truce was msisted on at different times by both 
parties, it is difficult to find the least ground for the 
position. No exception is made in its favour in the 
truce, and the treaty plainly extends to it, since it 
assigns an equal number of factories to die French 
and English in the Northern Sircars, the whole of 
which wci’e at this time in exclusive possession of the 
French. 

In Febiniary 1755, Salabat Jang and M. Bussy 
marched against the Nabob of Skihndr (or Savanoro) 
one of die three Patan nabobs, who had probably been 
left unmolested after the death of Mozaffer Jang, and 
now affected independence. His country is detached 
from that of the two other nabobs, and lies near the 
southern frontier of the Marattas, about 260 miles 
from Piina. Monir Bdo’s fort of Guti lies 150 miles 
east of Rhsihuiir, but his original seat of Sdudiir is 
about lialf-wuy between those places. About the time 
when the viceroy marched against the Nabob of 
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ShiUiniir, tlie Pcshwa Bdlaji RjIo moved from Pi'ma to 
reduce Mordr Rdo ; and as neither of the refractory 
chiefs was without apprehension on his own account 
from the enemy of the other, they formed a close 
connection, and Mordr Rdo threw himself with a select 
body of troops into the town of Shdhmir. 

The viceroy and the Pdshwa, on the other hand, 
united their armies, and sup]x»rted as they were by the 
French, must soon have made themselves masters of 
the place. But Mordr Rdo had a claim for about 
150,000?. on the French Government, and had often 
applied for it to the Council at Pondicherry in a tone of 
menace which made them very anxious that it should be 
settled. He now offered to cancel this debt if M. Bussy 
would obtain for him the protection, or at least the 
neutrality, of the viceroy. Bussy closed with the offer, 
and the bonds were deposited with a common friend. 
On the other hand (says M. Bussy), Bdlajf Ra.o 
appealed to the faith of treaties and his alliance with the 
French nation ; it was necessary to serve one party in 
affecting to serve the other, while the viceroy (by 
whom M. Bussy was subsidised) wished that no service 
should be done to either The boldness with which 
M. Bussy managed these conflicting engagements would 
have been admirable in an honest cause. Instead of re- 
tarding hostilities, he ptished them on with the greatest 
vigour, and exulted when ho saw the siege of Shdbniir 
about to open, and all parties reduced to dependence on 
his military skill and resources. He was then chosen 
urbitei* by all ; he dictated the conditions of the peace, 

‘ D’un aiitro cole, Bjilajfrao riiclamoit la foi doe traitea et PaJliance do 
la nation Kraiiraise. 11 f.illoit scrvir Tun ot affecter de servir I’antro. 
lies vuoB du doibar ctoionfc do no servir aucun des doux,’ (Mt'aaowv, 

W.) 
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and it was concluded (says he), to the glory of the 
F rcnch name and the satisfaction of all parties.® 

This satisfaction was not quite so general as 
M. Bussy describes it, and an opposite feeling al- 
most immediately led to a I’upture of the French 
connection with the viceroy. 

Shall NaWiiz Khan had watched the whole of the 
preceding negotiations, but abstained from all inter- 
Icrenco, and saw with pleasure M. Bussy involving him- 
self in transactions which must destroy all reliance on 
his iidelity. Not long before the present campaign, M. 
Bussy had undertaken to exert liis irresistible influence 
in lu'oeuring the government of Burhaiipiir for one of 
the French Company’s creditors on his renouncing his 
debt of 12,U()0Z. or 15i,00U/. M. Bussy (as 'he truly 
observes) might have sold this patronage on his own 
account, and the use lie made of it was a proof of his 
public zeal ; but, ailmitting the most perfect personal 
integrity on his part, he had many jiarties to conciliate 
for liis nation, and it is not to be supposed that all his 
native agents were as disinterested as himself. We may 
therefore imagine how burdensome his ascendancy was 
to the minister, and how geuei’al must have been the 
hatred borne to him by all wlio looked to promotion 
from the court. A strong psu’ty was thus formed 
against the French, the real heads of which were 
Shah Nilwiis! Klu'm and Jdfir Ali Khfin, tlie displaced 
governor of the Northern Sircars. By tlieir means the 
viceroy was impressed witli a conviction that his 
interests both in the Deckan and the Carnatic were 
sacrificed to the sejiaralc views of the French, and ho 
was induced to give his consent to the removal of tlie 
troops of that nation from his seiwice. Biilaji was also 
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applied to for assistance in expelling these intruders 
from the Deckan, and joyfully agreed to a measure 
which would have left the viceroy at his mercy. He 
even entertained hopes of engaging the dismissed 
French to take service in his own army. 

After this co-operation had been settled, and the 
additional precaution of assassinating M. Bussy had 
been considered and laid aside, the dismission of the 
French was announced to them, together with an order 
for their immediate depai’ture from the viceroy’s terri- 
tories. M. Bussy, though astonished at this sudden re- 
volution, took a calm view of his situation. Threatened 
by so great a force, and at such a distance from his re- 
sources, he saw that his only safe course was to yield to 
circumstances and to wait for some favourable change. 
He tliercfore affected ready acquiescence, and marched 
off with his army, pi’ofessedly for Masiilipatam. He had 
been promised in tlio viceroy’s name to be allowed to 
retfre unmolested, but found himself followed by a body 
of 6,000 Marattas belonging to the viceroy’s jsigfrdars 
of that nation,*® and as the zemindars of the country 
were ordered to obstruct his passage, he was harassed 
during the whole of a month’s mai'ch which he was 
obliged to make before he found a ford over the Kishna. 
A greater danger now awaited him in the a])proach of 
fliifir Ali, who hud been despatched in pursuit of him 
with 25,000 horse and foot, and who came up just as he 
had cx’osscd the Kishna. But the river rose soon after the 


Oime supposes these horse to have been the PtSshwa’s, and sent by 
Balaji, from a high chivalrous fooling, to protect Bussy’s retreat Wilks 
believes the fact, but trios to find more probable motives. But Bussy 
mentions no such allies ; on the contrary, he expressly states tliat Balaji 
joined in the coufedoiacy against him , and Grant Buff, from the family 
names of the chiefs, proves beyond doubt that tliey Tvere the viceroy’s 
jiigirddrs, the same who soon after attacked M. Bussy at Hciderabad. 
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Frencli had forded, and it was fifteen days before Jdfir 
Ali could effect his passage. M. Bussy’s force consisted 
of 200 European cavalry, 600 European infantry, and 
5,000 well-disciplined sepoys, with a well-appointed train 
of artillery. With such troops he could easily have 
gained a battle over any force that could be brought 
against him, but there were still upwards of 200 miles 
of poor country between him and Masulipatam, and it 
would be easy for the enemy to cut off his provisions, 
which already began to fail. This last circumstance, and 
the want of money to pay the troops, produced sick- 
ness among the Europeans and discontent and desertion 
among the sepoys. On the whole it appeared to M. 
Bussy to be the most prudent course to prosecute his 
retreat no further, but to adopt the bold measure of 
seizing on Heiderdhad, and standiug on the defensive in 
the viceroy’s own capital. He encamped near that 
city in the middle of June, and as the garrison was too 
weak to resist him, he was allowed a friendly communi- 
cation with the town, and enabled to raise some money 
among the bankers to relieve his immediate wants. But 
the governor was son-in-law to Jafir Ali, and animated 
with the same hostility to the European intruders. All 
danger from him was removed by his assassination at 
an interview with Mmi Khdn, one of M. Bussy’s prin- 
cipal interpreters ; Riimi Khdn was killed on the same 
occasion, and the whole catastrophe is ascribed by Orme 
to a sudden quarrel. It is alleged with much greater pro- 
bability by a native historian to have been the contriv- 
ance of Heider Jang, M. Bussy’s Diwdn, who sent four 
assassins to the conference unknown to the unfortu- 
nate interpreter, on whom this act of perfidy was 
avenged. After this M. Bussy remained master of the 

^ Translated in Hollingberry’s IlUorij of Nizam Ali 4. 
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town. The next event of consequence was the arrival ch^ . 

of the Maratta jagirddrs, whose numbers were now 

doubled. They summoned Bussy to give up such of 
his guns as belonged to the viceroy, together with the 
emblems of his Mogul dignities. On these conditions 
they promised to allow him to proceed to Masulipatam. 

Bussy rejected their demand, and some success against 
a reconnoitring pai*ty having encouraged them to raise 
their terms, he broke off all negotia,tion and thought 
only of defence. He occupied the gaixlen of the last July 
king of Golconda, an extensive enclosure with high * ’ 
walls, contaming a large reservoir of water, and 
palaces which afforded quarters for the troops. It was 
separated from the city by the river Miisi, but M Bussy 
stationed a strong party at a near point within the city 
walls, in an ancient and substantial building, the 
terrace of which was so solid as to allow four oightecn- 
pounders to be mounted on it. At the same time he 
seized on all the viceroy’s magazines, and removed the 
cannon from the walls to his own quarters. 

At length Jiifir Ali came up, and his first design 
was to attack the city, but M. Bussy mounted some 
guns of small calibre on the terrace of an archway tliat 
overlooked the town, and not only threatened to can- 
nonade the surrounding houses, but to set fire to the 
wdiole if any attempt "was made by the viceroy's troops 
to pass the gates. This menace succeeded ; the attack 
on the town was given up, and the operations continued 
in the open country by a succession of surprises, skm- 
mishes, and field actions at which the I’omantic adven- 
tures of Trichinopoly seem to be renewed. 

A great change took place in M. Bussy ’s situation 
when 4,000 sepoys in the viceroy’s service arrived in 
Jdfir Ali’s camp. They were I’aised, disciplined, and 
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commanded by Mozaffer KhAn, a native officer of Frencb 
sepoys wbo had gone over to the PAshwa in 1751, and 
had since successively transferred his services and those 
of his corps to the Rdja of Mysore, the Nabob of 
ShAhniir, and after the quarrel with the French, to the 
viceroy. He BtUl retained great influence with the 
French sepoys, and had kept up a correspondence with 
some of their officers. On the very day of his arrival 
near HeidembAd, a whole company went out on pre- 
tence of exercising, and marched straight with 
shouldered arms to his camp ; and a continuance of his 
intrigues, joined to the previous distress and discontent 
of the sepoys, produced a spirit of defection of the most 
alarming character. The knowledge of this feeling em- 
boldened the Moguls, and determined M. Bussy to keep 
within his walls until he should be joined by reinforce- 
ments which were now near at hand. He had earnestly 
applied for additional troops from the time of his march 
from ShAhniir, and had likewise employed the French 
agent at Surat to entertain 600 Arabs and Abyssiuians 
for his service. The latter body was destroyed by the 
viceroy’s troops while on its way to join him, but a force 
of 480 Europeans and 1,100 sepoys, with eleven pieces 
of cannon, from Pondicherry and Masulipatain, wore 
assembled at the latter place and marched about the 
end of July, imder the command of M. Law. On 
August 10 this detachment had arrived within fifteen 
leagues of HeiderAbad, and on the 1 1th they renewal 
tlieii’ march through a woody and rocky country whicli 
obliged them to narrow their front and confine them- 
selves to the beaten road. While advancing in this 
manner, tlicy perceived signs of the approach of tm 
enemy. Sixteen thousand horse (12,000 of whom wens 
Marattii jaglrdslrsj, and 10,000 infantry commamled by 
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Mozaffer KMn, had been sent out to intercept them, 
and it was tlieir parties which were now descried. The . 
advanced guard of the French consisted of 400 sepoys, 
commanded by a native oflS.cer named Mahmiid Khdn. 
He no sooner came in sight of the enemy than he 
quickened his pace as if impatient to engage them, and 
was soon seen to join their ranks and unite in the attack 
on his old masters. Nothing of much consequence was 
attempted duiing the rest of that day. N ext morning the 
French found the enemy in possession of a village which 
they proceeded to attack. The whole of the enemy’s 
cavahy surrounded them, and ju’esentedavery threaten- 
ing aspect to troops about to be engaged in front. But 
M. Hussy had opened a negotiation with the two greatest 
of the Mai*atta jiigirds'u’s. He had had a secret inter- 
view with them the night before they marched, and, by 
means not ascertained, prevailed on them to promise 
that they would not act against the detachment further 
than -was I’oquired to save appearances. Favoured by 
tliis understanding, the French carried the village and 
halted there for the rest of the day. But that part of 
the cavalry which remained faithful to its duty had in 
the meantime attacked their baggage and seized or 
dispersed the oxen by which it was carried. In conse- 
quence of this misfortune, the French lost till their pro- 
visions and were obliged to kill some of the draught 
bidlocks of their artilleiy before they could get a meal.- 
'riiey mai’ched at night, and before morning made out 
lil'tecn miles to Meliapiir. The road was peculiarly 
difficult, and they were harassed by the infantry during 
the whole march, so that, although they had sustained 
scarcely any loss, they were fatigued and exhausted by 
the time they readied Meliapiir. At this village they 
halted to refresh, but the leisure thus afforded left time 
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9^^^- for gloomy reflections. The loss of their baggage ; the 

uncertain attachment of their sepoys ; the difficulty of 

the country which they had still to traverse, and the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s main body indicated by 
the increasing number of their opponents, disheai't- 
ened both men and officers. They thought it im- 
possible to proceed unless assisted from Heidei’dbdd, 
and prevailed on M. Law to represent their danger to 
M. Bussy. 

M. Bussy had that day made a diversion in their 
favour by a partial attack on the grand camp made 
with Europeans alone, but he was afraid to divide his 
force in present circumstances or to trust his sepoys 
in the neighbourhood of Mozaffer Khan. Ho 
never showed greater decision than in this critical 
juncture. He sent positive orders in the Kmg’s name to 
M. Law to march at all events on the receipt of his 
letter, and he crossed the Mdsi with all the troops he 
could trust, so as to alarm the enemy with the prospect 
of a general attack. 

M. Law had gained little rest for his troops by the 
halt at MeUapiir, having been harassed night and day 
by the attacks of the enemy. As soon as he received 

®^®sy’s letter, he issued orders for marclxing at 
nightfall. He had a narrow defile to pass, which was 
lined with scattered infantry, and he was assailed by 
the cavalry wherever there was an opening for them 
to charge. His troops were thrown into some confu- 
sion, but their flanks were in some degree protected 
by the defile, and, as they had no baggage, they con- 
tinued to move on at a rapid pace. When they reached 
the mouth of the defile, they found twenty pieces of 
cannon drawn up to bear on them. They were, however, 
iU -pointed and ill-served, and were soon silenced by 
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the French artillery. In the open country they had 
to fear the charges of the cavalry, but the backward- 
ness of the friendly jdgirddrs discouraged the rest, 
and at five in the afternoon they reached Heidtnagar, 
within six miles of Heiderabdd, after eighteen hours 
of incessant marching and fighting. Here M. Bussy 
sent a detachment to reinforce them, and what was still 
more acceptable, a supply of provisions ready dressed. 
On the next day they entered Heiderdbdd, having lost 
in the last day ninety Europeans killed and wounded, 
and a greater number of sepoys. The whole march 
from the frontier did great honour to M. Law, and 
gives an unfavourable impression of the Nizam’s troops, 
oven when supported by discijdined sepoys. Saldbat 
Jang and Shdh Ndwdz Kluin had arrived in camp about 
a fortnight before this crisis, and on the same day on 
wliich the I'einforccmcnt entered, they sent proposals of 
]>eace to M. Bussy. 

Both parties wei'e disposed to an accommodation. 
M. Bussy did not require the removal of Shdh Ndwdz ; 
Jdfir Ali came to Bussy of his own accord, and 
■was reconciled after frankly acknowledging his error. 
Mozaffer Khdn and Mahmdd Khdn were ordered to 
separate from the viceroy’s camp. Mahmdd soon after 
was taken prisoner by the French, but was pardoned 
in consideration of his former services. Mozaffer 
entcre<l the service of Bdlajf Rdo, and was afterwards 
put to death for his share in a conspiracy. 

Thus elided a long train of dangers from which 
M. Bussy owed his deliverance to his admirable resolu ■ 
tion and ability, lie had an interview with Saldbat 
Jung, and was received, if possible, with more respect 
and apparent affection than ever. His rank and 
honours were fixed as high as they ever had been. 
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but he RO longer attempted to exercise the complete 
control which he formerly possessed over the govern- 
ment of the Deckan. 

The sudden submission of Salubat Jang must 
doubtless have been in part occasioned by his own 
irresolution, and the failure of all the expectations 
held out by his minister, but it is probable that it was 
chiefly produced by events which were taking place 
in a distant quarter. From the first moment of the 
rupture with M. Bussy, Shilh Nawilz Khan had been 
soliciting assistance from the Madi'as Presidency. It 
was only by the aid of English troops that he could 
hope finally to expel the French, or to make head 
against the Marattas after this separation from his 
former protectors. 

The English had entered into these views, and had 
prepared a detachment for the support of their new 
ally, when the intelligence of the total subversion of 
their establishment in Bengal compelled them to re- 
nounce all other objects, and turn their whole power 
to revenge the disgrace of their nation, and to affoi'd 
immediate protection to the survivors of their country- 
men. 

The news of this calamity reached Madras a month 
before the viceroy’s overtures to the French, jind must 
have been still earlier kno’vvn at Heiderdbdd by dh’cct 
communications from Bengal. It at once destroyed all 
hope from the English, and searcely left an alternative 
for the viceroy but to renew his alliance with the 
French. 

The war with the French in the Carnatic has been 
described with more minuteness than will henceforward 
be required. It was the contest which decided the 
fate of India, and the school in which the system of 
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war and policy pursued by European nations in that 
country was formed. 

The military establishment of each Presidency at 
first consisted of a very small number of Europeans, 
who were reinforced in times of danger by native 
matclilockmen hired for the occasion, and by the 
inhabitants serving as mUitia It soon became the 
practice to arm these men with European firelocks, 
but when they wore first taught to move and act 
together, and by word of command, has not been 
recorded.*’ 

In 1()<S2 (as has been mentioned) the Bombay 
(government had repeatedly pressed on the Court of 
1 )irect,ors the necessiiy of scnduig out European officers 
io t,niin uj) and exercise the militia, but it does not appear 
that (li(‘ir rwpicst was complied with. The common 
opinion is, that disciplined sejmys were first introduced 
by t.h(‘ Ib'cnch ; it was certainly the French that soonest 
(smployed them extensively, and made them an ini- 
]«)rtant ])art of every army. Four hundred men of this 
description served at the siege of Madras in 1746, while 
the English had only irregnlai's to oppose tliem. In 
1747 a detachment of 100 sepoys arrived from Bombay, 
together with 400 from Telicherry ; which would lead 
ns to conclude that such troops had already been 
trained on the coast of Malabar, but we do not know 
to what extent these sepoys were disciplined. At the 
siege of PondicheiTy in 1749 the English had 1,100 
sepoys, scarcely Ixjtter disciplined than the common foot 
soli Hers of the country. The English sepoys made 
little figure until the rise of Clive. They first dis- 
tinguished themselves in the defence of Arcot, up to 
which time th(>y ai)]jcar to have been very inferior to 

* ji], 14D. 
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tile French sepojs. Even at the close of the first 

siege of Trichmopoly, the best sepoys in the English 

service were those who had come over from the 
French.® 

But about this time the English sepoys began to 
assume a superiority which they afterwards retained, 
and to be favourably contrasted with their rivals both 
in spirit and fidelity. 

The earliest sepoys probably wore tlic native dress, 
with turbans of a uniform colour. The progress was 
very gradual, until they assumed the red jacket and a 
glazed cap on the model of a turban, and, after many 
changes, arrived at the close resemblance in dress to 
European soldiers which they now exhibit.' 

The command of large bodies of sepoys was at first 
entrusted to natives, ahd they seem to have had corre- 
sponding rank. Mohammed Eusof was second in com- 
mand to Colonel Heron, though many European officers 
must have been present. The trust seems to have been 
too great a trial for the natives at that time. Mozaffer 
Kh5n and Mahmiid Khdn earned off their troops from 
the French army in the Deckan. Ibrahim Khdn (known 
by the name of Gdrdi, a corruption from the French 
‘Garde’) deserted in like manner about 1758, gained 
great reputation under the Marattas, and was killed at 

Ome, 1 234. 

^ The translator of the 8ci7* ul MotolJieriu (a French convert to the 
Mahometan rohgion), who wrote in 1789, gives the following account of 
the French sepoys of early times, who, he says, scarcely bore a resemblance 
to the English sepoys of his own day. ‘ The French could neither change 
their dress, or clothe them uniformly, or keep their arms in order, or 
punish them, or prevent their firing away their ammunition at the now 
moon, or pay them themselves, or bring them under the least restraint 
or discipline. They wore a rabble with immense turbans and immense 
trousers , with muskets so ill-used that not one in twenty was in ordoi*.^ 
{Bevr ul in 152, nolo ) 
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Pi'uiiput. Moliainmed Eiisof himself revolted from the 
JCnglish, as will appear hereafter, but no sepoys under 
the exclusive command of natives ever seem to have 
approached the efficiency of those commanded by 
Europeans, Intermediate between the sepoys and the 
Europeans, were at one time a class called To passes. 
They wei’e mixed descendants or converts of the Portu- 
guese ; they did not object to wear the European dress 
or submit to discipline, and though not superior to 
other natives, wore classed with Europeans.® They 
were employed in Bombay as early as 1683.® 

We can imagine the degraded state of the early 
Europeans, employed on low wages, as watchmen 
leather than soldiers, in small and scattered factories. 
When their numbers increased, they were still the lowest 
or most desperate of the po})ulation of the capital,^ until 
the exploits of the Company’s army and the reports of 
tl»c wealth of India drew young men of adventurous 
dis])OHition into their ranks. The recruits had little or 
no training until they were sent on boai-d ship, and 

“ Oriuc, i, 80. ^ Orrne’s Fmffmmts, 130 

1 1 x 1 tho ojirly days of tlio Ooxxiiiany they are said to have gladly accepted 
for service felons who were respited from capital punishment on condition 
of then sent to the East Indies, hut after the middle of the last 

century they resolutely refused to accept them, though mucli pressed by 
the Treasury. There is much corrospondoiice in the India Olhee relating 
to the respiting of convicts in former days, which is noticed in the lirst 
of a serici of pipers lately published on ‘Hume of tho India Ollice 
IlcciU'ds.’ A h‘iter of St. John is quoted showing how strongly the 
(lovernmciit of the day insisted on convicts being sent to the East Indies. 
It is dated .hiiiuary 1, LVll . ‘ Gentlemen, — Having last night in Cabinet 
Council acquainii‘d y’* Queen with your desire that she would be pleased 
to permit Thomas Abraham t ) be transpoitod to the West Indies, Her 
Majesty has commanded me to let you Know she was induced by your 
former application to Bi)arc Ins life provided he was sent to y® East 
Indies and sufUcient security given y*- ho shall never return into her 
dominions, but y' she will not consent to pardon him on any other con- 
dition. —I am, geutloinen, H. St. John Ed-I 
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probably marcbed off into the field before they had ever 
mancBUvred even on a parade. Some of the officers 
sent firom England had seen service in the British or 
foreign ai’mies, but others were inexperienced ; and 
many young civil servants joined the troops in India. 
Their frequent panics, interspersed with instances of 
romantic courage, show the unsteadiness of raw troops 
combined with the ardour of early conquerors. As they 
acquired experience their bad qualities disappeared, 
and they became models of spirit and intrepidity. In 
these respects they were probably not surpassed, if 
equalled, by any soldiers more regularly disciplined and 
acting with great armies. 

As the war advanced, an improvement took place in 
the members of the civil government. They were 
obliged to learn something of the state of the native 
powers ; some of the councillors had served with the 
troops, and the Commander-in-Chief always formed 
one of the number. If they still retained a portion of 
the narrow views of mere traders, they were incompar- 
ably superior to tbeir predecessors in the time of the 
Childs, or to their contemporaries in the peaceful factories 
of Bengal. Scarcely any of either sexwico spoke the 
native languages. The confined use of Hindostani, and 
the number and difficulty of the local languages, dis- 
couraged this sort of knowledge, and till the beginning 
of the present century it was not unusual on the 
Madras establishment to communicate with the natives 
through interpreters. 

It does not appear that the French were much more 
advanced. Madame Dupleix’s knowledge of the native 
language is mentioned as an important qualification,® 
and Bussy did not begin to learn that language until be 

* Lawrewe's Natrative. 
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was established in the Deckan.® But the disposition 
of M. Dupleix individually, and perhaps that of his 
countrymen, combined with the number as well as 
the power and magnificence of the princes with whom 
they were connected to promote a greater taste for 
Indian manners among the French than the English 
had any opportunity of acquiring from the fugitive ad- 
herents of Mohammed AH. 

The Oriental splendour of M. Dupleix has been 
often mentioned.^ That of M. Bussy was at least as 
conspicuous. This able officer maintained a constant 
inlerconrse with the natives of rank, and might be 
ixickoncd among the greatest of the noblemen of the 
court of Hciderdbfid. He entered into the intrigues 
and transactions of those around, and seemed as great a 
muster of their peculiar sort of policy as if he had been 
brought up at an Indian darbdr. 

The English in general maintained their natural re- 
serve, with the plainness of their manners, and seem to 
have had little acquaintance and taken very little interest 
in any natives except their own sepoys.® 

“ Memoire Uvsbij, 17, 

[This he liiamtiiuicd to tho lust. Oimc says that on his supersession 
by M Clodchcu, tliat gujitloman ‘permitted him to ccmtinuo the exhibi- 
tion of those inarks of Moorish dignity, which both Muzaffer Jang and 
HaUbat flang had pcrinitted him to dis^ilay when they aiipointed him 
Nabob of the Carnatic. Those wore of vaiious flags and ensigns, various 
lustrumoiits of military music, particular oniaments for lus paUnkeeu, a 
Moorish dress distinguished likewise with ornaments peculiar to the 
ualiobship , .mil m this eijuipago ho went with gioat solommiy to dine 
with M. (hxleheu <m tho feast of Si, Louis/ i. 3G8. — Bn.] 

” Tho contrast of mannors asserted ui tho text is well described by 
the PVouch translator of tho Sait vl MoiullMiriii, iii. 150. ‘If anyone,’ 
says lie, ’ had seen M. do liussy and Colonel CJLivo or Hr. Hastings 
in tho height of their power and iniiuoiice, ho may have taken from 
those two or tlueo indivnliials a pretty good idoa of tho ditiereut 
gomuses of the hVeuch anil English nations. M. do Bussy always wore 
(in 1750 and 1755; embroidered clothes or brocade, with an embroi- 
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NOTE ON TEE DOCUMENTS PBODUCED BY THE 

NATIVE PBINGES IN 8UPP0ET OF TEEIB 

TITLES. 

TLe following is an account of the pretensions of 
the native princes, and the documents by which they 
were supported. 

The Mogul was at one time absolute master of all 
the countries under discussion, but the destruction of 
his power, and the successful rebellion of Asof Jdh, 
made the latter in many respects an independent 
power, and entitled his family to succeed, under a 
certain form, to his newly acquired dominions. The 
form was a confirmation by the Emperor, which all 

dored hat, and on days of ceremony embroidered shoes of black velvet. 
Ho was seen in an immense tent, full sufficient for six hundred men, of 
about thirty feet in. elevation , at one end of this tent he sat on an arm- 
chair, embroidered with his king’s arms, placed upon an elevation, which 
last was coveied by a crimson caipot of embroidered velvet. At his right 
and left, but upon back chau*s only, sat a dozen of his officers Over 
against him, his French guard on horsoback, and behind these his Turkish 
guards. His table, always in plate, was served with three, often with 
four, services. To this French magnificoiico he added all the jiaradc and 
pageant of Hindooatany manners and customs. A numerous sot of tents; 
a pish-ghana always on an elephant himself, as wore all his officers. Ho 
was preceded by choiidars on horseback, and by a sot of musicians sing- 
ing his feats of chivalry, with always two head chopdaxs reciting liis 
eulogium. Colonel Clive always wore his regimentals in the field, was 
always on horsoback, and never rode in a i>alan4uin ; ho had a jdontiful 
table, but no ways delicate, and never more than two services. Ho used 
to march mostly at the head of the column, with his aide-dc-canips, or 
was hunting, at the right and left. He never wore silks but in town. 
Governor Hastings always wore a plain coat of English broadcloth, and 
never anything like lace or ombroidory. His whole retinue a dozen of 
horse-guards, his throne a pLun chair of mahogany, with jilenty of 
such thrones m the Inill , liis tjible sometimes neglected ; his diet siiaring, 
and always abstemious ; his address and deportment very distiini from 
pride, and still more so from familiarity.’ 

* [TN'i^h Ivhaiia, ami irtiinw. st-iii, m .uh.iiin' — Kd,] 
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parties admitted to be essential to their title, icsting 
their claims more on that confirmation than on their . 
relationship to Asof Jdh. Considering the matter in 
this view, the first in descent was Ghdzi-u-dfn Jvhdn ; 
but he did not at first receive an appointment from the 
Mogul, and the title passed to his next brother, Ntisir 
Jang, who had the Emperor’s authority as well as actual 
possession. When Ndsir Jang was killed, Ghdzi-u-dm 
Khdn procured a regular patent and investiture, and 
became in all respects the legal viceroy. His natural 
rights descended on his death to his son, Ghazi-u-din 
the younger, but they formed an imperfect title unless 
they wei’e confirmed by the Mogul. The next in 
succession was SaMbat Jang, and after him, his three 
surviving brothers. If MozafFer Jang had survived all 
these princes, he would have had the next claim to con- 
sole ration, as I’opresenting their sister, his mother. At 
the time of the negotiation at Sadrds, Ghdzi-u-din the 
younger had not been confirmed, and although Salabat 
Jang produced an alleged appointment from the Mogul, 
yet the authenticity of it was very doubtful,® and until 
that was proved there was no legal viceroy. Saldbat 
Jang, however, was in full possession. 

The chvims of the Nabobs of the Caniatic depended 
on those of the vieei’oys. The family of Saadat XJllah, 
having been forty years in possession, had an hereditary 
hold on ptiblic opinion, but they never pretended to be 
independent of tlie viceroy, and tlie last of them that 
held fhe ofiice was removed by Asof Jah in person. 
Whatever claim they i)osKessed was now vested in Ali 
DAst Kluin, the ordy suiviving son of Safder Kluin, for 
Mortezza Ali (t hough the ne])hcw of Saddat TJllali) was 
not in the direct line, and had only inherited his appa- 

Soo li, tJ12- 
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nage of Velldr ; the title now put forward by him rested 
entirely on a patent from Salabat Jang appointing him 
nabob in subordination to M. Dupleix. Chanda Saheb 
and his son, as well as M. Dupleix, claimed solely on 
the ground of patents from Mozaffer Jang and Salabat 
Jang, confirmed, it was said, in M. Dupleix’s case, by 
the Great Mogul. 

Mohammed Ali had not the shadow of an hereditary 
claim. His father, Anw’ar-u-din, only held the office of 
nabob for four years, and had besides a lawful son, 
Malifiiz Khan, older than Mohammed Ali, who was 
illegitimate. His title rested on an alleged promise 
from Asof Jah, and on patents which he professed to 
possess from Ntisir Jang, Ghdzi-u-dm, and finally from 
the Emperor himself. We are next to examine the 
patents on which so much stress is laid. 

Of the seven documents pi’oduced by tlie French in 
support of their party, six were copies, and their au- 
thenticity Avas disputed on tliat account. There can Ijo 
no doubt, however, that they weiv genuine, for they 
Avere all from Mozafler rfang and Salabat rlaiig, Avho 
Avould have granted anything the French desired. The 
real olyection to these documents Avas the Avunt of right 
in the grantor. 

The seventh Avas said to be an original letter from 
the Great Mogul to M. Dupleix, reciommeuding Salabat 
Jang to his favour ami protection. 

This letter had neither st'jil nor signature, I'xcept a 
small signet atliiehcd by a stiing to the bag in Avhieli 
the letter Avas contained. On this s«il were the A\or<l« 
‘ The kingdom is God’s, 3, 1133.’ The first number is 
the king’s reign and tlic sccojid the Hijra, Avliich lis<‘.s 
the date of tlie seal in the third year* of Mohamnaid tSln'di, 
Hij, 1133, A.D. 1721, many years before the death oi‘ 
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Asof J{'ih. It may therefore faiily be inferred that the 
signet had been transferred from some old letter and 
attached to a recent forgery. When called to account 
for this inconsistency, he coolly replied that the letter 
he had sent was only a duplicate and might have had 
an old seal attached to it owing to some negligence in 
the Great Mogul’s secretaries, but tliat he was ready to 
exhibit the original, which bore the date of the fifth 
year of the reign of the present Emperor and 1163 of 
the Hijra. 

Even here was another mistake, for the fifth year of 
the reign of Ahiued Shah was in 1166 Hij. 

Mohammed All’s papers were not produced, but by 
Ills own itccount they consisted of a patent from Nasir 
dang, another from Ghfizi-u-dfn the elder, together witli 
a letter from the Gi'eat Mogul procui'od by Ghflzi-u-dm 
the yon i iger. The two lix’st woi’o probably authentic, but 
were lisilde to be set aside by Salsibat Jang if he should 
sucotied in proving In's own ap|)ointment, and it is most 
pi’obuble that Mohammed Ali fabricated the royal letter 
SIS a precaution against such a contingency. In the 
thcii state of Delhi, it is not likely that such a document 
would be issued without a considerable payment which 
Mohammed Ali had not the means of jwocuring, and 
In’s delay in exhibiting his documents affords further 
ground of suspicion. 


f. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

V/AK IN BENGAL. PLASSV. 

Affaii's of Bengal — Rise of Ah Verdi Khan—Succossioii of >Sur,ij-u-DouIa 
— His character — His dispute with the English auihoriti(*H at I’ul- 
cutta — Attacks the settlement — Abandonment of the place by the 
Governor and principal inliabihiiita— Surrender of the garrison- - 
The Black Hole— Expedition from Madras under Cllivo-* llitutvery of 
Calcutta— War with Fiance — Chandeniag<>r — Clive aitackH ihe 
Nabob’s camp — Alarm of Suraj-u-Doula — ^Agrees to of pi'aco 

— ^Negotiations with the French — O.iptnro of Chitnd<‘niagth* 'I’lm 
Nabob threatens war — Some of his chiefs make ovi‘r(urt‘H ff> thtj 
English— Decision of the Council to support Mfr d.liir Battle of 
Plassy— Mir Jdtir assumes the Government of Bengal Largo ]»ay- 
ments of money— Remarks on the conduct of (Jlivu— WeakiU'ss of 
the new Government at Mursludalaid—Airairs on the coast of 
Coiomandol — Expedition to the French posHessions « Ai)|K‘arant!i‘ of 
Prinoo All Gohan on the frontier— Ad v.iuce ot Clive and rcf.ri'at of 
the prince— Clive’s jagfrs— Dutch expedition from Dalavia arrives in 
the Huglili— Attiickod by English troops- Clive returns to England. 

At the time of the Avar with the English in 16 SS, the 

L_ Viceroy of Bengal was Sh/iista Khan, inatcnial imc.le <»f 

Aurangzib.^ He was succeeded by Azha-u-Shi'ui, grand- 
son of the same monarch. On the deatlj of his father, 
Buhddur Shah, Azfm-u-Shdn contested the crown Avith 
A D 1712. his brothers and was killed in buttle.** The Kiic<ufKHfiil 
competitor confen'ed the government of Bengal on 
Jafir Khan who was already in charge of the provincHs 
as deputy to Azuu-u-Shan. Fitroklinfr, the son of Bkj 
last-named prince, fled to Behs'ir jind AVas afltirAvartls 
raised to the throne,® One of his first acts Avas i,o ap- 
point a viceroy on his oAvn part to Bengal. Jafir Khan 

^ Hoc Book xi, chap, ii, of fornior history “ Si*o ii. briT. 

® Soo a. 509. 
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rertisted and defeated the new viceroy, bnt did not abate 
in his professions of respect to the Emperor. By these 
means he obtained a confirmation of his appointment, 
and continned to send tribute and to profess the usual 
obedience. The confusions which ensued on the mur- 
der of Farokhsir left him at leisure to consolidate his 
power, and every day rendered it more difficult to dis- 
possess him. But his province was contiguous to those 
still in reality attached to the court of Delhi, and was 
not influenced by the neighbourhood of foreign enemies, 
lie did not therefore openly throw off his allegiance, 
like the Viceroy of the Deckan, but was contented to 
enjoy his indei)endence subject to the usual payments 
an<l the usual I’elation to the Emperor. 

Ho was a vigorous and able ruler, but tyrannical, 
bigf>ted, and rapacious. His exactions and his exclusion 
of the zemindars from all share in collctiting the revenue 
had great eflects on the administration of Bengal <l<)wi 
to modern times. Jafir Ali wished to have loft his 
power to Siu'ifraz Klifin (the son of his daughter nho 
was married to Shujn Klifin, a native of the Deckan), but 
Shujil Khiin seized on the govcnmient for himself, pro- 
e.ured a patent from Delhi, and afterwards obtained tlic 
annexation of the province of Behar to those of Bengal 
and Orissa. These ])ateiits were probably obtahusl by 
money ; they only gave, lo the possessor a, saiiclion louse 
his ('nvu means for occu]>ying fhe so-ealle<l office. 

Shiijs'i Khdn, though a l>etk!r governor than his 
fa(hcr-in-1aw, ha<l not tins samo energy. HtJ kK)k 
little share in fhe <letails of the ndministnition, an<l was 
guidtal by the counsels of Ilaji Ahmed an<l Ali Verdi 
Khtin, and of two Hindus, the IWi liiihin aiul daggsit 
Set. The two first of tluisc advisers weni brothers, 
nat,iv<‘s of Delhi, of a Persian family. Both wtwe bob! 
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CHAP, intriguers and able ministers, but All Verdi joined to 

!_ the talents of bis brother a greater fitness for military 

command. The Hai Riiiiln had been accountant to 
Shuj^ Khan’s household, and was raised on his acces- 
sion to the chai’ge of the finances of llengal. daggiil. 
Set * was a banker of a wealthy family, wlio had long 
been the chief of the profession in Murshi<lalK'id, and 
had for two generations been bankers to the \'i<‘eroy, 
an otfice of much importance with stiites which are 
obliged so frequently to anticipate their rcvcmie. 

When Shnja Khan obtained the government of 
Behtir he appointed Ali Verdi his ileputy, and pj*oe.iired 
him honours from Delhi which g.ive him som<‘ [uvU-n- 
sions to a direct connection witli the Emjjcror. ( >i» 
A.D. 17 .W. Shujd Khdu’s death, Sin1,fi*az Khun obtained the inheri- 
tance so long ago designed for him. flc seems to have 
been a man of slender capacity, and wasted his time 
between the society of his women and the devotional 
observances of his religion. He contracted a nal.urai 
jealousy of his father’s ministers, wliose }>ower prev<‘ntt!d 
his attempting to throiv off their control, but. did not. 
restrain him from irritating them by personal ofietiwis 
and alarming them by his ill-conceale<i enmity. 

In these circumstances. All Vcnli contrivc<l to obtain 
patents in his own name from Delhi, and nuu‘nlie<l with 
an army to dispossess his master. Sinifniz sliowtsl no 
Avant of spirit, and was zealously 8up])orU‘d by tlu' army 
of his province. He Avas killed in action, a t a tiimt 
when the battle seemed to lean to his side, and his fall 
A.3>. 1740 placed Ali Verdi in undisturbed posses.sion of the vice- 
royalty. 

^ •tiiggat 8t.'t iH !i titlo. Tho uiuiu- of the fiinl wlio Iwiro il wiw Mtutik 
Chand. Ho hold th<‘ oilico of Niujitr N(*t, <ti' Iioiul Ixuikor of tin* luid 
rocc'ived fiDitt tho Kiuim'oi' iho title ofj'aijtjal Hot, hotui iKuikurof thotyorld. 
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Tlic iivrit attention of the new ])rince was directed 
to obtaining the confiriiuition of the court of Del Id. 
The sums he is said to have paid on the occasion arc 
evidently exaggerated : ’’ that he made any payment at 
all, at a time when Ns'idir Shah had just quitted the 
Ci)[)ifeil, is explained by the fact that most of the money 
W(!ut to the Piina Mamttas to purchase their aid agsunst 
those of lien'll’. Some present to the Mmperor and some 
bribes to his ministers wci’o the iwice of their media- 
tion with the Manittas.® 

Ali Verdi (l)cttcr known in llengal by his title of 
Mohi'ibat flung) was the hist Nabob of llengal who 
maintained for any length of time the semblance of 
power and indcjiendenee. For this reason his memory 
is still highly resjiocted in the province, where a strong 
impriisHion is maintained of his military and political 
ahilities; hnt in war ha showed more activity than 
tah'iit, and in politics his chief reliaiu’c was on the 
vulgar exjiedicnts of fraud and assassination. IJis 
gmit enemy was Uagoji lldsla,’^ and as that prince was 
engaged in inqiortant contests ami remote c-xpeditions 
in the Deckan, and had to wmd his armies through 500 
or 000 miles of almost mdnhabilcd forest into llengal, a 
province of which a largo portion wiis protccto<l by the 
(bingos, and the rest ill-fitted for tlio oporations of 
cavalry, it is much more to Iki wondercil at that he 
sliould be abl<> to persevoro in liis oiitorjiriM' than that 
All Vordi sliould oppose a long n>sistanoeto his designs. 
lAu' the- iirst ton years of the government of the lutWr, 
seareely a yearjia^sed without a visit from the Marattas, 

*• Thi‘ lUmtm Uhionj uf imiiHlaiotl l;y M. (iliwlwm, inakosiho 

aiiionni T1 h» M*fUthJu*yhb wiyH a million Riorlinju; 

ia njf»m 7 and 700,<KH>/. in jawi'lw, lioKidoH Himm, making' in all ahouli 

two inillioiiH. 

*'■ Ht’f ii. Hook xik chap, ni. <MI. 
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who sometimes settled for more than one season within 
Bengal, and who ravaged the country far and wide, 
multiplying their apparent numbers by the celerity of 
their motions. At length Ali Verdi gave way. Ho 
ceded the province of Oattac to Ragoj i, and consented 
to pay 120,000/. a year under the name of the Chout of 
Bengal. During his war with the AEarattas ho had 
been engaged in other disturbances, proceeding from a 
quarrel with the Afghdn troops, the only cflicient 
of his army, in which he was at length sncccssful afU'i* 
a contest carried on with equal perfidy and ferocity on 
both sides. 

From his peace with Ragqji in 1751 to his death in 
1756 he enjoyed a period of tranquillity and had no 
difficulty in transmitting his power to his favoiiriOt 
grand-nephew, SuraJ-u-Doula. His reputation with 
posterity was no doubt increased by the comparatives 
gravity of his manners and purity of his lile. Ho was 
indefatigable in business, abstinent in pleasures, and 
had only one wife, to whom ho was strictly faithful. 

The example of Ali Verdi did not extend its influence 
to his court ; even the members of his own family, both 
male and female, furnished instances of licentiousness 
and depravity surpassing the worst of j)roct!ding times. 
Brought up in this society, indulging his vicious 
propensities in private and dissembling them before, his 
grand-uncle like the rest, Sursy-u-Doula learneil to 
despise his species and to fix all his thoughts on him- 
self. He lived among buffoons and profligates in low 
debauchery, and soon came to think his own pleaHuiw 
insii)id unless tlicy were Jiccompanied with insult or 
injury to othei’s. The weakness of his miflerstundiiig 
and irritability of his temper wore increased by tlu! 
excessive use of spirituous liquors. His distrust of 
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those around liini, and his ignorance of all beyond, made 
him timid as well as pi*esumptaous, and exposed those 
in his power to danger from his apprehensions no less 
than from his violence. Though he was always the 
object of Ali Verdi’s doting fondness, he was never free 
from jcjilousy of his other relations, and on one occasion 
was so much discontented with the attention shown to 
them, that he rebelled against his grand-uncle, and en- 
deavoured to make himself master of the city of Patna, 
lie was then only nineteen years old, and showed him- 
self as deficient in courage as prudence. This temporary 
alienation only served to increase his influence. Ho was 
relieved from the most fonuidable of his rivals by their 
natural deatlis, and ho removed by assassination some 
olher poi’sons whom he ]ookd?ron as dangei’ous enemies. 
I>y these moans he was able on Ali A^erdi’s demise to 
lakii ([uiet possession of the government. Dut, not- 
withstanding the hopelessness of opposition, a cousin 
ol‘ l,he new nabob I'ovolted in Purnui, and the daughter 
of A li V’erdi Khs'ui, now a widow, set up juiother relation 
of tlic family (an influit) and assembled troops at her 
residence close to the capital. She was, however, 
ileeeived into a mock i*econciliation, and was seized and 
imprisoned.^ Her principal adviser, Jlaj llalab Dsis, 
a Jlindii, foreseeing the troubles that would follow the 
death of All Verdi, ha<l instructed his son Ivishen 
l)sis, who was at Dacca, to sc.t out as if on a pilgrimage 
to flagunat, and to And some pretext for halting at 
(Julcutta until the crisis should have passed. Kisheu 
Di'is, Iwing th(! son of a person of cons(‘({uence, and 
r<*connm‘n<lt‘d by the Oomjtany’s agent at MurshidiMd, 

Tluuiccotint <»f ilu) iiutivo f<ovt*nniU‘Jil 8 iK claiolly drawn from ()n«o 
and tluj nl MoinUurfn ; hnl and Htowart’is and (iladwin’H liw- 

torii-K, witii Holwuirn liiaUmnd JhJmifUf havo lik(»wi80 ccmHidtod. 
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was admitted into Calcutta, and took up his residence 
. with Omi Ohand, a banker of great Avealth, who was 
much connected with the court of MurshhUbiid. Omi 
Chand was supposed to be discontented with some 
recent proceeding of the Company, and the Governhumt 
of Calcutta, much in the dark about Indian politics, 
entertained a vague dread of his intrigues and influence. 
The reception of Kishen Dds roused the suspicions of 
Surdj-u-Doula, and on his accession he sent a written 
order to Mr. Drake, the Governor of Calcutta, to deliver 
him up with his property and followers. The messenger 
entered Calcutta in disguise, and went straight to th(* 
house of Omi Chand, from whence he proceeded to 
deliver his letter. Mr. Drake, suspecting some trick 
of Omi Chand’s, set down the messenger for an impostor, 
and ordered him to be turned out of the tonm. 

The nabob showed no resentment at this indignity, 
but soon afterwards the English received intelligence 
that war with France was inevitable, and began to ])ut 
their fort in order against any attack from that nation, 
whose principal settlement, Chandcrnag<)r, w.*is only 
sixteen miles from Calcutta. This measure, following 
the ill-treatment of his messenger, increased tins dis- 
pleasure of Surdj-u-Doula, who sent orders to the 
English to discontinue their fortifl cations, and to throw 
down any recent additions that hafl been made to tlunn. 
Mr. Drake replied by pointing out the small extent to 
which the fortifications had been carried, and explaining 
that they were only designed against the French, who 
had disregarded the neutrality of the Mogul’s territtti'y 
in attacking Madras, and might be as little scruj)ulous 
in llengal. 

This answer threw SurAj-u-Doida, into a paro.xysm 
of rage which astonished even his own courtiers. 
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Though he despised the power of the English at 
Calcutta, he was no stranger to the revolutions produced 
by their struggle with the French in the Carnatic, or 
to the ascendancy of the French at the court of the 
Viceroy of the Deckan. He looked vith terror to a 
transfer of the war into his own px'ovince, and was no 
less alarmed than offended by the assumption implied 
in Mr. Drake’s letter, that his power was insufficient to 
restrain the violence of either of the parties. Passion 
and policy seemed to concur in urging him to anticipate 
the coming evil by the extirpation of the English. He 
ox])c'cte(l little difficulty in tlio execution of this design, 
and was further invited to it by the hopes of plundering 
a commercial establishment of the wealth of which he 
had ft)rmcd an exaggerated notion. 

lie therefoi’c at once changed the direction of his 
march, and proceeded towards Calcutta at the head of 
uii army of 50,000 men. 

He surrounded the factory of Casimbdzfir near 
Miirshiddbdd, treacherously seized Mr. Watts, the 
chief, at a conference, and compelled the remaining 
servants of the Company to surrender the place, which 
was immediately given up to plunder. The ensign 
commanding a small guard that was stsitioncd there 
shot himself from despair and indignation. 

The nabob then pressed on for Calcutta with all the 
speed that his train of artillery would allow. 

As soon as the Government hciml of his return, 
tlmy s(!nt repoafed onlers to Mr. Watts to announce 
their ac(juiuscenee in his demands. Their despatches 
wesro interct‘pt<jd by the nabob’s troops, and though 
doubtless conveyed to him, they only served to stimu- 
late his advance by showing the weakness of his 
(‘uemifs. Up to this time the English had forborne to 
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prepare for defence, from the fear of increasing the 
nabob’s displeasure. They now wrote to Madras for 
succours, applied to the French and Dutch for their 
assistance, and began to strengthen their position by 
such means as were in their power. Madras was very 
distant, and the European colonies naturally I’efused to 
interfere. The Presidency of Calcutta was therefore loft 
to its own resources. It had 264 soldiers and 250 in- 
habitants who took up arras as militia ; of both de- 
scriptions only 174 were Europeans, the rest being 
native Portuguese and Armenians. Not ten of the 
whole number had ever seen a shot fired. 

The fort, a brick enclosure, around the interior of 
which run warehouses with terraced roofs, was found not 
to be defensible, and it was determined to make a stand in 
the adjoining portion of the town. Three batteries were 
placed across the principal streets, and the smaller 
entrances within the same circuit were closed by barri- 
cades ; 1,.500 native matchlockincn were hired to assist 
in the defence of this enclosure, on which all the hoiKJs 
of the garrison were to rest. During the terror of the 
nabob’s approach, a letter was intercepted from the chief 
of his spies and messengers to Oini Chand. Though no 
treason was discovered, all the old suspicions of Omi 
Chand were aroused ; both he and Kishen Dsis were 
made prisoners, and on an attempt to pursue his brother 
who had fled into the female apartments, his armed re- 
tainers resisted, and their chief, a man of high Civste, 
detcnnhicd to save the honour of the women, killed the 
principal ones with his OAvn lumd, set fire to the house, 
and finally stabbed himself, though tlm blow di<l not 
prove mortal. 

The works were scarcely completed whoti tluj nal)ob’s 
army aiTived. Hi* had niarehed on with such impetiio- 
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sity that several of his men died from heat and fatigue, 
and so impatient was he to begin his operations that he 
fell without inquiry on the only point beyond the barri- 
cades whei’o he could have met with resistance. It was 
a redoubt constructed at the point of junction between 
the river and a broad trench covering the north and 
north-east faces of the town and suburbs, which had 
formerly been dug as a defence against the Marattas, 
and was called the Maratta ditch. Ensign Pischai’d, 
who commanded this redoubt, had served on the coast 
of Coromandel, and now showed himself a thoi’ough 
soldier in circumstances that might have justified de- 
spair. Though incessantly assailed by iufantiy and 
cannon, he kept the nabob’s army at buy till dark, and 
at midnight he made a sally, crossed the Maratta ditch, 
spiked four guns, and put aU that part of the encamp- 
ment to flight. Next moiming the nabob discovei*cd 
his error. He marched round to a point where there 
was no obstacle to ojjposc him, and took up his ground 
near the town. On the third day the army advanced 
to the attack. A multitude of some thousands poured 
down the avenue that led to the eastern battery ; they 
drove in the outposts, and when checked by llic fire of 
the battery, spread through the town and filled the 
nearest houses with innumerable matchlockmen. The 
wor>it natives arc bold and active when they are sure of 
success, and they now kept up so hot a fire, especially 
on the eastern battery, that all the men exce])t those 
actually working the guns were forced to retire into 
shelter. They held out, however, for many hours but 
the fire was incessant and insui)portabIe, and the as- 
sailtints, who prcsH(j<l their attack on all sides, at last 
forced one of the barricades. The troops in the bat- 
teries un<l other entrances were then recalled, and tlie 
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enemy rushed in with shouts of joy and exultation, 
, while the English fell back on the fort which laid 
already been pronounced untenable. At this moment 
the boldest seemed to despair. The native troops and 
militia wei-e stupified with fear ; the hired malchlockmcn 
had disappeared to a man ; the town had been descrfo<i 
before the attack ; and a helpless crowd of native 1 Por- 
tuguese, with their women and children, occupi(><l cvt'ry 
spot that promised shelter within the fort, and filie*! 
the place with upi’oar and confusion. 'I'he I'higlisli 
jircserved tlieir courage, but they were t!xhiiust,e<l by 
their unremitting exertions under a burning sun, and 
almost lost amidst the general disorder. Small partii’s, 
however, were got to the points most important to j»r(j- 
teet, and others continued to (Ud'end the rampart. Ibit 
the enemy now brought eannon against the walls and 
kept up such a fire from tins surrounding houses that it 
was almost lin})ossiI)le to stir within the place. Never- 
theless the Europeans kej)t their ground till dark, when 
the enemy’s fire n(>eess{irily eease<l. ’i’he European 
women were cmharkcsd in tlu! (sveiung on seven or eight 
ships which lay at anchor not far from tin- fi»rf ; two 
of the eouiKjillors nenton lM)ai'«l to escort th<‘iu, and ciid 
not ret.iirn to the garrison. This was tin* first e.\aniple 
of desertion. In the night, a g<*neral council wais held 
on the (picstion whe.ther they should eiuhark immedi- 
ately or send olf the Portuguese women next <lay, and 
retire with less tumult iiml <lisorder in tin* evenin**'. 
They broke, up without eoniiiig to a di-eision, so (hut 
every man was left luulcr Iheimpre.'-sion that lie was t«» 
pntvide for his own safety. In the morning' the attack 
was renewed. ’I’he English took possession of .M»me of 
the houses that had most annoyeil the garrison during 
tin' |U'eeeding evening, hut tliey wei'e pressed hy so 
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incetisant a fire from the enemy that many were killed, 
and more, ■vvitli their gallant commander Ensign Pis- 
chard, were wounded. At last they were fairly driven in, 
and their retreat augmented the terror of the besieged 
and the audacity of the assailants. Meanwhile the 
Portuguese women had been embarking, but with so 
much hurry and confusion that several boats sank and 
many lives were lost. Some of the principal English 
were endeavouring to keep order, and to retain the 
native boatmen, who were anxious to make their escape, 
but the enemy had ere this spread along tlie bank of the 
river and began to throw rockets at the ships. Those on 
boai*d were seized with alarm, and one of the fugitive 
councillorw, in heedless terror, gave the order to drop 
down the river out of reach. This happened exactly 
as the pai’ty from the houses was diuven in, and the 
beholders thought themselves overpowered and deserted 
and gave up all for lost. Among those on the beach 
was the Governor, Mr. Drake. He had as yet shown no 
want of personal courage, and had freely exposed himself 
W'herevor Ms presence was miuired, but he was exhausted 
by fatigue and want of sleep. He understood better than 
the rest the state to which the garrison was reduced, 
and he knew that the nalwb had always fixed on him 
as the special object of his vengeance. The last boat 
was leaving the shore, some of his friends w'cre lunong 
the passengers, and in an uuha]jpy moincut he throw 
himself on Imrd, followed by the military conunundcr. 

The astonishment and indignation of the garrison at 
this desertion passed all l)ounds, but amidst their exe- 
crations against the fugitives, they ])crseverod in their 
own deli'uce. They chose Mr. Jlolwell, a member of 
council, to command, and under his cool and resolute 
directions, they pursued such measures as their hopeless 
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situation allowed. They endeavoured to shelter them- 
. selves frona the musketry by piling packages of cloth on 
the rampart, and to deaden the effect of the cannon shot 
by placing bales of cotton against the walls. During 
this time they indulged tlie hope that the fugitives on 
the ships, when out of all fear for themselves, would 
have thought of their former companions, and they 
attempted to excite their sympathy by flags and otlier 
signals of distress, but no appeal could kindle a si)ark 
of generous or manly feeling. A single sloop might, 
with little risk, have prevented all the horrors that were 
to come, but this aid was basely withheld. One ho2>c 
yet remained. A vessel -vs-hich had been stationed off 
the northern redoubt still continued at her anchoi*ago. 
She now dropped down towards the fort, and every ey<s 
was fixed on her with fervent hopes of deliverance; 
but the spot was dangerous, the pilot lost his jn’csenoc, 
of mind, the vessel struck on a bank, and was bclbro 
long abandoned by tlie crew. Another night, however, 
wore away, and when the attacks of the next day began, 
Mr. Holwell was often urged to endeavour to capitulate. 
He made overtures in various forms, and among others 
presented himself on the ram])arts with a flag of truce. 
At length the firing ceased and a person ste 2 >]md forwanl 
and made signs of a desire to j)arlcy, but while this was 
passing, numbers crowded up to the -walls oti other 
sides, and some found an entrance at a neglected door, 
others mounted the walls in different parts, and in an 
instant the place was filled w'ith the besiegers. Mr 1 lol- 
well immediately gave up his sword to a man who 
seemed to be a commander, the rest of the garrison 
threw dowji their anns, and the enemy meeting with no 
o})position, shed no more blood. They rifled tliepri. 
soners of their articles of value, and (lispta-sed to piiiruler 
the goods and merchandise. In the afternoon tin* nalsfl) 
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entered the fort. He was earned in on a sort of litter, 
and expressed his astonishment when he saw the small- 
ness of the garrison. He released Ivishen Das and 
Omi Chand, to whom he gave an honourable reception. 
At the same time he received the congratulations of 
his chiefs on his victory. Even in the complacency 
of triumph, he asked eagerly for Mr. Drake, but when 
Mr. riolwell was brought to him, with his hands tied, 
he ordered him to be unbound, and promised the Eng- 
lish, on the faith of a suldicr, that not a hair of their 
heads should he touched. It was now near evening, 
and the prisoners Avere assembled under an arcade where 
they Avere closely surrounded by guards. Many of them 
were Avouuded, and some moi*tally, but the rest felt as- 
sui’ed of their safety, and some even began to joke on 
the oddity of their situation. But the buildings round 
them had been set fire to, they AA'erc threatened by the 
.approach of the flaines, and vA’^ere again in doubt about 
the fate designed for them, when they received an order 
to move into a b.an’ack close to which they had been 
standing. Beyond this baiTack was a place used for 
tlie confinement <jf militaiy delinquents, Avhich, as was 
then usual in garrisons in England, w.as called the 
Black Hole.® It was a room about tAventy feet square. 

[Mill, ill Ins history, assumes that the jilace of coiifinoment was ‘a 
Hmall, ill-aired, aiul unwholesome cluii^eoii,’ iicltlnig tluit ‘the English 
had only their own ]H'.ictico to thank fen* suggesting it to the oflicers of 
the Sulbdidiir as a (it place of confinement ’ Mr. H. H. Wilson, m his 
edition t»f Mill's history, coniineiits on this and other roinarks hy the 
historian, used in jialliation of the acts of Kuraj-u-Boula. Ho thus doscrihos 
the placi* which tradition assigned as the scone of these horrors *— * fn 
1808 a chamhor w%'ih shown iii the old ft»rt of Calcutta, then standing, 
sail! to ho the Illaek Hole of iWi. Jts situation did not correspond 
exactly with Mr. llolweH’s descri]>tiou of it, but, if not the same, it was 
a room of the same dcscrijition and siise, siudi as is very common among 
the oiHcos of l>oth jmblic and jirivafco buildings in Calcutta, and no doulit 
acciUMtely reprcscnk‘tl the kind of place which was the scene of this 
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0^^ - with only two small grated windows, and even they 

1- only opened on a covered arcade. Into this place they 

were desired to enter. The few who knew the size of 
the apartment hesitated, and those who did enter were 
soon stopped by want of room to advance. On this the 
guard levelled their matchlocks and pressed on with their 
swords ; the prisoners, taken by surprise, crowded into 
the room and the door was closed before they were well 
aware of tlieir situation. The prison was a place of pen- 
ance for a single offender, but to a mass of 146 persons who 
were now crushed into it, it was a scene of death and hor- 
ror. Earnest demands, entreaties, and supplications were 
addressed to the guards at the window, to divide the pri- 
soners into different apartments ; furious efforts were 
made to force the door. The heat and suffocation were 
beyond endurance from the first, and were increased by 
the exertions that were made to obtain relief ; intoleralde 
thirst succeeded, and its pangs were augmented })y a suj>- 
ply of water which it was attempted to convey throng] i 
the windows. Little passed those wliom it first rejiclied, 
and to them it only made the thirst m<n*e tormenting ; 
those behind struggled for a share, and the desperate con- 
test excited the laughter of some of the guards, mIio now 
dashed in water for amusement, as theotber.s bud done from 
humanity. The most cutting rcproa.-bes were add nwsei 1 
to tlie guard to provoke them to fire into the pri.son. 
The cry of ‘ Air, air! ’ burst from every quarter, groans 
and lamentations were succeeded by the wildest ravings 

occurrence. It boro by no moans tlio oharactor of a px-ison. It wii« 
much more light, airy, and spacious than most of the rooms used fonuorly 
by the London watch, or at present hy the pf)lico for purjioses of 
porary duiaucc. I fad a dozen or twenty people been ininnired within 
such limits for a night there would Lave boon no hardsliiji whatever in 
thou* imprisonment, and m all prolialnlily n(» nneh number of persoim 
ever were confined in it,’— Ei>.] 
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of (leliriinii, everyone pressed madly towards the win- 
dows, many fell down never more to rise ; and, as their 
strength and fury were exhausted, the survivors sunk 
into silence and stupor. Fresh efforts brought fresh 
accessions of misery, and the most enviable, next to the 
dead, were those who lo.st all consciousness of their 
sufferings in insensibility. Before this horrible night 
was closed, but twenty-three of the 146 remained alive; 
among these, one was a woman. 

As long as the influence of reason remained, gi'eat 
respc'ct was shown for Mr. Ilolwell. He was placed 
with some wounded oflicer.s n«ir one of the windows, 
and owed his preservation to the strength he retained 
fi’om this circumstJinec. In the fierce struggles that 
(‘usuod, he was at last worn out, and retii’ed intf) the 
back part of the pi*i.sou to die in qnift. He was again 
broiiglit forward, in tins hope that he might jmevuil on 
th(! guanl to procure some mitigjition of tlio genei'al 
calamity, but after an interval ho again retired, and at 
h*ngth sunk into total insensibility. About six in the 
morning an off ccr of the nabob’s came to the window 
and incjiiired if the chief was still alive ; ho was tiien 
drawn out from under sevciiil dciwl bodies, and on being 
lifted to the air discovered signs of life. The prison 
was s<»oii aftiir o)«ined, 1)ut it was long before the re- 
movjd of the corpses made room for tlie release of the 
living. Mr. I1o1w(j11 was hiid on the wet grass, and 
when h(‘ came to himself was in a high ]»utrid fever, 
unable to stand an<l siaurtily able to speak. Wlien Ijc 
was in some degi*e(! rcstonsl ho was carried to the nabob, 
by whoso order he had been sj)ugbt for. Hp to ibis 
time, Sunij-u-Doiila bud no direxit share in the barbarity 
of which ho was the original c<ms(! ; be had thought of 
nothing but the safe <'ustody of the’ prisoners, and their 
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protracte 1 sufferings arose from the fear of awakening 
him, while without his sanction the door of the prison 
could not be opened He now made himself a party to 
all the guilt he had occasioned, for, without evmcing 
the smallest regret for the past, he inflicted now seve- 
rities on the remaining victims. As Mr. Holwell was 
being conveyed to the nabob, an ofiicer told him that if 
he did not disclose where tlie treasure was concealed he 
would be blown from a gun. In his present state he 
heard the menaee with indifference, or rather with satis- 
faction. The nabob entered on the same inquiry with 
equal harshness. He cut short Mr. HolwelTs recital 
of the dismal fate of his companions, by telling him 
that he knew there was a large treasure hidden in the 
fort, and that if he expected favour he must discover it. 
Mr. Holwell’s protestations that there was no such 
treasure only led to more peremptory commands, while 
his appeals to the nabob’ sjformcr promises wei’e treated 
with even less regard. He and three of his principal 
fellow- sufferers were loaded with fetters, and were 
afterwards sent off to Murshidalrid in boats. ’ Diirinif 
this voyage, which lasted fourteen days, they lay on the 
hard deck exposed to the burning sun and the intense 
rain of the monsoon ; tlieir food was rice and water, 
and they were covered from head to foot with large and 
painful boils, which deprived them of the use of their 
hands, and rendered the weight of their fetters into- 
lerably galling. At MurshicUbad they were draggisd 
through the city, a spectacle to the assembled popula- 
tion, and were lodged in a stable, where they were 
deprived of all repose, and ci’owded nearly to suHocii- 
tion by the vast throngs of ])eopI(! whom <!uri(*sity 
drew to look at them. The other Kiiglish were s(*t at 
liberty, many at the intercession of this Freii<‘h an<l 
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Dutch, who behaved throughout with the utmost 
humanity, offering their own security for some, grant- 
ing an asylum to others, and sparing no expense nor 
exertions in relieving the wants of all. Those nations 
had been called on by the nabob to join him against 
the English, but maintained a strict neutrality in spite 
of threats and intimidation. 

Mr. Holwell and his companions had not been long 
at Murshid^ibdd before the nabob returned to his capital. 
Their deplorable condition had excited the compassion 
of the mother of Sunij-u-Doula, who interceded with 
her son for their release. One day the nabob had to 
pass by the place of their confinement oii his way to a 
garden, and they prevailed on their guards to let them 
stand close to the road. When the nabob approached, 
they made him the usual salute, on which he stopped 
his litter, and Mr. Hohvell seized the opi>ortunity to 
jMjtition for their liberty ; their ghastly countenances 
and niisorablo appearance would have touched any 
heart ; the Nabob made no reply, but immediately or- 
dered them to be released, and is said to have expressed 
displeasure at the cruel usage they had undergone. 
They immediately repaired to the Dutch factory, where 
they were joyfully received.^ 

The ships had been prevented leaving tlie Ganges in 
consccpiencc of the prevalence of the monsoon. They 
anchored at FaJta, about twenty miles of direct dis- 
tance below Calcutta, where the fugitives from that city 

* Tlio truiisactionB down to tliifl period mi from tho ovidonco and appon- 
dicoB in the First Report of tho Coinmitteo of tho House of Commons in 
1772 j tho numorous controversial letters between Messrs Holwell, Drake, 
Bochor, at the India House (of which Mr» Holwoirs part is published 
in a pamphlet called Important printed in 1704); Mr. HolwolFs 

narrative of tho deplorable deaths in the Black Hole ; Orme ; and the 
f^eir 'td Mvtak/ier(n, 
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erected hovels and Wei’s found by tlie expedition tliat 
afterwards came to tlieii’ relief in a wretchetl condition, 
more like shipwrecked sailoi'S than men accustomed to 
ease and luxiiiy.* They now paid the price of their 
dastardly abandonment of their coinixm ions ; their recol- 
lections of the past were worse than their present suffer- 
ings, and both were emliittcred by mutual i’(|)roaehc‘s 
and recrimination.® 

The agents from the other factories likewise in tiiiiii 
found their way to Falta, where they were left un- 
molested by the contemptuous Bui»inene.ss of the native 
govenimont. 

The nabob had treated the unoffending lactorics of 
the other powers with so little jusl-ice or cousidcinithm 
as made it appear how little any real provocation was 
required to produce his violence towards tluj ICuglish ; 
he extorted J-5,000/. frem the Dutch, and oOjOOO/. from 
the French, besides a smaller sum from the Danw. 

Tlie first notification of Suraj-ii- Don la’s march 
against the English reachwl Aladnis on 'Inly 1'), and 
witliin five days from that time the (lovernnuMit de- 
spatched the Company’s tiwiingsiiii) Delaware, wi(.h two 
hundred and thirty soldiers under Major Kilpat.ri(;k, t<» 
their assistance. 

The intelligence of the completion of the disaster 
arrived on August 5, and struck the settlement with 
horror and indignation. Ueflection added perplexity 
and alarm. The (curs of the Madras (Soviirnmeut had 
hitherto been diwjctcd to tlie asecndancy oi’ tlu! French 
at Hcidertlbtwl, from which a favourable combination of 
ch'ciunstauccs had just given them hopes of deliverance.'^ 

Ivc8*a Votjago, 

® (hincj and cvidcnco l)oforo tlio C<»miMitioo d/ Uic IIouHt* of 
^ See ante, chap, vii. 
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To protit by tlie occasion, they were preparing an ex- 
pedition to send into the l)eckan, but their means were 
scarcely aderpiate to the exertion it I’cquired. The 
arrival of the reinforcement under Colonel Clive had 
done no more than bring them to an equality with the 
French in the province of Arcot alone, where each 
nation had about 2,000 Europeans and 1(),0U0 sepoys. 
Admiral Watson’s fleet gave the English the temporary 
command of the sea ; but they heard from Europe that 
war with France was certain, and tliat tlic Frencli wore 
about to dcspalch a fleet of nineteen shij)S, with o,000 
soldiers, to Fondicluirry. 

I'nless tluiy could dislodge the French from the 
Deckan before this force arrived, they must themstilves 
Imj driven out of the (larnath* ; on the other haiul the 
m*g(‘nt interests of the, (’ompany and the honour of the 
nation re(pdre<l an imme<liut,c <lisplay of foreein IJengal. 
The two courses were debated in council, and a middle 
one proposed of sending a small force to liengul ; but 
this was overruled by the wisdom and firmness of Orme 
tlie historian, who foresaw that such a moasmxj wouhl 
ruin both expeditions, and }«*cvailcd on the council to 
apply their whole strength to Ijcngal, It was chiefly 
owing to the zcsilous support of the same councillor 
that the command wascommitUsl to Clive. Mr. Pigott, 
the (jovcTiior, proposed to go himself with full j)owers. 
Colomd Adlercrou, the eommander of the forces, but iii- 
experieneed and iiuiojupetent, rcfusetl to allow the King’s 
troops to (iinbark uiuler any command but his own ; 
Lawrence was disabled by sickness, and gave his voice 
for Olive. Mr. Munningham, ojie of the fugitive members 
of council, whoha<l been <lepiite<I from Eengal, thought it 
iHicamc him to proh‘st ugiilnst an arrangement likely to 
deprive the lietids of that Presidency of tiny portion of 
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the powers whicli they had shown themselves so incom- 
petent to exercise. 

The appointment of Clive gave general satisfaction 
to the troops. He was instructed to acknowledge Mr. 
Drake as Governor in civil and commercial business, but 
to retain the complete control of the military and political 
part of the expedition, and the funds for its supply 
were placed in his hands. The plan was submitted to 
Admiral Watson, who consented to take his share in 
the execution. The squadron consisted (besides trans- 
ports) of diree ships of the line, one fifty-gun ship, one 
twenty gun ship, and one fireship, but the land force 
obtained with so much difficulty amounted only to 
900 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys. Of the Europeans, 
250 were men of Colonel Adlercron’s regiment whom 
he had at length allowed to go as nuu’ines under the 
admiral. They had no prospect of a single friend 
among the natives, and their opinion of the jwwer of 
their enemies was raised by the recent disjday of it, as 
well us l)y tlie hnpi'cssion that they were to encounter 
the Ihypfits mid Pahins of Ilindostan instead of the 
]iuny soldiery of the Carnatic. 

The fleet sailed on OctobcT 10. It had to contend 
with the north-west monsoon, and mot with great 
delay and obstruction. The fireship was driven to 
Ceylon ; the Marlborough, a Company’s ship, was 
obliged to part company, and it was not until 
November 16 that the admiral, with the X'est of the 
fleet, approached tlie mouth of the Hiigli. The naviga- 
tion of this branch of the Ganges is peculiarly difficult. 
It bi’ings down quantities of soil along with it, which 
form dangerous banks at its mouth, extending far out 
into the sea. Its own channel also is choked with banks 
of mud and sand, and is so intricate that in the latest 
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times, with a regular pilot service and all the advantage of 
buoys and lighthouses, the Company’s ships never went 
higher than Diamond Harbour, thirty-five miles below 
Calcutta. Admiral Watson’s determination to sail up 
this then almost unknown river, was therefore one of 
the most gallant parts of the whole enterprise. The 
commencement was not auspicious. Before they got 
sight of the shores of the Hiigli, two of the ships struck 
on a bank, and though both ultimately got off, one was 
driven to leeward, and was obliged to sail for Vizaga- 
patam on the coast of Coromandel. This was the 
Cumberland of seventy guns, having on board Admiral 
Pococke and 250 European soldiers. The rest of the 
fleet remained at anchor until they were joined by two 
European pilots from Falta, and then made their way 
to that anchorage. They there found the remains of the 
English of Bengal, together with Major Kilpairick and 
his detachment, which had already lost half its number 
from the unhealthiness of the climate. In the mean- 
time Mr. Drake had received despatches from England, 
appointing him and three of his former council a 
committee for the conduct of the Company’s affairs in 
Bengal. They had already called in Major Kilpatrick 
to their board, and now added Watson and Clive to the 
number. 

They, liowevcr, protested against the powers en- 
trusted to Olive, and required him to be guided in all 
his operations and negotiations by their orders. This 
Clive refused, but said he never would act contrary to 
their wislies unless they forced him. Accordingly he 
never failed to attend the committee when within reach, 
and never took a step of importance without its previous 
sanction. The admiral attended the first meetings, 
which were held on board^his ship ; after the taking 
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of Calcutta, he acted as a separate authority, but was 
. treated with great deference by all parties. He kept 
up a correspondence of his own with the nabob, but 
always in the spirit of that of Clive and the committee. 
He was frank, honourable, and disinterested, capable 
of sacrificing even his prejudices to the public service, 
good-hearted, and no less beloved than respected by all 
connected with him ; but his opinions were strong, 
his disposition somewhat warm, and he entortsiined a 
jealousy of the land service and a high sense of the 
dignity of his own station which might have pro- 
duced inconvenience if his military colleague had not 
possessed the complete command of at least as warm a 
temper. 

After the destruction of Calcutta, Sunij-u-Donla had 
returned to his csapital and had max’ched against liis 
rival at Pumid, who was defeated and killed in a battle 
with the nabob’s troops under Mir Jafir. All his 
apprehensions from the interior wei’e therefore at an 
end, and such was his impression of the insignificjince 
of his foreign enemies, that he declared he did not 
believe there were ten thousand men in all Europe. 

Mdnik Chand, a Hindfi, had been appointed Governor 
of Calcutta, and had taken measures to strengthen the 
place as well as the neighbouring forts on the river. 
Boats loaded with bricks were also pi‘epui’c<l to 1 k! punk 
in a narrow channel of the stream, 

On the arrival of the armament, letters from the 
Government of Madras, from the Viceroy of the Ueckan, 
and the Nabob of the Carnatic, were forwarded to Siin'y- 
u-Houla, with peremptory letters from Wat, son ami 
Clive. As no answer was deigned to this communica- 
tion, the English authorities declared Avar, and pidjlipluid 
a manifesto giving their reasons. 
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They then sot sail for Falta, and next day ap- chap 
pi’oachcd the fort of Bujbuj, ten miles from Calcutta. 

To cut off the escape of the ganison, Clive landed some 
miles below the place, with 500 Europeans and all the a.d xtcb 
sepoys, and marched in the night to a point on the 
road to Calcutta. His march was through a tract full 
of swamps and rivulets, and the troops did not reach 
their destination till morning, when they lay down 
exhausted, without order or precaution, and in a few 
minutes were all asleep. 

In this situation they were surprised by Mdnik 
Clumd, who had come to Ijujbuj the day before, with 
J,500 horse and 2,000 foot. He at first caused con- 
fusion au<l loss. In time, however, the English 
recovia*ed their order and compelled the assailants to 
withdraw to Calcutta. In the meantime the fire of 


Bujimj had been silenced by the ships, and next 
morning the fort was found evacuated. 

On December 30 the fleet proceeded to Calcutta, 
and on January 7, 1757, anchored before that place. 
Miitiik Ohand had retired to Hiigli, leaving a garrison 
of 500 men in the English fort. These men returned 
the cannona<lc of the English ships, and killed seventeen 
sailors before their fire was silenced. They then 


(juitted the jilace, which wms taken possession of at 
ehiven o’clock. ’I’hc Admii-al sent Caj)tain (afterwards 


Sir Eyni) Cooto, of Adlercron’s regiment, ashore, with 
a coinmission as -Governor, but Clive, who arrived 
^ soon aftisr, took the command as general of the land 
' forett. 'riuj admk-al was much incensed, and on Clive’s 
jK-Wovemnet*, ^eutoned to diive him out with his 
cannon. Cli^ replied that the responsibility of such 
,^^iM*,('(>dingM'oi,dd rest with the admiral, but that he 
taraNideh-rmilcd never to give up the command to a 
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subordinate. The matter at length was compromised ; 
Clive gave up the keys to the admiral, who landed 
to receive them, and immediately made them over to 
Mr. Drake, the civil G-ovemor. 

As it was found that the Nabob was not yet prepared 
to move from Murshidabad, a strong detachment was 
sent by water to attack Hugli, the seat of the government 
of that division of Bengal, which it was of obvious 
political importance to reduce. An imperfect breach 
was made from the ships, and the troops carried 
the place by storm with little loss. During this 
espe^tion news arrived through private channels of 
the breaking out of war with France. There were at 
Chandernagdr 600 Europeans, of whom 300 were soldiers. 
They were well supplied with artillery. One of Bussy’s 
stations was within 200 miles of the nearest part of 
Bengal, and he was himself not fiir from the frontier. 
It was therefore expected that the French would join 
the nabob, which would at once have turned the scale 
against the English. Even a protracted struggle would 
have been a great gain to the French, since a small de- 
tachment of theirs, aided by the nabob, would employ 
so large an English force as would leave iihe Carnatic 
nearly defenceless. 

On no one did these consid^ations fiiU with more 
weight than on Clive. He for tiie first time saw the 
safety of his army and of the British interests in India 
depend on his conduct, and the effect was such as could 
only have been produced on a mind of which the 
strongest passions were forgotten in the public cause. 

To the daring spirit which had ever, characterised 
him were now added the stimulants of wealth and glory 
to be attained by military exploits, and by them alone. 
Every motive combined to urge him to an immediate 
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appeal to arms, yet liis prudence during all the 
subsequent tx-ansactions in Bengal, his caution in bis . 
movements, and his anxiety to effect a settlement with- 
out the risk of hostilities, were such as in another 
man could scarcely have escaped the reproach of 
timidity. 

Soon after the recapture of Calcutta, the nabob 
had sounded the English, through the French deputies 
then treating with them on their own account, as to 
the terms on which they were willing to make peace. 
The terms which they proposed, though even more 
modexuto than those afterwards obtained, remained 
unnofjced, but a channel of communication was kept 
up through the great bankers of the house of Jaggat 
Set, of wiiieh Olive took a<lvantage to endeavour to 
open a. n<‘gofiation. The nabob was not yet convinced 
of the power of his enemies, an«l was nither irritated 
than intimidated l)y the siicce.ss that had attended them. 
He refuscKl to listen to tlieir overtures, but the Si'ts, 
foreseeing the possibility of a change in bis counsels, 
sent an able agent, named Kanjft Ib'u, to accompany 
his anny, wbieli noxv began its mai-cb to-waids Calcutta. 
Omi Chand continued to be the object of a sort of 
siip(‘rstitions (lr<*ad to the English. To him Mr. Holwell 
aseribed bis own ill-tmitment, aiid observed that the 
tliree g<;nl,le.men pitched on to be his coni})anions in 
captivity were all personal enemies of Omi Chand s. 
lie was n<»w more formidable than ever from his 
having giuned fbe e<>nli<l(‘ncu of Smuj-u-Doula, but his 
interest was involved in the restomtion of peace and 
the rtivival of the tnuhi of Cah-utta, and from this 
motive he tilso jie.compaiiicd fbe army, and was ready to 
<lo all in bis power to promote an aeeommodation. 

Colonel (’live bad taken xii> and fortified a position 
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which covered the only accessible part of the Company’s 
territory, the rest being protected by an extensive 
lake of salt water. It was about a mile to the 
northwai'd of the town, and half a mile inland from a 
point on the river not far beyond the redoubt which had 
formerly resisted the nabob’s attack. As the nabob 
drew near, the villagers ceased to send in sup])lies 1o 
camp, and the whole of the native folloAVcrs dc.sertcd. 
No cattle had yet been collected, and there was only one 
horse in camp. The nabob therefore had only to avoid 
an engagement, and he might have destroyed the force 
landed or have compelled it to reimbark. In these <‘ir- 
cnrastances Clive wrote to him through Ranji't Ihii to 
propose peace. The nabob gave a friendly answer and 
kept up the negotiations, but continued his nisireh. 
Thi’ee days after, his advanced guard was descried froni 
the British lines. Unwilling to take any step that might 
inteiTupt his negoriations, Clive allowed llu'm to pass 
within sight of his camj), when a saarm of plunderers 
spread over the Comjiany’s territory, an<l oiu* I’egular 
body, with nine heavy guns, took up and fortified a {)osi- 
tion about a mile and a half to the south-east of that of 
Clive. This seemed too threatening a moveanent, an<l 
Clive set out in the evening to dislodge the party ; but 
he was unable to efleet his purpose, and r<!turned aft<T 
a cannonade in which hotli sides lost some. men. Next 
day the main body passed on hy the same route. ’I’he 
sight was disheartening to the troo])s, and the ntsult 
was to place the nabob’s army nearer to CaJeutta than 
Clive’s. Idle nabob himsc'll' baited fi»p some tim<! at a 
village in the rear of his army, and sent to Clive io re- 
quest that he woidd d<‘putc. commissioners to treat. 
Mr. Walsh and Mr. Serafton were imim'diately dc*- 
spatched, hut. befon* they arrived llu* nabftb had 
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mai’clied, and tliey overtook him late in the even- 
ing at a garden of Oini Chand’s within the Maratta 
ditch, wdiere he had fixed his head-quarters. After 
they had been searched for concealed weapons, and 
an attempt had been made to deprive them of their 
swords, they were presented to the nabob. He received 
them in a fall darbdi’, surrounded by armed chiefs, 
who seemed to scowl defiance on the deputies. They 
nevertheless remonstrated with the nabob on the in- 
consistency between his acts and his professions, and 
afterwards presented a paper containing their proposals. 
'File nabob looked o\'cr the ])a])er and said something 
in a low voices to his attendants ; he then I'efeiTed the de- 
puti(‘S to his minisU'r, to whose tent they wore ordered 
to repair. Their experience of the nabob’s treachery 
of itself suggested the pi*oha]>ilily of a design to seize 
tlieni, and, as they wei’o leaving the darbar, Omi Chand 
<lr(!W near and whispore<l to them h) take care of tliem- 
s(‘lvt‘s. On this the deputies ordered tlieir lights to be 
extinguished, and instead <d' ])i'occeding to the prime 
minister, made the best of their way to their own 
camp. 

On hesiring their report, Olive resumed all his usual 
energy and d<x:ision. lie received the deputies at eleven ; 
before midnight he "svas on l)oanl the admiral’s ship ; 
l)y one, o’clock a Iwsly of sailors was landed, and by two 
the ti’oops w’cro under arms ready to attack the nabob’s 
eamp.'* There were 600 sailors armed with fii’clocks, 
71)0 Eui’opeuns, 800 sepoys, and six field-pieces which 
were drawn by the sjiilors. The choicest part of the 
uals>b’s army was round his own station at Omi Chand’s 
ganlen, hut the rest W'cre scattered over a great extent 

Olivo’s ovidoncoy First llojiort of the G)miuiitoo of tlio House of 
Oominons, 1772, 147. 
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CHAP, to the eastward of the Maratta ditch. The colnnin he- 
gan its march at four o’clock. It was in tended to nio%-e 
straight on the head-quarters and the juirk of artillery, 
but, as the day dawned, one of those fogs came on whi<’li 
in their intensity are peculiar t(j llengal. No gui<les 
were of use in such impenetrable darkness ; the coin uni 
left Omi Chand’s gai’den and the Maratta flitch on their 
right, and marched on to the southward, through the 
midst of the camp, firing by i)latoons to ilio right aii«l 
left, and discharging their field-piiiccs ohlifj-iKjly towanls 
the fi’ont. When tliey came in a line with Omi (’.hand’s 
garden, but without knowing where they were, lh<*y 
heard the sound of cavalry approaching at full gall<*p. 
They opened a heavy fire iu the diroctiou of the noise, 
which soon after ceased. It proved to have bei'ii a l«»ily 
of Persians excellently mouutcKl, who ehurged willi 
great spirit, hut were brought to ii stand hy the sharp- 
ness of the fire when within thirty yards of the line. 
When the column had advaucfid about a mile, it came 
to a high causeway running at right angles to its line 
of march, and forming the r<md I'roiii the <‘.oiiiifry on 
the east to the fort of Oalcutta. The head of the 
cohiinn was ordered to direc.t its march to tlui right, s<i 
as to cross the Maratta ditch hy the caust'wuy and then 
turnback on Omi (Jhaud’s gurtltm, but when tJiey hmi 
proceeded a short way iu their new <lirecti<»n, they cajiu* 
within the range of their own guns Avhieli coniiiiuctl 
firing from the rear. This threw tluMu into coidiisioii, 
aiid the troops ran down from the roa<l and took slu'ltei' 
behind the causeway. As the next jiart of the (‘uitiniii 
pressed on, the wliole wtu'e (!n)w«led info a «lisordcrly 
mass, and at this inoment they received a discharge of 
grape from some heavy guns of the enemy’s in a bastion 
close at hand. When order was i’(‘ston*iI, f hey mantlmd 
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on to aiiotlier road parallel to the first, whei’e they at 
length crossed the ditch, but before this the fog began 
to clear away, other guns were opened on them from 
fresh quartei’s, a body of cavalry appeared in their front, 
and larger bodies pressed hard on their flanks and rear. 
The troojjs were exhausted with theii’ march, which had 
latterly been through rieefields, two of their field-pieces 
had stuck in the mire of those enclosures, and, when 
they had rej)ul,sed the enemy, Clive found them too 
much fatigued for the attack on the garden, and marched 
them along the I’oad to the fijvt of Calcutta, from 
whence, after s<nuo rest, tluiy returned to their camp. 
They had only lost 171 men killed and wounded, hut 
ha<l faihid in their main o]>ject, and wens much more 
disj>irit(!d than encouraged by the general re.sult. IJut 
the loss in the native cam]> had been a great deal more 
severe, and tlui nabob himself had been so teiTified at 
the near aj)j>i*oaeh of danger, that he was with <lilliciilty 
prevented from ordering an imme<liate retreat. The 
utmost \igilaueo was kc]jt uj) in his camp next night, 
cannon ami musketry being firefl on eveiy idle alarm. 
He immediately revived the negotiation, and as if to 
.show his sincerity, he moved to a safe distance fi*om the 
Mnglish camj). The terms ofrei’e<l were such as he was 
not lik('ly to rcluse. I’hoy were that he should I'estorc 
the (lomi)aiiy’8 factorie.s and confirm all their former 
privileges to the fullest extent ; that they should receive 
the villages, t hirty- eight in numlxjr, which they had 
hc‘('n allowcil to jmreliase by the ICiujicwn* Farokhsir, 
hut of whii'h they had m-vor obtained [losseHsion ; that 
tliey sliouhl he ])ermitted to fortify Calcutta and to coin 
momy ; and that all goods niider t,h(*ir permits should 
pas,s duty free thnmghoiit tlui country.'* A demand had 
^ Thin Jirlicic muH»ditiod 1>y au u^;rouucnt the part uf ilic Otmipajiy, 
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been made for compensation for all tbo properly plun- 
dered, but the nabob would only agree to pay for that 
seized by liis order and bi*ought to account in bis treasury. 

The Comjiany on their part engaged to conduct 
themselves within the nabob’s jurisdiction as formerly, 
to do violence to no one, and to give up deluuller.s 
and offenders. 

In a letter retuming his iiitilicution ol‘ tlio treaty, 
the Uiiliob solemnly promised to cst.e(“in the enemies of 
the English as his enemies, and to assist the latter to the 
utmost of his power, and he solicited a corrospontl- 
ing assurance on the pirt of the English Govern- 
ment. Separate engagements, expressed with orpial 
solemnity, worn sent to him by Clive and Watson, but 
no formal treaty of alliance was dmwn up. 

The ti’caty concluded was neither lionourabhi nor 
secure. It did little more than ropla<‘(i the parth's 
Avhero they stood hefoi’e the war, and did not j)unish 
the nabob for tbo oulnigii by wbieb that war was 
occasioned, or iiidenniify tlui Company for the (i.xpcnse 
at which it liad bc'cii carried on. Itallbnied no se<*n- 
rily against the nabob’s nmewing bostiIitie.^ as soon as 
tiui llritisli fon'cs were witinirawn, and did not make 
the least {)rovision against a eombination Utweeii the 
nabob and the French, or even agiiinst the oj»erutions 
of tile. French themselves. 

NevertbelesH, in tlie wcaik slate of the Uritisli land 
force, it was thought higlily advautag<*ons. Watson, 
liowovcr, eouhl not lie peraiindcd that the nals>b woiihl 
sign it, and, while it was yet {lending, he sent his (lag 


III whicli ilu*y Uiaf. I.hc Iiuhiim'hh of Hicir lu* <*arrivcl 
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captiiin to urge Clive to strike another blow at the 
enemy, and even suggested his consulting his officers 
if he himself had any hesitation about the measure. 

Some time previous to these last transactions, there 
had been hopes of maintaining a local peace with the 
Fi’ench in Uengal notwithstanding the war between 
the nations. Soon after the recovery of Calcutta, they 
had S(^ut deputies to propose a treaty, but it had been 
broken ofl’ ap]mrcntly from tlic English insisting that 
they shoulil take part against Suny-u-Doula. 

The jw'ace with the nabob now dictate<l a speedy 
settlement of the f|U(!stion with them. Clive had 
n*<*civc<l rcipeated and urgent calls from the Government 
of Madras, who \v(‘r<* themselves in gresit danger from 
the Fmnch, and w'as ardently desirous of returning to 
the coast, btit durst not h'ave the govennneiit of Ohan- 
<leruagdr unfottered behind him. An overture for 
a. neutrality uiielogged with the former stipulntious 
ha<l beejj ma<le. at his sjiggestion, hut, as no answer 
had hwiH rotanied, he concurred witli Watson in the 
e.\pe(H(!ncy of an immediate attack on Chamlcrnagdr, 
provided the nabob’s consent could bo obhiined ; without 
that, both ])artios agreed that no offensive operations 
(iould Ix! thought of.’’ The nabob was accordingly 
a|>pliejl to, on th<> ground of his engagement to regard 
the enemies of the English as his own.** lie gave no 
din'd, answer, hnt announced that Ihissy was about to 
man'll into l>enga,l, and that a largo French fleet would 
soon I»e in the Ganges, an<l called on the Jlritish officers 
to assist him in repelling the invasion.® 

' I lift lottor of Kebniary 1 to iliu Ooxirt of Birectora. (Tndm IIouho,) 

<3Iivti’H lottcr to tho tlourt of BircctorH, datt'cl l<'obriiary 22. (Fndia 
Houho.) T1u‘ (laio in from Onm*, ii. liiO. 

*' Onius ii. IJMb VVatwon’H IoIUt in Ivch, 117. Olivo’s loiter of 
Kobnury 22. (India Iloiiso.) 
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Though, this seemed an indirect attempt atintiini<1ii- 
tion, it was resolved to consti’ue it into a consent, ami 
to force the nabob to an explicit declaration by acting 
upon it without delay. With this view Clive ewssed 
the river. But tlie nabob had previously ina<le u]> liis 
mind. He had sent a supply of 10,000^. to the Fr<*m*h, 
and had ordered his governor of Hiigli (to whom Ik! 
despatched a reinforcement) to ,snpj)ort them to th<i 
utmost of his power. On hearing of Olive’s march, lni 
sent a peremptory prohibition to his advance, ami 
threatened to join the French if the atfaick were per- 
severed in. On this Clive returned to Calcutta, and 
solemn assurances were sent to the nabob t!iatnoaltuj*k 
should be made without his consent.^ 

The negotiations for a local peace with tlui h’rem'h 
were renewed at the same time, an<l terms wlii(!h wen* 
to be guaranteed by the nabob were agreed on and 
drawn out for signature. So much was the (jiiesfion 
looked on as settled, that Clive ma<le ready b) embark 
with part of his troops for IMadras.'** I>ut when the 
terms were sent to Watson for his eonlirmalion, he 
positively refused to accede to them until they sliould 
have been sanctioned by the Hujme.me (lovernnient at 
Pondicheny. He pointed out that without siicli a con- 
firmation they would not bo biiaiing even on the sub- 
ordinate govenmient, still less on the superior one, or 
on any French commander, naval or military, who miglif 
enter Bengal under a sepnnito authority ; he ihlienled 
the guarantee of the nabob, who he said had not per- 
formed one article of his own treaty, and ought liinisell’ 

’ WatKou’s lulUr, tvos, 121. Ormi*, ii. I.*)?, i:W, ('liv<-V Irtlt r »it 
Watts, <l<iti!(l Marcli 1, in Malcohn'H At/f, i, ISt\ 

“ fSorafton, <jS). Suo also OIiv^’h Icttci* Kcbniary LU (iittiiii 

House.) 
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to be treated as an enemy if he did not fulfil liis engage- 
ments within ten days. These objections were perfectly 
well founded, but they ought to have been bi’ought for- 
ward before the terms were agreed to. In insisting on 
them now, Watson showed little regard to the honour 
of his colleagues, and made lui ill return for the fidelity 
wit!) which the French had acted in the preceding 
period. ( )n these grounds they were indignantly repelled 
by Clive. He further urged that before a ratification 
could be expected to arrive from Pondicherry, the season 
for the depiirture of the llritish troops would have 
])iissed, and he insisted (hat the treaty should cither 
1ki sigiKxl immediately am! unconditiomilly, or that it 
should he broken oil' at onee, and iin attack made on 
€hamlernag<ir. If neither of these ])lans was adopted, 
he announced his intention of immediately returning to 
Aliidnts.'* 

At this juncture Watson received official notice of 
the war with FnuH’O, together with suitable onlcrs from 
the Adrninilty, and thought it became his duty to cn- 
gttge the French wherever lie found them, unless ho 
shouhl bo restrained by a protest on the part of the 
Company’s Government,^ Ho therefore agreed to an 
imiiK'diiitc attack, provided the nabob’s consent could 
lie obt4)in(*d. Strong remonstrances had been addressed 
to that prince on his non-j)erformancc of tlie treaty ; 
iiial Watson in particular had threatened war if the 
execution wci’c delayed,*’’ At the same time the nabob 

” 111 tluK roiiiiHiHtranoo Clive noiiccs the arrival of the missing ships 
an<l of a roinforcomoui from Bombay, but declaros that thoso circum- 
HtanecH do not dimhiish nueosHity of immodiaioly concluding the treaty. 
Those lottors are given ai. full length in tho aifpondix to tlio Fii‘st ]^opoi*t 
of the Oommittoo tK'c. of the House of Commons, 1772, 122. 

'* Sea his letter in Malcolm’s Olhc, i IHi). 

Watson’s letter in Ives, 124. 
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I’eceived intelligence, which he believed, that Ahmed 
Shdh Dnrdni had marched from Delhi with the intention 
of conquering Bengal, and under the influence of this 
new alarm he had applied to the English for assist- 
ance and ofiered them 10,000/. a month for the co-opera- 
tion of their army. In such circumstances it seemed 
probable that the nabob would at length give his con- 
sent, and the majority of the committee determined to 
make one more effort to obtain it before they signed the 
neutrality. They resolved that their force should in the* 
meantime advance on Chandernagdr, but that if the 
nabob should still object to hostilities, the treaty with 
the French should be signed without further delay.*’ 
The nabob, thus pressed by fears on all sides, told Mr. 
Watts in plain terms that he should no longer interfere 
with any attempt on Chandemagdr, and on the sumo 
day, March 10, he wrote to Watson, consenting, though 
in ambiguous language, to the attack. 

On the 16th he again changed his mind, and again 
issued a positive prohibition. But hostilities had com- 
menced on the 14th, and on the 23rd the garrison was 
compelled to surrender, cluefly by the gallantry of the 
naval force. The defence had lieen maintained with 
great bravery, and had occasioned heavy loss on both 
sides.^ 

° Eecords at tho India Housg ; Ormo ; Scrafton, It appears from tho 
records that Mr. Booher was for signing tho neutrality at once, that Mr. 
Drake thought it would ho nugatoxy without Watson’s conHont, and other- 
wise gave an indistinct opinion; hut Olive and Kilpatrick wore for tho 
line stated in text. From Clive’s evidence it appears that Kilpatrick was 
at first for an immediate neutrality, hut changed on Olivo jissunng him 
that tho British force was sufficient to onoountor tho nahob and tho 
French together. It was never proposed to attack tho French without tho 
nabob’s consent ; but it was jirobably anticipated, as hai>i>t>nod in eficct, 
that tho nabob might cliango his mind after tho siege had btigun maler 
his sanction. 

’ Watts’s letters at tho India House; Ives; Hcrafion, Olivo’s own 
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The success of the English was promoted by Nan- 
coimlr, governor of Hdgli (afterwards so celebrated from 
the circumstances of his death ). He had been corrupted 
by Omi Chand at the time of Clive’s first march, and not 
only withheld the aid he was ordered to aflbrd to the 
French, but continually misled the nabob with fiilse 
intelligence. 

During the siege the nabob had been alternately 
ordering and countermanding preparations for inarching 
to the relief of Ohandernagdr. IJut when the place fell 
ho warmly coiigratidated Clive and AVatson on their 
victory ; he scl aliotit fulfilling the articles of his treaty, 
and, befoni the end of the next month, except the rc- 
stonition of the guns ho had taken at Casimbamr, 
the sanction lu'cessary for the transfer of the thirty- 
eight villages, and the stittlement of some pecuniary 
jiaymiaits which he might in reality liavi! thought 
doubtful, he had nesirly accomplished the whole of his 
engjigenicnts.® But he used every mcjuis to pi’cvent 
any further reduction of the power of the French, he 
secretly took into his service a body of their Iroojis 
Which hud escaped from Chandemagdr under M. Law, 
he redoubled his applications to Hussy to advance, amt 
he formed an entrenche<l camp under his Diwan llai 
Di'ilab at IMassy, between his oajiitiil and Cli!indernag»'»r. 
Copies of some of his letters to Bussy were found after 
the hiking of Murshidjibad.® The first is supjiosed to 
lx* written alxiut the end of February, and prassos Bussy 
to inovi* to the defence of Chandemagdr ; but this letter 
refers to an earlier one, in whicli the nabob had apijlicd 

ficccmnt in Iuh corroct in tlio main, is, as might bo ox- 

poct««l, hmccurato in partiotihirs. 

^ VVatts’s loiters, April 9, also April Sli ov 2H. 

TIioho lottors nro prnitoA in Ap. V, to tho First llojxn't of iln* Oom- 
.luiitoo of tho ilotiHo of C/otnmouK, 1772* 
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for an auxiliary force of 2,000 men, without any refc- 

1- rence to Chandemagor being thi'catened. As M. Dussy, 

in the very beginning of the year, gave out that he was 
marching to settle Bengal, it is probable this letter 
was wiutten soon after the ari’ival of tlie English arma- 
ment in the Ganges. These invitations were continued 
(with increased expres.sious of bitterness against the 
English) after the fiill of Cliandcrnagir ; orders to his 
own officers, and recommendations to foreign states to 
assist M. Bussy in his march, were foi'warded during 
the time when the nabob was professing the greatest 
friendship for the English and offering the aid of all 
his forces to repel Bussy’s invasion.^ Bussy had b(ion 
induced by tliem to march to the point in his temtory 
nearest to Bengal, and would probably have continued 
his advance if he had not been (lisconnigcd by the fall 
of Chandeniagor and the irresolution exhibited by the 
nabob.^ 

These jiarticulars had not yet come to the knowledge 
of the admiral and the committee, but they were well 
aware that a continual correspondence was kept up with 
Bussy, and they were apinised by their friends at 
Murshidiibdd, that the nabob was only waiting his 
opportunity to gratify his favourite wish of rooting 
them out of Bengal.® 

The knowledge of these projects made them more 
eager to complete the extinction of the French ])ower 
in the province, and likewise more indifferent to the 
offence that their proceedings might give to the nabob. 
They pressed that prince to allow them to attack the 
French factories at Casimb/izdr and other places, and 

^ Nabob’s letters to Aclrairiil Watson of April 2 and April 14. Jvoh, 
140 and 142 “ Ornio, ii. 2(>1. 

“ Letters from^Watts of February 25, 20, and April 28. 
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insisted on his withdniwing Iiis protection from M. Law. 

The nabob at fii’st affected to agree to their demands, 

bnt stipulated that the English should indemnify him 
for Ihe loss of the duties paid by the French, and should 
]»ocomc bound for the debts owed by that nation to his 
subjects. Contrary to his cxpfictation, the British im- 
nicdiutely sigreed ; on which he retracted his offer and 
more openly sliowed liis resolution to protect the French 
intt'i’csts. As the deiuaiids wei’c continued he became 
inor<‘ and inoi*e irritiited, but wavered in his conduct 
according fo his humours iind expectations ; actuated 
allcrnaU'ly by his liopes from Bussy and his fears of 
Clive, and scnr<‘c1y l<‘ss liy the rcismts whi<;h ho conti- 
nued to receive of the advance or rutresit of the Di'u’iinis. 

Atone time he {U’ofiissed the utmost cordiality towards the 
Brilisli, and onlered M. laiw to march out of Mtirshid- 
lilsid, but su[>plied him with money and ammunition, 
and sfationed him within call ; at another time he drove 
the English vakil ' with ignominy from his pniscueo, 
lim'atencd to impale Mr. Watts,"’ ami avowed his do- 
h'rminntion never to rest till he ha<l extirpated the 
British. 

The ef>mmitt(!e hy this time began to see l.hc impos- 
sibility of d(!pending on the nabob, and to contemplate 
a renewal of tlm war wbicb lilthorto they certsxinly had 
been <lcsirous to avoid. The admiral wrote a strong April lu. 
renionsi ranee to thi! nabob, insisting on his fulfilling 
his cngiig<*nu‘nts, and ealling on him, as a ]>roof of his 
sim*crity, (o ditsist from prot<‘c.tnig the enemies of the 
Ib'itihli nation ; lu* «le<!lar(!s that while there is u French- 
man ill tiu! country lie will never cease pursuing him, 
bnt. I'lids by conjuring the iialMil) to preserve the peace 

^ NuUvm agmit. 

^ WatU*» iiilUtr cif April \i in Malwilui’tt 
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by a faithful adherence to his engagements. Clive ap- 
pears to have written in still stronger terms.® 

But these letters had no effect either in soothing or 
intimidating the nabob. He publicly tore a letter from 
Clive ; declared that he could bear no more, but saw 
he should be obliged again to march down against 
the English ; and ordered Mir Jafir to reinforce IbU 
Diilab, i)romising him ten lacs of rupees if he would 
desfany the objects of his displeasure.^ 

These violent measures were ascribed by Clive to 
some intelligence the nabob had received of the advance 
of Bussy or the retreat of five Dunt'mis. They con- 
vinced the disaffected chiefs of the nabob’s court that 
war witli the English was become inevitable, and on 
the same day a principal member of their body mad(! 
overtures to Mr. Watts for a secret alliimce with that 
nation. 

The insolence and cruelty of Sunij-u-Doula had 
long since disgusted those about him. He struck Jaggiit 
Set on the face not long after his conquest of Calcutta, “ 
and he afterwards often threatened to have him circum- 
cised.® He insulted his Mahometan chiefs b}' taunts 
and scurrilous language, and kept them in constant fear 
of their lives from his suspicions, his treachery, and his 
violence.^ There was hai’dly a man among them whom 


® The admiral’s letter is in Ives, 143, For Olivo’s romonsiranco hoo 
the Me^noirs of tJie Bcvolutiou in Bmjal (anonymous, but apparently 
written from Mr. Watts’s information). Tho records at the India House 
aro incomplete at this period, and no letter from Olivo appears in thorn* 
Letter from Watts, dated April 20 (Malcolm’s (Mre, i. 232) ; Letter 
from Olivo to Watson (Malcolm’s Clive, 234) j Letter from Scrafton 
dated April 20. (India House.) 

“ Letter from a Dutch agent at OjisimbaKar in September 17o(>. ( India 
House.) 

ul M'HtiiUuHn, i pt, 2, 750. 

* /SV/r 'ul Mufidchnfn, 710, 724, 727, 752. 
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Jie had not menaced with death ; ^ and Mi'r Jdfir told 
Mr. Wattb that he never went to the palace without ex- 
pecting assassination.® The discontent of the old chiefs 
and ministers was increased by the ascendancy of two 
upstart favourites, Mdhon Lai and Mfr Madan ; one a 
Hindd and one a Mussidman — one assuming the control 
of civil business, and the other of the army,'* 

The first to ajjply to the English (April 20) was 
Kliiida Yar Khdn Latti, an officer of some consequence 
connected with Jaggat Sot.® lie made great offei’s 
through that powerful financier on condition of being 
placed on Sumj-u-I)oula’s masnad, but a few days 
afterwards (jn’obably April 24), a similar proposal was 
reeoivod from Mir dafu’, who was married to All Verdi’s 
sistiT, and W’us one of the principal commandci's in the 
army, lie jiroposeil that himself, IJfd Diilab, and some 
iithcr ehiefs whom he named should join the English, 
and set up as nabob whatever j)ei*son should be thought 
most suitable.'’ < )u receiving the first of these overtures 
the committee came to a resolution that, as tlicy might 
be forced into a war owing to the fickle and uncertain 
temper of the nabob, they should authorise Clive to 
sound the dispositions of the great men at court, and 
learn how they stood all’eeted in respect to a I’cvolution. 

At the same time they resolved to withdraw the 
public piDperty fiDiu Murshwlabwl, and to send agents 
to tlm southward to watch Hussy and cmleavour to 
prevail on the local chiefs to oppose his advance.^ 

On a subsi'ijiieut <lay the eommittee reeeived Mir 
I7<>. 

VViifcth’R liJtU'V tu ilui Ot»muuUoo, May 2it or 28. (India ilouso.) 

* Hflrvl MttftiUtt rfHf 720 , 

^ Hcmflon, IoUi*r uf April 20, (India Ihnwu.) 

** Watt’rt May 20 au<l 28; Hcrjiflon’H loitor, May 28. (India 

Houho.) 

0<mHnltati<m of April 20. (Iiulia Houhi'.) 
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Jdfir’s proposal, along with letters from Mr. Watts of 
April 26 and 28, and fr<nn Sir. Scrafton of April 28, 
acquainting them that certain accounts had been re- 
ceived of the retreat of the Dnrranis, and that the 
nabob had broken out into fresh excesses. It had 
been determined to witlnlmw the gsxrrison along 
with the property from Casimbiizilr, but as tlic men at 
that place were chiefly French deserters and unarmed, 
it was not thought prudent to entrust the escort of the 
treasure to them alone ; twenty sepoys, with some spare 
arms and ammtmition, were thcrclbi*e sent from Iliigli 
about April 24.® This party had been stopped on its 
march by IlsU Diilab, on which the nabob caught uj) 
the idea that Clive was secretly despatching a powerful 
force to the neighbourhood of the capital. He sent a 
body of troops to enter and search the factory, and 
issued orders to cut off the eai’s and noses of any soldiers 
or other persons belonging to the English who should 
be on board of boats in which ammunition should be 
discovered. He at the same time directe«l a reinforce- 
ment estimated at 15,000 men to march to Plassy, 
ordered out his own tents with the intention of following, 
and sent instructions to M. Law to suspend his march 
and prepare to return when summoned. On the same 
evening a letter from Clive led him to countermand the 
latter part of his orders,® but next day the reinforcement 
actually marched under Mfr Jafir.^ 

All these subjects were fully discussed in the com- 
mittee of May 1, on wliich occasion Clive was jiresent. 
They came to a resolution that no depcmdence could 
be placed on the friendship or honour of the nabob, and 

“ Lettei- from Olivo to OasimlKualr. Malcolm’s (Jlive, i 2112. 

" Scrafton’s letter of April 28. (India ILiuso.) 

* Ormo, li. ICO. 
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that a revolution in the government would be extremely 
lulvantngeous to the Company’s affairs. 

They assign their reasons for promoting such an 
event at length, under three heads. 1. The nabob’s 
original iusinceritj' in his engagement ; proved by his 
nou-Mfilincnt of the conditions, especially in the in- 
adequacy of his jiecuniary payments.^ 2. Ilis evident 
intention to break it now ; proved by his favour to the 
French, his invitations to Hussy, his preparations 
against an attack, and the oi)inion of all men that he 
was resolved upon a rupture. 3. The general discon- 
tent, and the ]»vohability tliat a revolution would be 
effected Avithout their ai<l, in which ease they would 
lose all the advantage that might be obtained by taking 
a shan* in it. 

On these grounds they determined to suppoi’t Mi'r 
fh'dir, and fi.Xiid the term's on Avliich they Avere to 
promisti their alliance!.'’ 

At this time till correspomlonce with Murshidjlbdd 
Avas (wried on through Clive, avIio usually resided in 
camp, but wenth) Calcutta Avhcu anything of importance 
Ciune before the eouneil. At othci* times he kept them 
aetjuainted with the ])i'oe<!edings at the nabob’s court, 
and eoinmunicatcd their instructions and such as he 
himself thought expedient to Mr. Watts. It Avas there- 
foiv by (!live that the above r<!solutions aa’^oi’o notified to 
^^^lft,s. Jlis I(‘tter is <lated May 2, ami gives authority 
to Watts to incxlify the terms in such manner as his 

^ FfU’ out* inHidiicf, woulfl only jvlltnv for tlio whole amount 

of tuhen at, while the connniltoo allei^etl that the 

private lom‘H of tlu* Mnropeaim alone anumnleil to ton tunes that value 
He <h*ni<!il that he was robj»t»nHil»le f<ir nn»nvy cmbeKzleil ])y the j'ovornor 
whom im placed in th«’ timti. 

*’ I*roc<je(lingH of Uu* i^tininiltee ,it Mh* India House, and the letter of 
th<‘ Select <?onimMUo t»> the Dirocttirs, Sepiendicr I, liKi, 
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knowledge of the state of affaii’s on the spot may suggest 
to him. 

The nature of the transactions with Mir Jafir 
required profound secrecy, and his proposals when 
first transmitted by Mr. Watts were accompanied by 
suggestions that if the committee should determine on 
a rupture they should put off the aj>peanince of it ; 
they should withdraw their troops, and amuse the 
nabob with discussions about commercial matters and 
the fulfilment of the treaty, while they removed fheir 
pi'opcrty and perfected their plans. Accor<Ungly, in 
his letter of May 2 Clive infomied Mr. Watts that lie 
had addressed a soothmg letter to the nabol), and should 
retire to Calcutta next day ; and in the same letk-r h<) 
sent a message to assure Mir Jafir that he would sfiiiid 
by hhn while he had a man left, and that ho had no 
dotibt of being able to seize the nabob’s person or to 
drive him out of the country.'* 

This system of doublc-dcjiling was kept up to the* 
end. The English continued to press tiie nabol) to 
remove all fears about i)eace by withdnxwing his trooj)s 
and fulfilling his agreement, when tluiy bad nsolviid, 
and bad engiiged to Mfr Jsifir, that no act of the nabob’s 
should prevent th(jir making war. The nabob, howiwer, 
was not deceived ; his fears kept him more than awake 
to the designs of his enemies, lie kept his army in the 
field, retahied M. Law in his pay, continued his (iom;- 
spondence with M. lJussy, and lookisd impatiently to tlio 
time wlien ho shoxdd be an objw.t of terror in his tnrji.® 

Meanwhile the urKingement of the terms was going 
on. Mfr Jafir mi his departure fin- Elassy liad a 
confidential servant at Murshidabad, with whom Mr. 
Watts continued io consult. He also k(‘pt up a cop- 

IMalcolm’H rV//r, i. 240. 

‘ Loiter Willis, May 11. (Iiidiii 
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respondence with Clive, and by these means he had 
modified the tenns sent from Calcutta in such a manner - 
as to render them more advantageous to the Company, 
at the same time that several of the articles which 
were not acceptable to Mir Jdfir wei'e struck out. But 
when things seemed tending rapidly to a conclusion, 
an unexpected obstruction arose which brought the 
whole plot to the very brink of discoveiy. 

Omi Chand, though vindictive and implacable, was 
still more avaricious ; and after he found his interests 
involved with those of the English, he cast aside the 
reniembrivnce of the injuries he had received from them, 
and took an active part in promoting their views at the 
native court, not, however, without occasionally injuring 
their interests by petty frauds for his own pi^ofit. It 
was through him that overturas had been received from 
Jaggsxt Set and Latti*’ ; and, althougli he was an object 
of (listrust and aversion to Alfr dafir, who insisted that 
lie should have no share in the negotiation or knowledge 
of its existence, yet Watts, judging it impossible to 
elude his suspicions, thought it best to entrust him with 
the secret, and admitted him without reserve into his 
counsels. So fully did Clive partake in this confidence, 
that in his instructions to Watts he desired him to 
consult with Omi Chand on any modifications that might 
b(! nKiuirwl in the treaty ; and so well was he disposed 
h) rewar<l his seiwicos that he suggested the inscition 
of a s<‘])anito article in the trcixty to provide a compensa- 
tion for his losses at Calcutta,’’ and afterwards authorised 
a promise to liiiu of five per cent. ‘ on whatever money 
he aught n't’eivxf on the new contmet.’ ® 

The nature aiide.xteutof this last gnint are not clear, 

« Scmftcai’H Itilliir «f May 2(1. (Inituv Uouho.) 

’ Miilooliu’B (V;w, i. 2(0. 

’■ Mr. WatU»’» lottur <if May U ; Virst lU-iiort, 2ia. 1 liavo reiaiiiod 
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and it is not certain that the intention of conferring it 
- was communicated to Omi Chand ; but if it had been 
offered to him at the largest interpretation, it would 
have fallen far short of the expectations he had already 
formed. The demand he made on Watts was for five 
per cent, on all Sunij-u-Doula’s treasure, and one-fourth 
of aU his jewels ; and to give a colour of public zeal to 
his own rapacity, he also required that the taxes should 
henceforth be limited to the rates at which they were 
levied under Jafir Khdn. Surdj-u-Doula’s treasure was 
estimated by Mr. Watts and the best informed English, 
as well as by the generality of the natives, at forty 
TninifiriR sterling,® an amoimt which it seems extraordi- 
nary that people of common sense should have believed, 
but which would have raised Omi Chand’s expected 
receipts to two millions sterling,^ independent of the 
jewels. Whatever his receipts might have proved in 
reality, the lowest estimate formed of them at th(5 
time would, with the jewels, have fiillen little short of 
one million sterling.® Of these demands he could not bo 

Mr. Watts’s words, being in doubt as to the moaning If the promiHo im- 
plied five per cent on the money to bo rocoivod under tlio now treaty, i.ho 
amount would have been equal to that of the same cominisKion afterwards 
granted to Rai Ddlab, which was 596,998 rupees (upwards of (‘>0,000/. )• 
First Report, 202. 

^ Mr. Watts’s letter of May 14, First Rciioit, 210; Scrafton’s reflec- 
tions, 91. ^ Watts m the letter above referred to, 219. 

® Orme says that the common people rated the nabob’H treasures at 
foity-five millions sterling, but that better iiKpiirers bU]>[)ose<l tlu‘m to 
bo four millions and a half sterling, on which, ho adds, ‘Omi (fiiand’s 
share would have boon 075,000/ sterling ’ (ii, 15J). U is not elear how 
this sum IS computed, but it may be taken as that at wliich those who, 
like Orme, took the most moderate view of tho nabo]>’s ij*easure, fixed 
the share of Omi Cliand. The jewels wore supposed by the Knglish, after 
they had oi>portunities of ascortauimg their value, to have bo<‘n wortli one 
million sterling ((line’s evidence, First Report, 155), of which Omi Olumd’s 
fourth would be 250,000/. Thus Ins demand at the low (‘st was for 925,000/. 
It IS possible, however, tluiugh certainly not reconcilable to bis expres- 
sions, that Oinio may have included tlio fijurth of the jewels in tho 
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jrt’cvailed on to ahatc one tittle, and he tlii’csitcucd o h^ . 

that if they were n<jt complied with he would reveal 1 

the whole conspiracy to the nabob. Habituated as he 
^vas to the risk of discovery, Watts was dismayed 
at this new danger, which seemed about to involve 
himself and his friends in common destnxetion. The 
agilation of his mind may be inierred by bis sending 
tlireo hundred notes to Clive on tlie day when the 
thrwit was held out to him ; * and the nature of his 
alarm is sliowu in a conversation of the same day with 
Mr. Hykes.' I>ut fwirful as was his situation, he did 
not lose his energy and decision. Finding Omi Clumd 
inne.\i]»le, In* dc'terniined to conclinle the negotiation 
without lurtlier eonsiilling him. At an iuteniew with 
Mir Fbilir’s confidential agent, hedr<‘W up eleven articles 
which eomprisi'd all the ohjecis desiritl for the (Vmipany, 
and to which tin* agent assure<l him Mi'r Fhifir would 
agree. Among those sti]Milations was one I’or tJOO, ()()<>/. 
to Omi (Ihand. Watts pmhahly found that this sum was 
the uliiiost l\Iir Jitfir would have admitted, and took his 

1*75, OOC)/., wiiich would ocwi«ioii a ruductiou of 2^0, (XX)/, in the total 
lunoiint. 

* Makoliu’H Lifi* of 5. 205 (5, 

' Waftfi’s c’om'Hpoiidijnco with Olivo lias novor bi*oii publirthod, Init 
Mu‘, Kulwi.incF of it. ait]niarK iu OIi’vo’h ovidouco Kojtort, 14*.*), where 
he HtiiteH iliut Waf I.m wrott* to lina * that < hiii Oliaiid had iiiMbstedon live per 
eeiit. <»n lie* n.ilioh^H hvuHUi'ij and thirty lauH of iu[>eeH iu uu»nuy, aud 
Hiatif hethtl not ntiuply with that dtuuainl, ho would iunuedi.iioly ao- 
ijuaiut Ser/ijah Howla with what wan f^oiuo on, ami IVlr. \Vatl.H Khtmhl ho 
put iiMhiatii.’ Mr, Sylves’s evidence p;ive« more partieiilarH, lie tt\yn 
(KirHt Mo), that ‘in Iho year 1757 ho w.ih HUtioned al iht‘ suImu* 

dinalo faettuy calli*tl (la«.simlKtKar, in council ; that ho dot‘H m*t hmav [)ar- 
fiettlariy I he tenuH denianth'd l»y Ouii Chaiid; hut, Ihuii,*.' onavmitto 
Mr, Walts, Iio fouml htiii undei *;reat anxioty; that ho took him awMt* 
and t 4 *ld him that Omi Oliaml Ibul i>eeu threatening' to liotray them to 
S 4 ‘nljuh Dottia, ami wouhl have lliem all nnndeied that ni;;ht unleK.s ]u‘ 
would ^{ivo !ntu Home aHsuraneeH that tlie Hiim piomiHed him thy TVlr. Watts) 

Bhoiild ho madi' |^o«m 1,’ and, Mliai he was under the i'roaic.st auMoty how 
tt» eountenu t tho dthigim of tnm i‘hand.’ 
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chance of Omi Chand’s acquiescing, or of Clive’s finding 
out some other way of aveiting the danger. 

These terms accompanied his despatch of May 14, 
and reached the council on the 17th. The treachery 
of Omi Chand excited equal surprise and indignation. 
They imme<liately struck out the article giving him 
800,000^., declaring that his behaviour iiither merited 
disgrace and punishment at their bauds than such a 
stipulation in his fiivour. They then agreed to tlio 
other terms with some modifications, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to consider ‘ how to deceive Omi Chand and ])re- 
vent the disclosure of the whole project.’ For this 
purpose they adopted a plan suggested by Clive, that 
they should prepare two ti’eaties, one containing all the 
stipulations demanded by Omi Chand, and the otlier 
omitting all mention of his name.® Both treat ies were 
to be signed by the contracting parties, but that, witli- 
out the stipulations was to Ixj the only one riailly 
binding ; the other was only to be made use of to de- 
ceive Omi Chanfl, and was to be written on i*ed paper 
to distinguish it from the true one. Adiniml Wat»son 
refused to sign the false tresity, declaring that ‘ he wmild 
have nothing to do with it ; he was a stranger to de- 
ception ; they might do as they pleased.’ ® It is douhtful 
whether anythmg else ever ])as,sed on the suhj(H:t, but 
the gentleman who had axrrietl the treaty to Wats(ui 
understood hun to mesin, tliat though ho would not sign 
the false treaty himself, ho had no (jhjc'ction to his 
name being put to it by some otlier person, Cllvo, on 

'■ Pracoedmgs of tlio Ooiuuuttoo. Fust Roixu-t of llio Cmiimitti'o of tlm 
ir<mso of OoinuioMS, 1772, 220, CIivo’b suggestion is in Ornw, iind in hi» 
owiiL ovidonco. 

Captain Breroten’s oMilcnco (Fust Bepoit, J5I). Much of In's ovi- 
dciico IS at second Land, and a fjjood doul of it is inaccurate ; but the words 
quoted Lo says Lo lieard from Watson Liuisolf. 
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this, orclci’cd his signature to be affixed, and afterwards, 

ill his evidence before Parliament, declared that he 

understood the adminil to have ^ven his consent, but 
that lie would have ordered his name to be put thei’e, 
whether he had consented or not.^ 

While the answer from Calcutta was still in suspense, May le. 
Onii Chand was contriving how he might make the 
most of the nabob. In spite of the remonsti’ances of 
\Valts, to whom he imparted his design, he alarmed 
vSuiiij-u-Doulii by dark hints of an impending evil, 
which it might cost him his life to make known. When 
the nuhol) was blinded by fear and curiosity, he revealed 
fo him lhal the Itnglish had sent two gentlemen to 
Ihissy, and lhat Ihe French and Knglish had agreed to 
unite their tlirces and divide IJengal hetweeu them. 

The nabol) was tlinnderstruck at this intelligence, and 
Oinl ('liand soarlfnlly tvorked on liis giiititiidc and his 
an.\U‘ty for fiirtlu'r iiil’ormatiou, tJiat ho provaileil on 
him to give orders loi’ the innnedintc restoration of all 
the money found i?i liis house at Calcutta (which Ormc 
fixes ut do, 000/.), f<»r nambursement for his losses in 
inerchaudiso and ellects, ami for the discharge of a 
d<‘ht of '10,000/. owed him by the llaja of llardwiin.® 
d'lie, lirst sum he received that very night, the second ho 
s<‘t to work to ascertain and recover without, a moment’s 
delay, the third was eijually seeiiro to him whether 
the ullh'.'i etlected their purpose or not.*' 

^ Mvi(U‘nn hcftiru Uio 0(»uituiiiuu of tlio liouHO of Couiuiouh, 1772; 
uuil Oniio. 

WatlH^K IpIttM’of May 17 in M.iliii kirn’s i. *J45; Ormp, i. ITm?, 

Ifw luul lit'foru rtHHiivtMl koiho ctaiqM'nHatioii ; Oruic, 128, Tlio Ah^mni'Hof 
fhe Itfmhtthm ht> tiimjitl (ilio luatorials of which ai)])oar to Imvo boon 
flUTliHluitI by Mr, Watlsb iliu paiticulaiH of this tiTiuBautiou and tho 
dato, May IU(SM; which u;i;r4‘4iH with Watts’s luttcr, but is i(»ta]ly silont 
4 ti fii 4 i Kubjt'iit of OinJ irhaiid’H 4loinandH and the douhlo treaty. 

Tho uxiuni of iht* coucussitfu luado to Omi Ohuud lu the falso tvoaty 

X 2 
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When the treaties arrived it was evident tliat the 
■ precautions against detection were no more than were 

lias been thrown into obscurity by a statement of Orme^s, which has boon 
followed by other writers, but which I tind it diihcult to reconcile with the 
printed documents. He states (ii. 163), that in the ai tides drawn by 

Watts, three millions of rupees (3O0,OO0L) were mentioned for Onii 
Chand, of which he supposes Mr. Watts had informed him ; and (in page 
164) he says that in the fictitious treaty the sum allol ted to him wiis two 
millions of rupees Why a fictitious treaty diawu up for the express 
purpose of satisfying Omi Ohand should fall a million of rupees short of 
what had been promised him, is not ai>pavont. Indeed, if Ouii Ohand 
had so far receded from his extravagant pretensions as to come down to 
the comparatively moderate sum of two, or even three millions of riix>oes, 
which Mir Jdlir also had agreed to pay, there hardly seems a sufilcienl. 
motive for incurring the danger and discredit of forming a lictitious treaty 
at all. Most of the writers who have followed Orme in othei respects Ji v 
the sum stipulated for m the fictitious treaty at 300,00(W , and jippear to 
legard it as the sura agreed on between Omi Ohand and Watts. I hit t lie 
papers laid before Pculiamont show incontestably that Omi Chand never 
came to any compromise witli Watts, and never receded from his original 
demand of five per cent, on the nabob’s treasures ; and that the stiimlatiou 
in the false treaty wont to the full extent of that demand, ^J’he follow- 
ing is Mr. Watts’s account of the transaction, as coinmumcated m lim 
despatch to Olivo dated May 14 (First Report, 2Ji)). ‘1 slioued the 

articles you sent up to Omi Cliand, who did not approve of tlu*m, Init in- 
sisted on my demanding for him five per cent, on all the nabob’s insasuiv, 
which would amount to two erore of rupees, besules a (jinitter of all his 
wealth ; and that Mir Jafir should oblige himself t(» take from the ssemin- 
(Uis no moie than they paid in .Jalir Cawn’s tiuie. . . . 1’hese and 
many other articles, in whicli liis own ambition, cunning, and avaricious 
\iow8 More the chief motives, he positively insisted on, and would not lie 
prevailed upon to recede from one article. Perceiving hi s c >1 istinacy w< mid 
only ruin our aflairs, and that we should alarm the jrahnwy and lose the 
good opinion of all people, and that the accomplislimcnt of his treaty (if 
agreed to) would take some years— Mir Jalir likewise having exi>rcsse<l an 
utter distrust and disgust at his being anyways concerned in the treaty, 
and as delays are dangerous— I therefore, with Poirose, had a meeting 
with Mfr Jslfir’s confidant, who sets <ml to-day with the accoini>iinynig 
articles which, ho says, he is sure Mir JiiHr will comply with.’ Of. the 
articles just mentioned, the eighth stipulates for thirty lacs of rui»ees ui 
favour of Omi Chand. From this narrative it is evident tliat Iheui Initl 
hoou no concert wiih Omi Ohand in prei)arii»g the aiiiclo in liis favour, 
winch is con (irmod hy Clive’s statement that Watts nevc‘r promisiMl him 
any speoiiic sum (First Repoit, 14(0, Watts was far from thinking 

that lie had como to an a<lju.siment with Omi (^liaiid is also manifest from 
his earnest entreaties at the close of his dei^patcli, that tlie part ro!ai»ing 
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r<‘H(l(>rc<l necessary by tlie wary temper of Omi Chand. 

ll(‘ coniinued to doubt and scrutinise to the last, and it ^ 

was not till uflorwards, when he had returned to Calcutta, May^L 
an<l had bribed the native secretary who copied the treaty 
to let him know if there was anything wrong in the 
ratilicjition, that he at length rested satisfied. 

Watts, who still thought his life and those of his 
associat(iS insecure as long as Omi Chand remained at 
Mni'shidilbad, uscfl every argument to convince bim that 
it was for his own interest to withdraw to Calcutta ; 
but, as the insatiable extortioner had money to collect 
in the citiy, it was difiicxilt to draw his attention to any 
<»lli(‘i* consideration, and when he was at length per- 
suadiMl, ail bis skill was necessaiy to induce the nabob 
t<» part with him. He at length set out in company 
with Mr. Scnifton, then returning to Calcutta from a May si. 

iliai iiulividual may l>o kept inviolably secret, ‘ tbe critical situation of 
oiir aHuim rouderin^ such a precaution indispensable.’ We possess no 
c«»|)y of the false treaty, but the evidence of Lord Clive, who framed it, 
shows the extent of tlio stipulation in favour of Omi Chand. He says 
(First lUiport, 150), that * the fictitious treaty, to the best of his remem- 
brtincu, state<I thirty lacs and five per cent, upon the treasures,’ and in 
nuswer to a (juestinn added, ‘ it might be fifty lacs for ought he knows.’ 

Htatomeiit regarding the thirty or fifty lacs is obscure (it may per- 
haps have been Clive’s own estimate of the value of Omi Chand’s share 
of the jewtds), but that rt‘lating to the five per cent, is clear and positive, 
aiiil shows that the low<‘Ht sum which Omi Chand would have accepted 
was still, according to the most moderate estimate at the time, about one 
million sierling. Sir John Malctdm, who had access to all Clive’s corre- 
sponiU'iu'is spisiks of tlie limitation to 300,000k as a thing certain ; and on 
one <»«ciiHion (i. 205 0) seems to <iuoto three unpublished notes of Watts’s 
as priwifs that such Wiis the sum insisted on. But the real intention of his 
(pniUvf tow is only to prove the fact of Omi Ohand’s threats, for in another 
place (24 ?) ha says expressly that ho finds * no dotaOs of what passed with 
Omi Chand in any of IWr. Watts’s letters;’ and his other proofs quoted 
ah»ng with the three notes, refer to the danger alone, and not the amount 
demanded. In other plact‘s relating to Omi Chand, Sir John confines his 
«‘feronco» to atithorities already printed ; and it is probable that the whole 
narrative would luivo been more clear and consistent if it had undergone 
the last revision of its distinguished author. 
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mission which he had just accomplished, and, after 
alarming his fellow-traveller by several disappearances, 
which howevei* were prompted by avarice and uncon- 
nected with any treacherous design, he at last reached 
Calcutta. He was received with every appearance of 
cordiality by Clive and the select committee, and con- 
tinued to be treated as a friend and confedcmto until 
the fall of Surdj-u-Doula rendered all fui^ther dissimula- 
tion unnecessary.^ 

The object of Scrafton’s journey to Murshidj'ibsid de- 
serves mention. 

A letter had been received by Mr. Drake, purporting 
to be from Bdlaji, the Peshwa, offering the alliance of 
the Marattas and proposing a confederacy against the 
nabob. The sagacity of Clive suggcstefl at once the 
probability of this being a contrivance of the nabob’s, 
and the best means of defeating it. It was detcnuincd 
to communicate the letter to the nabob himself, who, if 
he had sent it to try the sincerity of the English, would 
be deceived by his own stratagem. 

At the same time the committee were at a loss how 
to explain the circumstance of the doulde treaty to Mfr 
Jafir. They therefore resolved to despatch Mi*. Scmfton 
on a special mission, as if to commuuiciite Balajfs letter 
in the most secret and solemn manner to the nabob, ‘ by 
which,’ they say, ‘ we may gain the nabob’s confidencic 
and incline him to think us sincere in our friendship 
for him,’ but in reality to visit the camp at Plassy and 
procure Mir Jafir’s signature to the roiil and fictitious 
treiitics,^ This avowal, without hcsifaxtion, softening, or 
apology, is a plam proof of the conviction of the com- 
imiteothat they were pei-fuctly justified in emi)loyiiig 

' Orme, li 157. 

® Proceedings of the Oommittoo, May 17 ; First Report, 220. 
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n^aiust SuRy-u-Doula tlie same deception that he had 
!ilfpiiipt(«l to practise on them ; as if, by degrading them- ■ 
selves to the level of a barbarian, they could shake off 
the responsibility imposed on them by their superior 
knowledge. 

'I’liey were disappointed in both their objects. The 
nabob’s vigilance prevented the interview with Mir 
diiiir, and the letter from Bfilaji made no great impres- 
sion. The only efiect of their proof of confidence was 
to induce the nabob to withdraw his troops from Plassy.® 
'rii(‘ r(‘turn of Mfr fb'ifir, Avho anived before the rest, 
afibrdetl an o]»])OTtnnity for consulting him through his 
native agent,, when he declared his approbation of the 
dnd't sulimittod to him, and Scrafton set off with it for 
(hleiitta, as has been iuentione<l. 

lJut tlui tnaity, though siccoptefl, had not been signed, 
nor was tlu're any proof of Mir fldfir’s consent to it 
except, flu* word of his confidential agent. It was there- 
f«ir(! iiulispensable for Mr, Watts to have a meeting with 
him, and such intercourse was now become neaidy impos- 
sible from the new or revived suspicions of the nabob. 
’I’hough he ha<l received no infonnatioii of the plot 
against him, it is not unlikely that vague surmises were 
afloat, of whiit was going on underhand, and IWjin these 
or sons* caprice of his OAvn, he had received Mfr dafir 
on liis return with inarkwl distrust and displeasure. A 
lew days sifter, Mir diifir was resmoved from his office 
stud coiumaiul. Mutual jcsilousy was now avowsd. 
tblfir cwssskI to go to coiu’t, and assembled his retainers 
in his psila<’<', while flus nabob surromuled him with 
spu's, and KSHjsx'tly ]iosted guai*ds on all the oommunuai- 
tions with his resislence. 

Suds was the state of things in wliieli Wat.ts had to 

* Hcraftoii'ii luttor of MiQrSfi. (liuHa Hoiomi. 
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attempt an intoi’view. Trusting his life to the fidelity 
of some of his servants, he set out in a close litter, such 
as is commonlj’- used by women, passed the guards and 
spies unsuspc'ctal, and reached the apartment whei*c he 
■was expected by his confederate. A full conference 
then took place ; M(r Jafir signed the treaty, sw'oi'e 
oil the Koran to observe it, and, laying his hand on his 
son’s head, devoted him to the divine vengeance if he 
himself pi'oved unfaithful to his engagement.’ 

The tcmis of the treaty were — 

1. The articles agreed to by Snitij-u-Doula to re- 
main in force. 

2. The enemies of the English, European or Indian, 
to be the enemies of the nabob. 

3. The Fi*ench fiictorics to be transfeiTcd to the 
English, and the French never to be allowed to return 
if) Bengal. 

d to 7. Compensation to be granted for lossiss at 
Calcutta &c. — 

To tho Comp.'wiy .... ri, 000, 000 
To tho European inliabitiUitH . 500,000 

To Iho native inhabitanlB , . 200,000 
To tlio AruioniaiiB . . . 70,000 

8. The tract within the Manxtta ditch and 600 yanls 
beyond to b(! ce<led. 

9. The couutiy to the south of Calcutta as far as 
Calpi h) begTaiite<l to the Company as a zcmindslri, sub- 
ject to (lie usual jiaymeut of revenue to tho nabob. 

10. The nabob to pay for any assistance be may 
retjiiire from tlie Eiiglisli. 

1 1. 'I'o (U’cet no iKiw firtlfications on the river below 
lliigli. 

'* Oniie, ii. J(!I • Mi'iiitiin of Ihi' lli'nilifJionin I have pro- 

ftW'd tins tliib* in tlio luitcr l.o Ormo’H, wliioli is pi'olably uiiluulatoil from 
that in tlu> treaty. 
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12. Tilt* fibove sums to be paid as soon as Mfr Jsifir 
is (‘sliiblishcd in tlie pfovevnment. 

Tlu'se eii,i>’a<f<‘monts arc all on the part of’ ilfr Jj'ifir ; 
on flu* part of the dompiuiy there is only one — 

13. The (Jomj)any to aid MiT Jufir in acquiriiif? the 
f^overnment, and to assist him to the utmost against all 
<‘n{!nnes.* 

Along wifii the treaty a private ougagoment was 
ob<aine<l from ]\Ii'r 3aili’, by which he promised to give 
200,000/. as a donation to the anny, 200,000/. to the 
navy, and from 120,000/. to 150,000/. to the Governor 
ami nu'inbers of the conimittoo. In ad<lition to which, 
al’ter liis ae,e<‘ssi(»n hi) gave 100,000/. to Clive, 10,000/. 
eacli to such of the councillors as were not of the 
committts*, and consid(>ral)ht sums to other j)ersons, the 
particulars of wlmsh havt? never heen made public.® 


///<(/ OmiitA fa ihv Ead TiMi (hmjmby^ W. 

^ hiHt4 »ry of tho pucuniary dotnuudB ih curious, as showing their 
lirogrimK mid ihu iudividuals in whom each originatucl. Tho draft of 
May I iimroly Ktipuiatod for compciiHathin to tho (Jonipauy and tho Euro- 
pctinn (India llouso rocords, and Mamoirsof Jlifmliition in 8H). 

On May 2 Ciivu wrote that any gratuity ilio nabol^ might bestow on tho 
troo|m niufti Im left tu Ins generosity and to tho nuinagcniont of Mi*. 
Waits and Oini (Jhaml. (Malcolm’s iHim\ 2JV.).) Mr. Watts, desirous of 
tiitrodueing somo precision into tho articles, appears to liavo consulted 
regarding the HUitm to bo clomauded, for on May 5 Olivo writos to 
hint suggesting rrfKhbbb/. f*»r all private losses except Omi Ohand’s, for 
uhom he reetsnnti^iidH a separate stipulatioa and Hen lacs’ of rupees, 
fMpml tu HHhtHMt/. (tfatnr KK) lat?s, enual to I) to tho Company 

for the expcHHcH t*f tie* war, including a donation to ilm troops (Malcolm’s 
i. 21 1). 'riit* Kptrtticatiou of the sums in ilio treaty was made by 
Mr, Watts after ascertaining Mfr .htlir’s disposition (Mvmait'ft, Hti). They 
were in his dnift as follows: 


To the Company 
To the Knropean sutVerers 
To the native sutVerers , 
To the Armetdatm . 

To Omi fMiuiut 


. mHh(KK) 
:t(K),(KK> 
IWMKH) 


UepoH, 2ltt). The proportions were afterwards aitt*red in tiui final 
draft hy the eonitniUeo ; mul in the treaty itself, which was made (»ut 
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The whole of this private agreement was highly 
reprehensible. Whatever gratuity was proper for the 
troops should have been inserl.ccl in the treaty ; the 
other demands should never have been made at all. 
Clive and Watts, ])crhai)S Kilpatrick (who alone had 
any claims), should have trusted to MirfraHr’sgi’atitndc, 
which his subsecpient liberality to Clive shows to have 
been a solid ground to i*ely on. The stipulations hn* 
the members of the committee and tb<> council AV<.‘re 
wamiitcd by no merit, and set an exam]»le which 
aftei*wards led to still more disgraccslul exac.tions. The 
only palliation lies in the sordid economy ol‘ the Court 
of Directors, by which their servants, depriviHl of 
honourable metms of sabsistonce, W'ore compelhid to 
look to indirect ones. Trade on their own account was 

uncki Olivo’s (lircctioiifi, a blank was loft in tbo deinaud for ilu* Coinpany 
which Watts was auihcrisod to ro<lu<‘o to 500,000/. if IVln* .lafir object od 
to tho larger ainouut. (Prococslings of the tlominittoc, May 10; Fiivit 
llcport, House of Ooijiiiious, 177!:^, 220.) Ah hi Watts’s draft the 100, (MH)/. 
for cxpcnacH ami doiiatioim to the tro<»ps was oniilitMl, it s\m ju’ohahly h<3 
who suggested a separate anaiigeniont for the latter o]>ject. Whether ho 
also mdlcatod ilio anmuiit d<»os n<#t appear; hut at the same meeting 
the committee at which the final draft was pr<*p;irud (May 17), the gi.iutH 
to the troops niwrted in iho private agreetiuuii weie (ItM-uled on, and Mr. 
Heclier, one of the moiuber.s <»bH4U'\Jitg that it was lad reaHonaiilo Hiat 
the committee \Nho had set the whole machine in motit>n Hhould also sliaro 
in the reward, it was at 4»nce resolved that a donaiioii them Hlmuld bo 
Htipuliitcd for along with the ri^st. (Mr. Ilechor’s evidence, Heport, !45.) 
^o xiotiee is talvcn of these gratiutloH in the recorded proceeditij's of the 
eommitleo; but Wo (biys after (May H)) Olive writes to Wails to get a 
private engngemeut for 200, (KK)/, each to the army and navy, and l20,tMK)/. 
t(j the committee. (Malcolm’s Olhv^ L 2551.) Ji dties not appe^ar how this 
lust sum Clime to bo increasml, but the actual payments are stated m Mr. 
Heelier’s evidence tr) have boon 28,000/., iwich to Mr. DraKe and (/<»lono! 
Olive, and 24,000/. to cjich of the other four members, which would make 
the whole amount to J52,0(K)/, This was all that was stipulated for in the 
agrecimuit, "rho otlu‘r jiresents nnwlo aft.c*r the nahob’s aec(jssion were 
not in conHOf|uence of that eng.ig(*ment. Home of thmu art* stated by 
<lHve ill luH evidenct* fioui nnjierfoct recollection: 80, (MM)/, to Mr. Watts ; 
50,000/. to Mr. Walsh; 5M) or 40,000/. to Major Kili»aid'i< k ; 20, (MM)/, to 
Mr. Beraftou, besides smaller kuiuh. 
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ihe usual source of their emoluments, hut no source 
was forbidden that did not interfere with the interests 
of the Company.^ In such circumstances some allow- 
ance may be made for needy men, disposing of wealth 
which they thought inexhaustible, and which at the 
moment had no recognised owner.® 

After the signmg of the treaty there was no call for 
Mr. Watts’s services or presence at Murshidabad, but, 
as his flight would have opened the nabob’s eyes, he 
continued his residence notwithstanding the urgent 
advice of Mir Jdfir, and, even after reports of an 
English plot began to circulate, he still maintained his 

^ Major Kilpatrick, one of the best officers m their service, was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Ohief in Bengal and third in conncil, with a salary, 
in full of all demands, of 250Z- a year. Yet he had an important trust 
to execute and some dignity to maintain, and he had no other emoluments, 
avowed or secret. Sir John Malcolm justly observes that a person in 
Olive’s situation in later times would have had 30,000? a year for his 
salary and a grant from the Company for his services equal to that w'hich 
Olive received from the nabob. 

[Clive, when his conduct was assailed in the House of Commons years 
later, defended his conduct on the ground that presents were authorised 
by the practice of the service at the time, and justifiable under the con- 
ditions of a service whose emoluments were so poor, {Life of Clive, iii. 
351 ) The same hne of defence was taken in his letter to the Court of 
Proprietors when his rights were called in question {Ibid,, i 308.) 
Malcolm, in his Political India (ii 245), while vmdicating Clive’s conduct 
on this occasion, gives a remarkable instance of similar payments so late 
as m 1702, when, on the conclusion of the peace with Tippoo, thirty lacs 
of rupees were demanded and given as darhdi Ihurntch, oi* darbar ex- 
penses, to be distnbuted among the officers concerned in settling the 
treaty. It seems from the same author that the usage was recognised by 
the Court of Directors m their letter of March 1758, when they direct 
that the surplus of the sums received, after the reunhursement of losses, 
should be paid into the Company’s treasury. They add, ^We do not 
intend by tliis to break in upon any sums of money which have been given 
by the nabob to particular persons by way of free gift or in reward of 
their services.’ {Life of am, I 308.) The defence would be complete 
were the sums stipulated for under the so-called treaty with Mir Jdfir, 
then only commander of the nuwab’s forces, presents in any sense of the 
word. They were moneys bargained for the sale of a province under 
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ground, resolving not to leave liis station till he learned 
from Clive that all was ripe for a disclosure. When 
such a notice reached hhn, he went out in the cool of 
the evening on pretence of hunting. Three English 
gentlemen, who formed his suite, had previously repaired 
to a country residence from whence they joined him, 
and aU four set off for camp accompanied by an old 
Tartar soldier who had long been in the service of Mr. 
Watts. They had about seventy miles to ride without 
guides, and had to pass die nabob’s guards and to find 
boats for crossing the river, but they got through their 
journey with few adventures, and next afternoon reached 
Clive’s camp at Calna, fifteen miles north of Hfigh.^ 

Clive had marched from Chandemagdr on the day 
when Watts joined him, and at the same time had de- 
spatched a letter to the nabob, stating all the grievances 
of the British, and in fiict declaring war.® 

On the 19th he took Catwa, a town which the 
nabob had been strengtliening since his alann from 
the English, but up to this time he had received no 
accounts from Mir Jdfir, who had promised to join him 
at that place.* 

When Mr. Watts left Murshidj'ibAd, the nabob had 
gone to such extremities against Mir Jdfir as showed 
that henceforth his hostility could only be restrained 
by his fears. He had brought cannon against the 
residence of his refractory subject, and might probably 
have soon obliged him to surrender, when he was 
arrested by the intelligence of Watts’s flight. This 
event changed his resentment into alarm and trepida- 
tion. He saw that he was to be attacked by the English, 
and feared that they might be joined by the malcontents 
in his own amiy. He immediately opened a negotiation 

Orme, ii. 1C6. 
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with SIfr Jaiir, sind, as that expcriencefl intriguer was 
uiriiid to Iriist himself iu his powei*, he went himself, 
almost mini ten(le<l, to ^li'r Jafir’s palace, and, by his 
ontroaties and pi’ofessiotis, brought about a seeming 
reeonciliatioi).*'* Tliis took place on the 15th, and so 
elated the iialKib that he wi*ote a letter of defiance to 
<'liv(*, and a few days after marched towards Plassy 
with at least 15,000 horse, 35,000 infantry, and upwards 
of forty heavy guns. Clive’s force was 750 Europain 
soldiem and 50 stamen, S2,100 sepoys, and eight field- 
]>iect‘s.’* 

Mir flafir had writttai to Clive to explain the ri'al 
nature of his reconciliation, but his letter was long iu 
arriving, and beiiire it was I’cecived, a m(*sseng(*r who 
had bet'll sent by Watts ivturnetl fnnn Murshitlabiid, 
anti reptirlctl that. Im liatl stten Mi'r fhlfir and his son ; 
that the first utlmitted him alone, anti expitissed 
gtitsl htipes and wishes but pniniisetl no assistance, 
while the son receivtstl him before witnesses, disclaimotl 
all ctmnectitm with the English, anti spt)ke the language 
t»f an ojieu enemy. Intelligence hatl also been receivcil 
through Omi Chand that the reconciliation with the 
nalMib was etmlial, and that the whole plot was at an ond.'‘ 
Clivt* was perplcxtitl by these accounts and by his own 
situatitin. It hatl never btien intt'ndotl that he shtmld 
eng.tgt! the nubtib uusnjiportetl ; the rains were setting 
in ; iiis imxt mare.h woultl carry him across the river 
into the presence t»f the taitany. If he once crossed he 

** it w ui in Hnaftou’B JitjMionHf 82. 

* OIjvo’h mitlouutJ, Firnt Unporti, 14!), ^ Ortxio, ii. 3G7. 

* Tii 43 naliob'H fortio whh <iHC4)ii4WiUMl by Olivo after tho of 

MurHlutULl«i<l (MiUtiolm’H /V/rc, i. 2b4). Onao and Moraftou tnako it inucb 
more conBidorabUn OlivoV uuuiImth aru Htatud, Bouuiingly from ollicial 
rotuma, in Malcolm’H u 2fi<b 

** Clive’)# ovidonco, b'ivBtUuiMat, Mib Ijoiturs from Olivo, (ludiallouho.) 
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would not be able to return, and be would soon be 

equally unable to advance or to procure subsistence for 

bis aimy. Urged by these considerations, be wrote to 
consult the committee. He first proposed the alterna- 
tive of a halt till after the rains, during which mterval 
the British might strengthen themselves by ceiinin alli- 
ances, and, after the report of the messenger, ho again 
wrote suggestmg the possibility of an honourable peace 
with the nabob. The conomittee answcind the first 
letter like men not called on to act ; they boldly de- 
cided for an immediate action in their first panigrtiph, 
but neutmlised the decision by a qualification in the 
second. The other letter they submitted to the adiuinil 
and his captams, and concui'ml in the opinion tliey 
gave, that a decisive action was the only expedient left.'' 
But before either of these answers arrived, Olive had 
won his victory. 

After writing to the committee he had I’cccivcd 
Mi'r Jjifir’s letter, but though assured of Ids sincerity, 
he still saw the strongest reason to doubt both his 
courage and his power. C)n the Slsthe snnnnoned a 
council of war to decide 1)etweon an immediate attack, 
and delsiy till rcinforced by some of the native states. 
He lumsclf gtive his opinion l<)r delay, and w'as sup- 
ported by eight olfieeiv, among whom w'as Kilpatrick ; 
but seven others, hesided by Ooote, were for an inuiui- 
diate attack." The minority saw only the military (jnes- 
tion, but Clive know that a defeiit would be ruinous to 
the English Government, and was the only thing that 
could pieserve tlie nabob’s fi’om dissolution. At tlu; 
breaking up of the eomieil he retircid into a mfigh- 
bouring givwe, and walked about for an hour reviewing 

^ This corroH})on(U‘iiW! ih on tho ivconlw iit Uio Iiulia IIouho, 

® Sir JSyro ovidiiuco, Fh‘»iivopor(, loii; MuIcoIiu’b (>Urt\ i* 258. 
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the question in all its bearings. At the end of that 
time he returned to the lines, and, without fuiiiher dis- 
cussion or explanation, gave orders for a march.^ 

The army crossed the river next moiniug, and u 
little alter midnight they amved at Plassy, and could 
hear the music of the nabob’s band which played, as 
is usual, at the comnicncenient of every watch. The 
Ih'itish ocenj)ied an extensive gixjvc or orcharfl of 
thickly planted mango-trees, suiTounded, as is connuon 
in llengd, by a l)ank of eai-th histead of a wall. 

The nabol) was in the enti'cnclicd csunp fmnerly 
occupic<l by IhU Diilab. At ilaybresik his army issued 
out, and dr(‘W U)) in a long line, with the guns and 
elcjdiants at regular intervals. In this order it ad vai iced, 
and pn‘sente<l a splendid an<l formidsiblc ajipuiu'ance, 
Kudicient of itsdl’ to awe all hut experienced soldiers. 
(lliv(‘, ]tr<»lKi.bly to lincounige his conlcHlerates, drew up 
outside of the enclosure, but saiing no signs of su]>])ort, 
anti suilering from the fire of the enemy’s guns, he 
al'ler some time witlulrew into the grove, whei*e the 
heavy shot, though they crashed among the trees aiul 
scattered the bninches, <li<l little damage to the men, 
who went protected by the bank. The greatest annoy- 
anett tluy snd’etvd was from a small jiarty of forty 
Kremhmen, who took up a[K)sition, at a dishinett of 8(K) 
yartls, hehind the high hank of a tank, ami kujit u|> a 
sharp and well-direehtd fint fwun four lithl-pieces. This 
post could not he. attacked without exposing the Hunk 
of the assailants to tlut nalsih’s whole army, and the 
other gnus iviTi- so si-attered that no attenijit to storm 
thwii could have hci-n decisive, while any disorder 
anumg (Hive’s owii men, siteli as he had experhmml on 
a n*e<'nt (K'easion, would have plaewl him at llut mercy 
’ Onuf, li. 171 ; oviiUmco lut aliovo. 
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of an overwhelming cavalry. He saw therefore no 
resource, when abandoned by Mir Jafir, but to main- 
tain his position during the day and attack the enemy 
after daik. 

About noon there was a heavy fall of rain, which 
wetted the priming of the enemy’s guns and compelled 
them to slacken their fire. The English field-pieces 
had been actively employed, and with gi’eat effect for 
their number, but the damage told little in so dis- 
proportioned a body. About this time, however, a shot 
struck Mir Madan, the favourite and military adviser of 
Suraj-u-Doula. He was carried to a tent, where the 
nabob sat out of danger, and expired m his presence. 
The nabob liad passed the morning and the preceding 
night in despondency and perturbation, and this sight 
quite oveiilirew all remains of firmness. He sent for 
Mir Jafir, who came reluctantly and strongly guarded, 
laid his turban at his feet (the most abject manner of 
Indian supplication), and entreated him to protect the 
grandson of Ali Verdi, Mir JAfir answered him by un- 
meaning promises, and either he or liAi Ddlab advised 
him to withdraw his troops within the entrenchment. 
This advice proved fatal. The first sight of a retreat 
was perceived by Kilpatrick, who instantly sallied out 
with two companies of Europeans to attack the French 
post at tlie tank. Clive, worn out with fiitigue and 
watching, had lain down and perhaps fallen asleep. He 
started up on hearing what was passing and sharply 
censured Kilpatrick for deranging his plan, but he no 
sooner perceived the extent of the enemy’s movement 
than he determined on a general and decisive effort, and 
ordered his own line to advance. After driving the 
French from the tank, he moved on against two emi- 
n^ces nearer to the camp. This new aspect of the battle 
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drew the enemy’s aimy back into the field. Notivith- 

standing the trant of a leader, and the distrust pervading 

both the chiefs and soldiers, the cavalry exposed them- 
selves with great spirit and lost many men, tlie infantry 
also were returning to their stations, and attempts were 
made to bring back the gims, but the long train of white 
oxen by which each was drawn afforded an excellent 
mark to the field-pieces, by which they were soon either 
disabled or dispersed, lleyond the eminences wliich 
had been carried was a place where the two faces of the 
nabob’s entrenchment formed an angle. This was the 
most important point in the whole line ; it was defended 
by a redoubt with a battery of guns, and was occupied 
among others by tlie Frenchmen who had retreated from 
the tank. Agamst this work Clive directed all his 
efforts. He advanced in three columns, and expected 
a resolute opposition, but when he gained the redoubt 
he found it had just been evacuated, and entered the 
camp about five in the afternoon. The evacuation was 
occasioned by the sudden flight of the nabob, who, 
struck with a panic, leaped on a running camel and 
fled with precipitation in the direction of Murshidiibad. 

His disappearance led to the dispersion of his army. 

The rout was complete. The English pursued ; they 
found the plain strewn with tents, carnages, arms, and 
baggage of all descriptions, and they took immediate 
possession of forty pieces of camion. The troops, bemg 
promised a donation, showed no disjiosition to plunder, 
and after yoking some of the nabob’s oxen to their own 
field-pieces, they continued then* march for six miles 
further to a village called Daudpur. Dm*ing the ad- 
vance of the English towards the camp, the}* perceived 
large bodies of horse hanging on then* flank ; the.se 
were Mir Jdfir and his confederates, but as they neither 

y 
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Juno 25. 


June 29. 


assisted the English nor hung out "white flags as Imd 
been concerted, they were taken for enemies and were 
kept at a distance by the fire of the field-pieces.® The 
loss of the English was hisignificant ; only twenty 
Eui’opeans and fifty-two sepoys killed and wounded. 
The bank which had covei'ed them from the cannon had 
also prevented their being charged by the cavalry until 
tlie fixte of the action had been decided. 

On the mommg after the battle, Mir flafir joined tluj 
victors ; his consciousness of demerit made him doubt- 
ful of his reception, and be started at the chish of arms 
as the guard saluted him. But Clive received him 
with a coi’diality that speedily reassured him. He con- 
gratulated him on his accession to the government of 
Bengul, and Immed him off to the capihil to scxsim; 
the treasures and prevent the esca])e of his rival.® 

Mir J/tiir rcsiclied Mui'shidjilKid on the evening of 
the ne.\t day, and found the city in a stale of eonfnsiou 
and anarchy. On the following day the English 
anny marched to within six mih-s of tin; city, W'hen 
Mr. Watts and Mr, Walsh were sent on to confiir with 
the intended viceroy. Whether Mir diifir, when no 
long(*r under the exeitcanont of hope, was nadly alarmed 
at the emharrassnu'uls before him, or whether he 
merely aflected modesty and forbearance, it was some 
time before the two deputies could prevail on him to 
assume the dignity which be bad so anxiously desir<‘d. 
He at length consented, and was i)roclaimerl Viceroy of 
Bengal, BeluU*, and Orissa.^ 

Clive allowed things to settle before bo lumself made 
his entry into Murshidiib'id. II(j was joyiully •w'CilccjincMl 

® Olivo’s loiter to tlic Court of Diredors (MjiIooIui’b (llw, i. 

Onuo, I i'72 ; Kcraftou’s 87 ; lOJ). 

^ Hcraftou, 80. * beraftou, 01. 
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by the popiilation of that great city, who crowded every 
avenue to catch a glimpse of him and his army. Ac- 
companied by the nabob’s son, who had met him on 
entering the city, he proceeded to the palace, and was 
there received with the utmost respect by Mir Jtifir, 
and conducted by him to the hall of audience. Here 
all the nobles of the court and army were arranged in a 
full darbdr, and between their ranks the two principal 
actors advanced to the upper end of the hall. Mir Jjifir 
affecting to decline the seat of dignity, Clive led him up 
to it, placed him on the masnad, and presented a salver 
of gold coin as an acknowledgment of his authority. 
His example was followed by the other persons present, 
and Mir Jiifir’s govermnent was recogmised tliroughout 
the tiu’oc provinces. 

The next step was to fulfil the obligations of the 
treaty, and those of a pecuniary nature came fimt m order. 

At die time of the discussion of the first agi’eemcnt 
with Mir Jdfir, Kai Diilab declared that tlie whole 
wealth of the government was inadequate to supjdy the 
sums demanded, and projiosed tliat the new nabob and 
the Englisli should share equally in whatever was fomid 
in the treasury. To this Mr. Watts, who believed in 
the alleged extent of the nabob’s hoard, immediately 
gave his consent. But when Kai Diilab recollected, 
that from his office he was entitlal to five per cent, on 
all the money issued in die usual manner from the 
treasuiy, and that he would get nothing in a summary 
division of this kind, he retracteil his objection and 
agi'ecd to the stiimlatcd jiayments. His first state- 
ment proved tnic ; the whole amount to be paid was 
2,340,000/., and the money in the treasuiy was not 
sufficient to meet evi'ii a moiety of the ilemand.'-^ 

Lord Ciivo, in his letter to the Caui*t of Directors, roclvons it about 

T a 
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It was therefore settled that die English should for 
tlie present forego one half of the sum due to them ; 
that, of the half which they were to receive, two-tliirds 
should he in money and one- third in jewels, and that 
the remaining half should be discharged witliin three 
years by three equal payments. This adjustment was 
made by the mediation of Jaggat Set, whom Clive had 
stixingly recommended to Jafir, and who was now 
admitted to a share in the admuiistration ; Mi'r Jafir, 
Clive, lldi Ddlab, and he entering into mutual engage- 
ments on oath to support one another. Orai Chaud 
was present on this occasion, but as he was not invited 
to join the confei’ence, he sat down in a distant part of 
die apartment. When the party rose Clive moved 
towards liim, and said to Scmfton that it was now 
time to undeceive Omi Chand, on which Scraiton 
abru]>tly told him that the red treaty was a trick, and 
that he was to have nothing. Omi Cliand sank down 
fainting, and was obliged to be supported by tliose 
around liim. He was conveyed to his own house, wliere 
he remained for some hours in a state of stupor ; he 
afterwards betrayed signs of derangenicnt, an<l died at 
the end of a year and a half in a state of imbecility.® 
During the fii’st uncertainty caus(jd by the revolution 
die great men and rich merchants, anxious about their 
fixte, sent messages to Clive tendering thdr submission, 
and made offers of large presents, all ■which ho refused, 

one million and a half pounds (Malcolm’s Clim, i. 2G9). This would liavo 
been more than half the avowed deniands ; but Jd.fir had donations to 
his confederates and his own troops to make, with many other expenses 
absolutely indispensable to a new govoniinent. 

“ Orine, li. 182. This account of the ollecfc of his disappointment on 
Onu Oliancl has been dLsputod on the ground that Olive, more than six weeks 
later, speaks of Omi Chaud as a man still capable of being of use to tlio 
Comp«‘iny. This shows that Olive was not awaro of his hopeless condition, 
but docs nothing to shako a fact so emphatically assoitod by Onno. 
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assuring tlioin tbit he desired nothing lint tlieir assist- 
ance in settling the government.'* H e, however, promised 
his protection to some, and wrote to calm the apprehen- 
sions of others who were at a distance from the capital. 

All that was wanting to complete the settlement was 
tlic seizure of Sunij-u-Doula, and this consummation was 
not long withheld. He had reached Murshidiibad early 
on the night of the battle, but could not bring himself 
to decide on the course ho was next to pui’sue. He was 
advised to give himself up to the English, which lie 
rejected with hori’or. He meditated another trial of his 
strength in the field, and ho at last determinal to make 
his way to M. Law and retreat with him into nehiir. 
There, ho thought, he might still hold out agamst his 
enemies until he could be assisted by M. Bussy or by 
Shuj!i-u-l)oula, whose province was contiguous. He 
made some propaiutions to act on this plan, and sent off 
his wile and most of his women on elephants towards 
Behfir, but his iiTosolution agam came upon him, and 
lie remained distmetod by doubt and toiTor until the 
next evening, when the amval of Mir Jdfir compelled 
liim to acceleriite his flight. He embarked on board 
a boat, disguised in a mean dress, accompanied by a 

‘ Scraftou, 01 , Clive’s cvulence. Dunng liis examination Clive road part 
of a printed loiter to the Piopriotors of the East India Company, of which 
the following is an oxiniet. ‘ Had I accepted these oilers I might have been 
poHsoHsed of millions which the present Coux*t of Directors could not have 
dispoHsoHsod me of. But preferring the rei>ut.ition of the English nation, 
the iiitoreHt <if ilie nabob, and the advauisigo of the Company to all pecu- 
niary considerations, i refus(i<I all the oilers made to me, not only then 
hut to the latest hour of my continuance in the Company’s service in 
Bengal ; and 1 do cliallengo friend or enemy to bring one single instance 
of my hehig inihieuced by interested motives to the Company’s disadvan- 
tage*, or to do any act that could rc/lcot dishonour to my country or the 
Company in any one action of my adiuinistmtion either as Governor 
or commanding onicer/ (lloport of tlio Committee of tho House of 
OomnioUH, 148.) 
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favourite concubine and a eunucb, and carrying with, 
him a casket of his most valuable jewels. He had 
reached Kaj Mahal, about seventy miles from Mur- 
shidiibad, and was vithin twenty miles of M. Law’s 
pariy, when his roweiB became so much exiiausted that 
they were obligccl to put to for rest and refresliment, 
Durhig tliis interval ho concealed himself in a deseited 
garden, and was there discovered by a fiikir whose nose 
and ears he had formerly cut off in one of his fits of 
passion. This imin immediately gave notice to the 
governor of llt^ Mahal, who was Mir Jdfir’s brothei’, 
and SuiVij-u-Doula was seized and takai back with 
every indignity to Murehiddbad. Ho arrived there on 
the night of J uly 2, and was earned into tlie presence 
of the new nabob. He prostrated himself before his 
former seiwant, and begged with tears and prayers for 
life alone, Mir Jdfir hesitated and desii'ed that he 
might be ko^rt in confinement, but his son Miran, a 
violent and uuprhicipled youth, ordered liim of Iiis 
own authority to be put to dcatli in his prison. The 
particulai's were not known to the English till many 
montlis later, and it is still uneeitain whether Miran 
really acted without his lathci“’B knowledge. Such, 
however, was Mir Jdfir’s assertion, and on it rested 
his apology to Clive.^ 

Surdj-n-Doula was only twenty-five years of age, 
and had reigned thirteen months. His youth was 
some excuse for his insolence and misconduct, but none 
for his treachery and cruelty." 

® Orme ; Scrafton ; Sevr ul MutaJehertn, 

** Orme (185) makes him only twenty, m which he is copied by Stewart 
{nistmy of Jjcwjftl, 631), although the latter writer has stated (495) that 
he was bom at tlie time of Mfr Jafir’s appointment to the government of 
Bohdr, which by his own account (421) was m 1729-30. This would 
make him twenty-six. The M&moivs of ilm IlcvohUioih lu Bniitgal say he 
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The news of the victory was received by the English 
in Calcutta with unbounded joy, and their delight was 
increased soon after, when the first advance of the 
treasure arrived. It amounted to near a million sterling, 
perhaps the largest sum ever received at once into a 
British treasury. It was conveyed in two hundred 
boats, was escorted by a body of soldiers, and accom- 
panied by all the boats of the squadron in triumphal 
procession, with music playing and colours flying. Those 
who, little more tlian a year before, had been reduced 
to the lowest extremity of humiliation and ruin, now 
saw riches pourmg in on them beyond the dreams of 
their most exalted fancy, while their oppressor was 
crushed and their oAvn disgrace effaced by the glory 
of tlie present successes. The effect of this influx of 
wealth, and of the other advantages of the treaty, soon 
showed itself in the altered state of Calcutta. Trade 
revived and increased, new houses were erected on a 
larger scale than before, and the city by degrees began 
lo assume the appearance of the splendid capital which 
it now presents. 

The joy and exultation of the public were first 
checked by the death of Watson, which happened on 
August 16. His place was well supplied by Admiral 
I’ococke, who had been second in command ; but his 
courage, integrity, generosity, and other virtues had 
endeared him to all, and his loss spread a gloom over 
every rank and description of his countrymen. 

Whatever may have been the conduct of the English 
on particular occasions, it must be acknowledged that 
Hunij-u-Hoida bi’ought all his misfortunes on himself, 
llis unprovoked atfaick on Calcutta led to retaliation, 

wjiB twonty-livo, and tlio shorter period is quite inconsistent with the 
pai*fc ho lillod during tlio latter years of Ali Verdi. 
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and tliat to mutual distrust, and his summons to 
Bussy, with his avowed partiality to the French, de- 
stroyed any chance tlrnt reraamed of a return of confi- 
dence. He had engaged in his letter accompanying the 
ratified treaty to look on the enemies of the English as 
his own, and ought therefore to have joined agninst the 
Fi’ench as soon as hostilities broke out. If that letter 
be not regarded as equally binding with the treaty, ho 
had a right to protect the French within his own pro- 
vinces, and might wish to maintain them as a counter- 
poise to the English, but even in this case his object 
might have been effected without rendermg peace impos- 
sible by calling in a force which he would never liave 
been able to restrain. The English were certainly 
sincere in then’ promises not to attack Chandeniagor 
without his leave. If he had behaved with common 
steadiness and common honesty the neutrality would 
assuredly have been signed, the course of events might 
have turned the force of both parties towards the 
Deckan, and Bengal might not for a long time have 
suflpered fi:om the rivalry of Europeans. 

But although the irreconcilable enmity which he 
showed towards tlie English entitled that nation to insist 
on seemities, and to destroy his power if none such could 
be found, it could never entitle them to make war on 
him, under cover of apparent frankness and cordiality, 
nor to plot witli his own servants for his destruction 
while professiug to put him on his guard against the 
machinations of foreign enemies. 

As the acts and fortimes of individuals engage our 
sympathy more than those of states, the case of Omi 
Chand has led to more discussion than the important 
event out of whicli it arose. The conduct of Clive, who 
was the prime mover of tlic whole, has by some been 
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tlionj^lit wortliy of entire approbation, and by others of 
unmitigated condemnation and reproach. When impar- 
tially considered, it appears not to be capable of justifi- 
cation, but to be accompanied by as many cmcumstances 
of extenuation as can attend any departure fit'om pi*in- 
ciple. 

Clive believed that the success of his enterprise and 
the lives of his friends depended on his making the pro- 
mise ; he believed tliat it was impossible to carry it 
into effect, and he was transported witli a just resent- 
ment at the pci'fidy of his confederate and his own 
subjection to the dictation of such a traitor. Can we 
wonder if, under the influence of such feelings, he fell 
into an error which has misled the learned in their 
closets and the unlearned in their disinterested judg 
ments ? ^ lie gave the promise with his mind made up 
not to ])erfonn it, and was thence led ahnost necessarily 
into a long train of fraud ami deception which he pro- 
Iwbly never foresaw.® 

With the lionouiablo exception of Watson, all Clive’s 
c:ontemj)omrics thought his conduct not only blameless 
but meritorious. Had there been a dissenting voice it 


^ »Sc>ino of tlio boat writers on ethics maintain that as a forced promise 
.t'ivef. no nglit to the exactor, it lays no <»blig{ition on the promiser , and 
th<‘ ffouoral opinion justifies a person who refuses to discliarge a bond 
KV^ied under duress, or to pay a sum pi*ouuscd to a highwayman. In 
iAeso jiKigtuents it seems to bo forgotten that there is a duty to society 
jhfi well as to the other party, and that by it the promisor is bound in all 
/ eases to adhere to the goiicnd rules of morality. But in support of the 
' doctrine, see the numerous authorities in Pullbiidorfs Laio of NafAi.ro and 
Natiom, Book iii. chap. vi. sects. 11, 12, and 13, with Barbeyrae’s notes, 
iveniiett’s English translation, 285 

The doul)le treaty and the lictitious signature wore done in the first 
lieat, and probably with alacrity ; Inii the long course of dissimulation 
towards OmiOhaiul after ho returned to Calcutta must have given sufii- 
cient time and more than suflieiont motives for feelings of humiliation 
and almost of rept*ntuueu. 
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VIII. . ° 

assures us that ‘ all classes of people, from their know- 
ledge of Omi Chand’s avarice and treachery, applauded 
the artifice by which he was so dexterously outwitted.’ ® 
No nmnber or agreement of opinions can make 
wrong right, but where an error is general it should 
fall with less weight on each individual. 

Clive’s first object, after seating Mir Jdfir on the 
masnad, was to disperse the French party under Law, 
and within four days of the death of SurAj-u-Doula, a 
d.etachment was sent off for that purpose. It consisted 
of little more than 600 men, more than half sepoys, 
with two fidd-pieces, and was commanded by Captain 
Coote. Though this officer reached Patna, 200 miles 
from Murshid^bdd, in eleven days, he was unable to 
overtake Law, who had much the start of him from tlie 
first, and was fiivoured by the governor of the province. 
Coote, however, continued the pursuit to Chaprah, forty- 
four miles from Patna, where he learned that tlie French 
party had passed the frontier into Benares in the terri- 
tory of the Viceroy of Oude.^ 

Edm Ndrdin, the governor of Behdr, had remained 
faithful to Surdj-u-Doula, and it was towards Patna 
that the flight of that prince was directed. On tlie death 
of his uoaster he proclaimed Mfr Jdfir, but was suspected 
of disaffection, and was even accused of a design to 
massacre Coote’s detachment while halted at Patna on 
Angubt 12. their advance. On these grounds Coote was ordered to 

° Ives’s Voyage, 147. 

' M. Law seems to have been a man of considerable abilities. He 
was probably brother to the officer of the same name in the Dcckan, who 
was nephew to the famous financier and father of the French general, 
the Marquis of Laurist<.)n. He was at length taken prisoner while m the 
service of Shah Alam, and returned to France. (Biographie Univeraelh, 
end of the article Law.) 
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dispossess liiiii of his government. He returned to 

Patna ibr that purpose, and was on the point of attack- 

ing the town when he received a counter-order. A re- 
conciliation took place with the govenimcnt, and Psim 
Nsirj'iin remained in his office, btit -without any confi- August 23. 
dunce hetsveeu him and the nabob. Coote returned to 
jMurshidabab, and on the day after his arrival Clive set Septom- 
out for Calcutta. lie left the detachment under Coote 
at Casinihiizar, but removed the rest of the anny 
lo ChaiKleniagdr. 

Aft(‘r so \iolonta revolution, it was natural to ex- 
pect ti'inporary disorders, but before Clive left Murshid- 
iibiid, then^ were already signs of ])ermiuient Avuiikuess 
in ihe iK'W g;ov<>rnmenl. The great claims of the 
English had left Mi'r Jalir no mesins of gi-atifying his 
old adheranls or reAvarding those <*hiefs who had taken 
pari, with him in llui Iat,(i coiispiiutsy ; the transfer of so 
much momy lo a for(‘ign terrikny was of itself unpo- 
pular, and till* ascendamy of Kui’02)eans, hitherto oidy 
known as humble merchants, Avas odious to all classes, 
espe<!ially to tiu! Mahometans. Mi'rJafir’s oAvn character 
AVJis little (jualili<!d to i*omoA'o these bad impressions, 
lie was fe<!]»l(! and irresolute, indolent and insincere ; he 
Avasted his lime in friA^olous amusements, and embittered 
Ihe disjipjtointment of his imi'owarded friends by la-vish 
e\j)en<litnr<‘ on his oAvn pomp and iJeasures. His son 
iMi'mi, liiough so young, had, fwin his reckless energy, 
an nscen<Ian<y over him. This young man Avas rather 
popular Avith llui soldiery, from a notion that he -was 
uiiliivctiirable to tlu! English ; but bis trcacbory and 
erui'lty, his li(!Cintious and 2>rolligutc character, made 
him <leU‘.sted hy all other (tlusses of the people. Neither 
fallier nor son umhirstood the English, the most cr)n’npt 
of whom despised habitual fnuul ami falsehood. If those 
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iironnd were discontented with the nabob, he was not 
better pleased witli them. He had expected to step at 
once into the situation of Ali Verdi, and he found him- 
self not only controlled by his allies, but tied up by 
engagements to his own subjects which he was not 
allowed to breixk. The first object of his jeiilousy was 
Ihli Diilab, who till the moment when he mounted the 
nnisnad had been his equal, and who from the agree- 
ment sworn to by himself and Clive, was still beyond 
the roiich of his power. To dejmivo Rai Diilab of this 
protection Jaftr brought forward all the accusations lo 
wdiich he gave credit, and others which ho invented or 
did not believe. Riim Naniin havmg formerly been a 
dependent of Riii Diilab, was supposed to bo under his 
influence ; insiuTcctions broke out in different ]>laces 
which were attributed to him ; a body of Mar.dtas, who 
tlu'oatened Rengal from (laltac, were thought to have 
been iinifedby Rai Diilab, and the troops more Ilian 
imee mntini(‘(l for ])ay, which was su)>posed lo beat his in- 
stigation. How far Riii Diilab was concerned in any of 
these machinations is doubtful, but lu* did the naliob 
as serious an injiuy, by endeavouring to impress on the 
Knglish that lie had formed a regular di-sign for freeing 
himself by force from their control, lie himself was 
silarmed for his life, and several times shut himself up in 
his house, susjK'iiding all the finaneiiil husiness fii’ the 
state and dei>riving it of the services of the large Isidy of 
troops which was under his pemuial eomniaud. This 
state of things kc^it the city in continual agitation and 
alarm. On one oocasion during the nahoh’s ahsenee a 
<*ry was raised of an extensive conspiracy luiadeil by Riii 
Diilah to jmt the infant nephew of Riiitij-ii-Doiila on 
the niasnad, on which Mi'ran ordered the. iinforluniite 
child (n hei miirlered, and iinjirlsoni'il the, halies of Ali 
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V^crdi’s family. Temporary recouciliutioiiK were me- 
diated 1»y llio but did not last, until Cliv'o, - 

judiciously availing hiiusclf of a poidod of emburmss- 
meut, ecmv'iiiced tlie nabob of the injury he was doin^ to 
his own atfuirs, and brought about an agreement which 
Avas etfective f(U* a consideiiible time. 

The first of the insurrections alluded to Avas at Mid- 
napiir, AA'here the farmer of the revenue resisted the new 
government, but Avas brought to obc<lieneo by the in- 
terposition of Clive. The next was a plot at Dacca, to 
set up one of the family of Saitdiaz Khan, but that was 
([iielled by the local olHcers. The most serious Avas 
that, of .\ehal Sing, the farmer of Puniia, who set up a 
(jonneciion of Ali N'erdi’s faiuily smd mised a great body 
of troops. The uabol) Avent in person against this in- 
surgent, accompanied by (Tivc and the Uritish troops. 
'I’heir approa<'h broke uptlu» rebellion, and an olHccr of 
llm naltoh’s, named Ivhndim llustbi, Avho Avas s(3nt in 
udvam;e, t<s>k possession of the disi rict and made Aehal 
Sing ju’isonei*. The nabob, thus freed from his other one- 
m’t's, Avas<iagerto dispossess KamAViraiii, whilcClive, who 
knew that he had eoll(X!te<l an army, ami (cared that if 
<lriven to despiiir he would call in the Na])ob of Oud(! 
and thiow the Avholc conntry into confusion, was very 
averse to procA-iiding to extremities, lie complh'd with 
tlu‘ nabob’s Avish that he shouhl mareh towar<ls Patna, 
but he obtained his Iciwe to atU*inpt by fair nusms to 
o!»tj>in the submission of Uam Naniin, ami Avn)te to that 
officer im<h*r(akiug to gtiaiiuilee, the t(‘nns pvoposeil by 
the nnlMih. On nreiving this letter l{aui Niiniin set 
out from I’atna., and came without hesitation to the 
camp, Avhen he was ]>resente(l to the iiatioh and Avas 
eonfinm*<i in liis goA'ermmMil. Ihim Naniin on this 
oceusion Avas ipiite sineewi, ami was effectually protected 
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as long as Clive reniainefl in India, but the nabob gave 
such [)roofs <)f sinister intentions during the transaction 
as to create a great degree of alienation between him 
and Clive, and even to excite some suspicions of hos- 
tile designs against the latter. When all was at last 
adjusted, the airny returned to Mnrshidjilmd, Mir flafir 
ibllowing by a cii’cnitous route. When the army reached 
the capital, Mhnui ailccted alann at the power of Ib'ii 
Dfdab and fled to a country liouse, an act of folly which 
though in some degi'ce repairerl ])y his esirly i-eturn, 
revived the old estmngomcut of Rai Diilab, mid even 
implied distrust of Clive. 

A considerable portion of the "first payment to the 
English, which it had been agreed shouhl be made in 
ready money, was still outstanding, and the cxjKjnso of 
the jiresent expedition increased the debt, Reforc* the 
march of the anny, Clive reipiired that districts should 
be set aside from which the amount might bo collected 
on aeemmt of the English, and the nabob at this time 
conferred a further favour on the C^omjiany by allowing 
it to fann the saltpeti’C monopoly in his province, though 
at the highest rate ever paid on any fonnor occasion.^ 

Ai‘ter a short stay at MurshiilalKid, Clive procct'ded to 
(hlcutta. Despatches soon after amved from England 
setting aside Clive, who had first heen nominated us lusul 
of a committee for the sett lenient ol‘ liengal, and appoint- 
ing a council of ten, the four senior members of which 
were to jireside Ibr four months each in turn. This 
absurd arrangenuMit was the result of a compromise 
betw<‘en eontlieting inleivsts in the Court of Dirwfoivs. 
It had taken eight months to reach Bengal, and had been 

Tim tljsiriclH w<nH‘ fiulistMjucnily rusinruil bisforo tho luul 

btKiri litiviHlaiwl, jiiid a clfjxtMi of was acBi'piud as Hocuiily for tho 

reinaindor, wliich uiiiouiitwl to 200,000/. 
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flriiwii xiji 1)cfore llie ugwb of tlie battle of Plassy had 
Iweu bciird of in En<^laiid. Had that victory not taken 
place, tlie ]>lan must have occasioned the imnicdiato de- 
struction of the Rritish power in Bengal. Even in the 
sictual siate ol' aflairs it was so pregnant with dangei*, 
th.'it the members who would have fonned the rotation 
government, to the gixsit honour of their disinterested- 
ness and })atnotism, at once determined to waive the 
appointment, and with tlie coijseiit of the rest of the 
council, ollcred the goveniment to Clive. 

Clive, (hough greatly oflciided at (lie (n-atment he 
had re(‘<‘ivc<l, did not withhold his ser\ ices, but acu-eptcfl 
tlu! chargee nillioiit lu>sita(ion. This was (he (irs( in- 
slan<*eof open <lisohedience to the onlers of (he Court of 
Dimdors, which was ufterwanls so often lh(‘ (heme of 
invecl-ive against (ln‘ir servants. Tlwi e.Ktreme impor- 
tane<‘ <»f suliordination, ami tlie umiee<*ssary hnnelu's of 
it which sometimes oecurri'd in India, mtike the general 
clamour on tins subject natural ami commendable, but 
in fact the distance of lh<! Court of Dirwitors, their 
ignomuce of India, then only gnulually becoming known 
to persons on the s[)ot, (heir liability to local influence, 
and the necessary inapplicability of ordi-rs arriving at 
least a year after the exigency to which they related, 
nuule it ollen impossible to eariy their instructions 
into effei't. In the pii‘S<!nt ease ilisobedienee, saved the 
proviiK'c, and on many subswpicnt oe<*asions the most 
useful ami necessary measures were carried through in 
Imlia, in direid. opposition to tlie (iourt of Directors, 
hi this instama* a revolution of parties in the court led 
to a spe<‘dy corrcidion of their ermr ami confirnmd Clive’s 
appointment. 

The iiahoh paid a eompliiiientary visit to (!al<'ulta 
siHin ufh’r <Iliv(*’s aec<‘ssion, and, in his ahseiiee, I he long 
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disputes witli Rdi Diilab were brought to a crisis. That 
minister was desired to exliibit Ms accounts to be ex> 
amined by Miran’s diwdn, and seeing the snare pre- 
pared for him, he requested to be allowed to retire to 
Calcutta. Miran refused, and at the same time insti- 
gated a body of troops to raise a mutiny and threaten 
the hfe of tlie minister. Rai Ddlab stood on the defen- 
sive until he was relieved by Mr. Watts, who returned 
from the nabob with a permission which he had obtained 
for the minister’s dopai’ture. The removal of so power- 
ful a subject was a great triumph to tbe nabob, but ho 
did not feel safe while his enemy was at tlie ear of the 
British Governor. He had recourse therefore to new 
devices. Soon after his return to his capital he gave 
out that as he was going to pcrfonn Ms public devotions 
he observed a commotion among the troops whom he 
})asso(l, and on reaching the mosque found that Khoja 
Hddi, who was posted there with his personal guard, 
was engaged in a jdot to murder him, and to join in an 
extensiv’e mutiny for which his death was to be the 
signal. No attempt on his life was made, and the 
threatened disturbance w'as quelled with unaccountable 
case ; but Khoja Iladi was dismissed from the service, 
and S(M)n after the nabob pretended to have gsiined pos- 
session of a letter to him from Bai Diilab. In this 
letter that veteran conspirator was made to avow his own 
share in the plot without reserve, and to say that he had 
obtained Clive’s consent to it; and this was addressed to 
a man who, as the lettei’ shows, requiredno such enconrage- 
nient to induce him to go through with tlio plot. 1’hc 
iutcidion of the letter ivas to imtate Clive against Ibii 
Diilah, but the forgciy was too palpable tf> deceive any- 
body, and Clive contented himself with remonstrating 
against the nabob’s giving car to a stoiy in which Ms 
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name was so clishonouraUy introrluoed. How muoli of 

the whole plot was real and how much invented by llu? 

nabob was never fully ascertained, for Khfjja Hadi was 
allowed to dcjiart with a small escort, andwasiminlered 
by a party of the nabob’s troops in a defile throtjo’h 
which he had to pass. 

Before this, the Fi-cnch had sent such a force to 
Coi'omandol as oblip^ed the English to stand <ui the de- 
fensive, and about this time intellijroncci aiTiv<‘<l that, 
they hiwl taken Fort St. David and w<‘i“e Ihrealenin;^ 
Madras. Earnest and V(‘j)cated entr<‘aties and iiijun<!- 
tions had from tiim; to time been re(*ei\<'<l froni tlie 
Madras (Jovernnient for the return of Clive and his 
detachment to that Pr(*sideney. 'I’he tami’M* of 
the narrative! has alresidy shown tlm utt<T impos- 
sibility of compliance up t<t this period, and even now 
it was not competent for Clivi! to abandon his {^'overn 
nmnt, if ho eotild otherwise have iMim spare)!. Even l<» 
weaken his foree fttr a time, was dan}i;«*rous, ami t<* do so 
IM'nnanontly Wfmhi have been ruinous, ih*, how<‘v<T, 
discovcre<l a plan by whicli one part <»f the evil wa.s 
avoided, and rosolvcMl to send an e-\']M*<Iitl<in into ih<* 
French districts nojwoHt B(!n^^d, hy which, if h<* <li)l 
not (ftfect a div(*rsi(»n, he would at. least strik<* :it th<f 
most im]K)rtant of the. enemy’s resoiiret's. 

This rcsohition was o]>pos<*d )>y the wlioh* eonmul 
without e.xeept.ion. Besides the perilous state <tf the 
interior, tiny still looked t<> the possibility of a deM’ent 
hy the Erem-h, ami lluty thouo^ht, not without pimisibh' 
reasons, that it wouhl he an act of nnpanlonahle nish- 
ness to w<‘aken a pnivimu! wIk'H! tlufir pow<*r was so 
jmvarions, and which was of so mm-h more valm* than 
ail tho Company’s old poss)‘ssi(»ns, ’I'lie <‘.xpeditioii, 
however, sailed on (llive’s soh* resp<msihilily. it was 

z 
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conamanded by Colonel Forde, and consisted of a full bnlf 
of the troops. 

The successes of the French opened new views to 
the nabob, and he was heard to say that if that nation 
were to come to Bengal, he would assist them, nnlpaa 
the British w onld agree to renounce all their pecuniary 
and territorial claims. But although the reduced num- 
bers of the English was favoui-able to any design against 
them, none seems to have been formed. Jdfir was 
greatly in'itated by the restraints imposed on bim^ and 
felt the increasing pressiu’c of the Company’s claims, 
and he was at first disappointed to find that the mtmi- 
ficeiice of his ju'csents to Clive produced no disposition 
1o rula.': on ])ublic questions ; but he perceived how 
inseeurc his power Avoiild bo without the English, and 
he still felt r(‘V(irencc and perhaps regard for then chief. 
Clivo owed Ihese senliments as much to his steady con- 
<luet as to his services and station. He treated the 
nabob with fi’aiikiK'ss and temper, as -well as with finn- 
ness ; trusting in general to reason and sometimes to 
lime and pat.ience for attaining his objects, seldom 
pcji'cmptory nn<l mwer an*ogant. 

Not long aftcii* the departure of the expedition, 
intelligence was received which showed in a strong light 
th<‘. danger f)r Icsiving Bengsd so ill defended. Prince 
Ali G«'»har, after his escape from Delhi,® remained for 
sevenil months in dependence on Najlb-u-Doula, but 
licsiring of the distnielcKl state of Bejigal, he thought he 
might have some, chance of supplanting tJie present 
oc<;u}>a.nt of that j«*ovince. Shujsi-u-Doula, to whom 
he next, ropaiiwl, had a secret motive for encouraging 
him to make tlu! attempt., and for inducing his own 
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cousin Moliammed Kiili, Viceroy of Alluliabiifl, to enibiirk 
witii the greatest zeal in his cause. 

If the Empire had still lieen in existence, Ali Th'diar 
was a rebel, for such he had been ju'oclaimod by his 
fiitlicr at Delhi ; his claim to Bengal was a I'resh ofl'ence 
against his sovereign, for the king’s 2 )ateiit for tljat 
provmcc had not long before been sf>ld to Mir Jfifir. 
But the Emperor was known to ])e a loo] in Ihe hands of 
Ghazi-u-din, and as the riglit of tlie house of Ti'iniiir 
had become a mere matter of feeling^ It would liase l«‘en 
idle to serulinise the legnl pn-teiisions of any of il^ 
members. Ali (Jdliar’s name, supported by llu- powi-r 
and resources of iMohamnied Kiili, dr(‘W logctlici- -i 
force wliieii was at one liiiH* estimated at lo.titH) men. 
lie wrote to Olive, ]tromi,slng wliateser he cIiom* to ask 
within ih(i comjiass of the Empire; but Olive jdainly 
stated bis mlatioii to tin* nabob, whom he had n'ceoniised 
as master of the, country, and, though in geiu'ral very 
respectful, he on out! ociaisiou, when dismi.ssing tin* 
prince’s agents, told flnun that, if they should return 
with similar proposals, he w<iuhl juil. tluau to de.ilhas 
disturbers of the public, peace. This con<luct <li<i much 
to quiet the miml of the nabob, but. his knovvledg*' of 
Ids own unpojmlarity, his hsirs of treachery from IWm 
Narain, and his <loulits of the fidelity of all his troops 
and oflieers, kept, him still in great, alarm. lie even 
thought of buying off the jiriiuai with a sum of money, 
but Olive eonviimed him of the danger as well as dfs- 
gnice of such a course, ami, in eoinplianet* with the 
earnest entreaties of tin* nabob, he agreed to take the 
tield along ■vv'ith Mimn to oppose the invader. Though 
Ills foi'ee eoiisisleil of no more than r>00 Europeans and 
Sj.'itH) sepoys, he left Oaleiilla miirly strippeel of lroop^. 
While he was juvparing, ami tin* nabob potviding jiay 
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CHAP, for his ai*my, the prince and Mohammed Ki'di had ad- 
vanced into Behar, .‘uid Shnja-n-Doula, the Nawab 
Vizier of Oudo, was making open prepai-atious to follow. 
Ram Niiniin wrote urgent letters for assistance, and 
Clive gUN'c him the strongest assiininces of suppoit ; 
bat the cncjny at last rcjachcd Patna, and Ram NtiriUn 
had no e.Kpedient left hut to tem])orisc. He waited 
on (he prince and made the fullest submission, and so far 
won on Alohaiiimed Kali, that he promised to make 
him Di'wan ol’ AllahalKid. Jhit he allowed nobody to 
March aa enter the eit}^ and when at length the juitionee of the 
confodenitcK was completely worn out, he shut his gates 
and Kt.o(id on the defensive. It was never doubted at 
Murshidabiul (hat ho was suicere in his defection. The 
nu)«>b was filled with fresh alarms ; even Clive was 
misled and wrote to reproach liim. But Rs'un Ns'uiiin 
was quite in eariii'st in his defoiici*, and ludd out sUsadily 
agniiisl repeated a lt.i‘mpts to breach and storm the walls, 
At tlio end of a fortnight the British army drew near, 
and he was still booking to tiicir arrival for deliverance, 
when his dilficulties weii! at once mnoved by an act of 
unparalhiled treachery c<iminitte<l by Shuja-u-Doiila. 
Having embarked his cousin in the invasion of Bchs'ir, 
he made a show of joining him, and obtained leave to dc- 
])osi( his family in (he fort of AilahiiUid ; when admitted 
lie made himself master of the place, and, in thoabsence 
of their chief and his army, the whole country speedily 
submitte.d. Their recent repulse, followed by tliis cala- 
mity, ilisheartcned Mohaminwl Kiili’s men, who were 
afmid to face a foiiie of Shujsi’s sent to attack him, and 
ill (he eml lie threw himself on Ins cousin’s niei’cy and 
was immediately put. to death. When he left Patna, 
the prinet*, who depended on him lor liis daily bread, 
Apius. was obliged to retiixj with him. 
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At the time of this retreat, Clive’s advanced guard 
was withia a march, of Patna, and he himself, with 
the young nabob, made his entry into the town five 
days after it. The prince repeatedly applied to Clive for 
an asylum, but Clive, though he replied in tenns of 
sympathy, warned him that it would be his duty to 
make him prisoner if ever he came into his power. The 
end of their intercourse was a present of 1,OOOZ. firom 
Clive to relieve the prince’s urgent necessities. After 
reducing some zemindars in the hilly pait of Belidr, 
who had declared for the prince, Clive returned to 
MurshicMbdd, where he was received with joy and 
gratitude by the nabob. As an imequivocal proof of 
those sentiments, he conferred on him as a jdgir tlie 
rent reserved from the districts held by the Company, 
tbe value of which was 30,0001. a year. The magnitude 
of this gift, and the dependent condition of the nabob, 
naturally suggest a suspicion that such a sacrifice must 
have been extorted by the receiver, or must have been 
made with the expectation of obtaining some advantage 
in return. But on a close inquiry it appears that the 
only application made by Clive was an expression of 
disappointment, in a letter to the Sdts, that the nabob, 
when he procured him a high title from Delhi, had not 
assigned him a jdgir for the support of his dignity ; he 
begged the Sdts to apply to the nabob on this subject, 
as ho liad no intention of bringing it forward himself. 
The nabob returned an evasive answer, after which six 
or seven months elapsed, and Clive by his own account 
thought the aifair forgotten. It is certain that he 
took no further steps relating to it, for the Sdts, 
when they report their ultimate success, and take credit 
for liaving kept the nabob in mind, still refer to Clive s 
first letter as the only communication they have had 
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on the subject from him. Mr. Sykes, the llesitleut 
at Mnrshidabail, states in his evulence that he liad 
I’eceived no a2)i)licatiun directly or indii*ectly from Clive, 
and had never lieurd of the intended gi’ant till it was 
n< ttified to him by the nabob. Xo urgency had been 
shown untler ajuiarent neglect, and the anioimt to be 
giv'en \ra> left entirely to the donor.^ The nabob no 
doubt t*X2>ected some advantJige from coneiliatiug Clive, 
but he knew from former experience how little efiect 
[we&ents had hi moUilymg his strictness in 2>RbHc 
matter', and that he required no extraneous motive to 
induce him to .show his gi*atitude to Clive is apparent 
from the circumstance of his leaving him a large legacy' 
in h:.s Avill. The transaction therefore was as free 
from corruption as from extortion ; whether it was 
equally free from indelicacy on Chve’s jiart is a very 
dilferent question. 

Not long alter Clive’s return to Calcutta, he had 
to encounter a new enemy. A strong expedition was 
fitted out by the Dutch at Batavia, professedly for the 
purpose of reinforchig their settlements on the coast of 
Coromandel, but really destined for Bengal. It sailed 
in the middle of June, touched at Xegapatam on the 
coast, where it left no troops, and arrived in the Ganges 
in October. Its anival placed the British Government 
in imminent danger. The absence of the Ibrco under 
Colonel Forde, the chance of renewed disturbances in 
the inteiaor, even the uncertainty of the nabob’s dis- 
position. made its situation cidtical, and threw those 
at the head of it into great embanussment. To allow 
the Dutch to establish themselves was to give up 
Bengal, and to oppose them during peace with their 

‘ Letters from the Sets, Fu&t Repoitof 1772, 224; evidence of Clive, ibid, 
158; evidence of Sykes, ibid. 153; Clive’s Lptf^r fu iJie Ftopnetot'i>, 35. 
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nation was a violent step for a subordinate authority. 
War with Holland was indeed expected, but it liad 
not been proclaimed and in fact never took place. A 
prodigious responsibility was thus thrown upon Clive, 
and, to add to his perplexity, a great part of his private 
fortune was in the hands of the Dutch. He, however, 
gave no signs of hesitation, but acted with firmness and 
consistency from first to last,® 

The nabob sent reiieated prohibitions against the 
force landuig, which were answered by promises of 
compliance by the Dutch, Hostilities were commenced 
by the invaders, but the English had previorrsly deter- 
mined to oppose them by force of arms. 

The British troops took the field, to the nmnber of 
320 Europeans and 1,200 sepoys, leaving Calcutta in 
charge of 250 militia. They were commanded by 
Colonel Forde, who had returned after the conquest of the 
French districts on the coast, suffering severe ill-health, 
and just superseded in his command by the Couii of 
Directors. His zeal and spirit were not the least abated ; 
he took the Dutch post of Barnagor, dispersed an 
ambuscade which lay in wait for him in the ruins of 
Chandemagdr, and took up his station near Chinsura to 
await the arrival of the Dutch force. He soon after learned 
that it had landed on the preceding day and was at 
no great distance.® It consisted of 700 Europeans 

® He said to a friend who remonstrated against his ineurnng so great 
a responsibility, * A pubhe man must sometimes act with a halter round 
his neck,’ 

^ It is said with every appearance of truth, that he applied to Chve 
for final orders, which might be req[uired for his justification in so ques- 
tionable a case. Clive was playing at cards when the note was delivered 
to him, and without rising from the table he wrote with a pencil, * Dea.r 
¥*orde, — ^Fight them immediately. You shall have the order of council 
to-morrow,’ 
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and 700 Malays, with some Indian foot soldiers. The 
Europeans were mostly Germans, and the commanding 
oflSicer was a Frenchman. From their composition 
they were very superior to Forde’s force. The action 
was short, bloody, and decisive ; the Dutch had 300 
Mlled and 150 wounded. A body of the nabob’s 
cavalry which had joined Forde took an active part in 
the a&ir, especially in the pursuit. On the same day 
the seven Dutch slaps which had brought the troops 
were taken by three English Indiamen aftOT an action of 
two houi's. The Government of Chinsura inunediately 
came to terms. They engaged to pay for the damage 
done to the British merchant vessels and villages, 
and to restrict their military establishment for the 
future to 125 European soldiers. The Dutch well 
knew when they began that they would have to fight 
the British. Their expedition was an aggression against 
the nabob if he were a substantive power ; if he were 
not so, it was an aggression agamst the English, whose 
ascendancy in Bengal had, from circumstances beyond 
their control, become necessary to their existence in 
that province. 

The nabob was supposed by the English to have 
invited the Dutch, but to have changed his mind after 
the war with Ali Gdhar. It is probable that though he 
would have been glad to sec a counterpoise to the 
power of the English, he never went beyond some 
underhand assurances of fiivour in an early stage of the 
affair.^ 

This was the last transaction of Olive’s government. 
He sailed for England early in the next year. 

’ See the letters of the Dutch Governor ; First Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 1C2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Prince Ah Gdhar assumes the title of Shdh Alam — ^Is routed by the 
English under Caillaud— Operations of CaiUaud— Death of Mfran — 
Crisis in the aftairs of Murshidi.bad — Arrival of Vansittart — ^Decides 
on supi>orting Cdsim Ali — ^Terms of the treaty — Jdfir Ali deposed — 
Remarks on the revolution— Presents to members of the Government 
— Defeat of Shah Alam by Camac, and his surrender to the English — 
Disputes with Casim All — ^Private trade of the Company's servants — 
Its abuses— The Nabob abolishes all inland duties— Violent resolu- 
tions of the Council — The Nabob seizes boats with supply of arms 
for Patna— Capture of an English detachment— Murder of Mr. 
Amy att— Treaty with Mfr Jdfir and advance of the English army — 
Defeat of Cdsim Ah — ^Massacre of the English at Patna — Cdsim Ali 
takes refuge lu Oude— Insubordination m the British force — Defeat of 
Shujd-u-Doula by Carnao— Auotlier mutmy in the British army — 
Battle of Buxar — Shdh Alam joins the British camp — Capture of 
Allahdbild and occupation of Lucknow — Shujd-u-Doula seeks assist- 
ance from the Marattas — Surrenders to Camac. 

Befoeb Olive’s departure news had been received of the 
reappearance of the Prince Ali G6har on the north- 
western frontier. He was not now supported by any 
of the great chiefs of Hindostan, but was invited by some 
zemindars and some military officers who thought 
themselves aggrieved by Mir Jdfir. In his present 
state of want and despondency, however, any adven- 
ture was worth die trial J The chief of the malcontents 
was Cdingdr Khdn, a zemindar of Behdr, and to him 
the prince entrusted the duties of prime minister and 
coiumandcr-in-chicf during the whole of the expedition. 
Before he reached the frontier ho heard of the murder 

* ‘ The fijrlorn pnneo who had no house nor home of his own, wanted 
iu» better.’ (Mr ul li. ) 
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father at Delhi, and immediately assumed the 

title of Emperor ® and the name of Sh^ Alam. His 

right -was incontestible, and was generally recognised, 
and although it added little or nothing to his power and 
influence in the Empire, it made some impression in his 
immediate vicinity. Single adventurers joined him in 
greater numbers, and the neighbouring zemindars 
began to think better than they had done of his chance 
of success. He before long obtained a more solid 
advantage by the indiscretion of E4m Ndrdin, who was 
still governor of Patna, and who quitted the city for 
the purpose of meeting him in the field. 

Rdm Ndr^in had a native force estimated at 15,000 
men,® with twenty gims, but his own part of it was dis- 
contented for want of pay, and he had reason to doubt the 
fidelity of the zemindars who composed the other portion 

® [The sovereigns of Delhi are usually described as kings m the 
English versions of the grants to the East India Company The title, 
which IS rendered Emperor in the text, is probably that of Padshah, 
which was uniformly borne by the members of the Mogul dynasties and 
by Sliah -iVlam himself at the lowest point of the fortunes of the family. 
(See the Essay on ‘ Imperial and other Titles,’ Joimial of the Boyal Asiahe 
Society , vol. ix NS). Eastern titles are very various, as Malik, Sultan, 
Shdh, or Khdn, differing in Imguistic origin and in the importance attached 
to each at different times. The title Khdn was brought by the Mogul 
conquerors of Asia from the north, but on the decline of their power it 
di’ops out of history as a royal appellation. The title of Sultan was com- 
monly borne by the early Mahometan conquerors of India Baber was 
the first to take the title of Padshah. He says in his memoirs that he 
assumed it after his conquest of India. ‘Till this time the family of 
Timur Beg, even though on the throne, had never assumed any other 
title than that of Mirza. At this period I ordered that they should style 
me Padshah ’ The Imperial title now borne by our sovereign is that of 
Kaiser-i-Hind The new designation steers clear of all controversy as to 
the employment of a title of Aryan or Semitic origin, and it is said to be 
one still recognised as Imperial m the East. — "Ed,] 

® MS. letter of Mr. Amyatt, dated Patna, January 17, 1760, ‘ the 
narrative of what happened in Bengal in 1760,’ reckons Rdm Ndrdin’s 
force at 40,000 men, and Slidh Alain’s, at a later period, when at its 
highest, 60,000. 
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of his army. He was accompanied by seventy Euro- 
peans, a battalion of sepoys, and two field-pieces, which 
Olive had left as a gaiTison in the town.'* The prince’s 
army was probably not so numerous, and had no guns. 
Kdm Nardin drew up his troops at too great a distance 
to allow of his receiving support fi’om the English. 
Two disaffected zemindars changed sides in the begin- 
ning of the action, and fell on Edm Ndrain’s rear ; he 
was himself severely Avounded, and his remaining troops 
dispersed. He owed his own retreat to the protection 
of a body of 400 English sepoys who moved to his 
assistance, and who after effecting that service were cut 
to pieces with their officers, only twenty-five men sur- 
viving. The remains of the British troops made their 
way to the city through the midst of their victorious 
enemies. 

Patna was thrown into consternation by this defeat, 
but the prince made no serious attack on it. He spent 
a few days in plundering the country, and probably 
in increasing his force, but his attention was chiefly 
directed to the approach of Miran and the British. 
Colonel Caillaud (who had been summoned from Madras 
to command the army in Bengal) marched from Mur- 
shiddbad on January 18 with 400 Europeans, a battalion 
of sepoys, and six field-pieces, accompanied by Miran 
at the head of 15,000 men, and twenty-five pieces of 
cannon. On the 19th they were ■within twenty-eight 
miles of Shdh Alam, who immediately moved against 
them. On the 22nd, in the evening, as the British were 
pitching their tents, they were attacked with vigour 
by the Emperor. Miran’s troops showed no want 
of courage, but were huddled up in a mass by the 

^ We learn from Yansittart (Lette) to tlie Proprietors, 98) that the 
strength of a battalion was at that tmie 700 men 
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ignorance of their leader, and were on the point of ghdag 
way, when Caillaud wheeled up part of his sepoys, and 
took the enemy in flank. Their success was now 
turned mto a complete rout ; seventeen pieces of cannon 
fell into the hands of the English. But as lliran refused 
to pursue, the enemy’s whole force was collected again 
within two days at Behur, ten miles from the field of 
battle and thirty-five from Patna. Miran himself was 
.diglitly woundeil in the action, and made that a pre- 
tence for eoina: into Patna and remaining there for a 
week. 

At length he was prevailed on to move, but before 
he reached Behiir he found that Shah Alam had left 
his opponents behind and boldly pushed for Murshid- 
aMd. Miran and his horse immediately pursued by 
forced marches, while Caillaud moved with equal speed 
in boats down the current of the Ganges. At the end 
of three day-< Shah Alam found he could no longer 
escape along the river, and struck into the mountainous 
tract which covers the south of Bengal. Though he 
had only light horse, without guns or baggage, he was 
so much delayed by the thick woods and narrow passes 
in those hills, that it was not till the end of March 
that he presented himself within thirty miles to the 
west of Murshi.labiid. He was there joined by four or 
five thousand Berar Marattas, who had come on a 
plundering expedition from Orissa and had made their 
way so far towards the north. The nabob had had 
time in the interval to draw together some of his troops, 
with whom, and with 200 Em-opeans, he moved out to 
cover the city, where the greatest alarm nevertheless 
prevailed. Up to this time Shah Alam had conducted 
his march with skill and energj'. but he threw away the 
effects of it by hesitating to attack the nabob and push 
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on to MurshiddMd before any sufficient force could be ch^. 
assembled to oppose him. In a few days it was out of 
his power to do so, for Miran and Caillaud joined the 
nabob on AprU. 4, and the Emperor had no resource left 
but to retreat. He was followed for two or three mai'ches, 
and on this occasion, as well as on the march from Behdr, 
several opportunities of destroying him were lost 
through the jealousy, sloth, or caprice of the nabob and 
his son. Shdh Alain seems now to have recovered his 
judgment, which had deserted him in the decisive 
moment. He recollected the defenceless state of Patna, 
and determined to march with all speed to that city 
in the hope of obtaining possession of it before any 
succours could arrive. 

He reached the neighbourhood of Patna about 
April 22, and was there most opportunely joined by 
M. Law, who had hitherto found shelter in Bundelcand, 
with the remnant of the French sepoys and some guns. 

With this accession to his means for a siege, he at- 
tempted both to breach and escalade the walls of 
Patna. 

The garrison repulsed two attacks, but on the 
second the enemy had for a time got into the town 
through the breach, and they despaired of being able to 
hold out for another day, when their drooping spirits were 
revived by the most unlooked for appearance of a British 
detachment. It was under Captain Knox, who had 
left Oaillaud’s camp on Apiil 16 with 200 Europeans, 
a battalion of sepoys, and two guns, had marched 300 
miles in thirteen days, a distance almost incredible at 
that scorching season, and now threw himself into Patna 
soon after the second assault had failed. 

Next day he surpiised Shah ilam’s camp about April 28. 
noon, the hour for dinner and repose, and caused so 
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much loss, confusion, and terror, that the enemy with- 
drew fifty miles to the southward of the city, and 
remained there for a long time inactive. 

From the be ginni ng of Shfih Alam’s invasion, 
Ehadim Husdn, governor of the district of Pumid, 
though a creature of Mir Jdfir’s own, had, on some 
offence or alarm, carried on a correspondence with the 
Emperor, whom he promised to join. Had he done so 
at an earlier period, the fate of Patna would have been 
sealed. Even now it was of importance to prevent his 
forming a junction with Shdh Alam, and when he 
marched from Purnid along the left bank of the Granges, 
CaiUaud and Mfran set out fixim Rdj Mahal in pursuit of 
him. They themselves kept on the right bank, but 
wrote to Knox, as soon as Khddim Husdn got near 
Patna, to cross and intercept him. Knox accordingly 
Classed when he was nearly opposite to Patna, and 
found himself with 200 Europeans, a battalion of sepoys, 
five guns, and 300 UTegulai' horse, opposed to an ai-ray 
which the lowest accoimt transmitted to us reckons 
at 12,000 men, with thirty guns. He was therefore 
obliged to act on the defensive ; but so effectually did 
he repulse the repeated attacks of the enemy, that in 
the end he drove them firom the field and captured 
eight of their guns. Khddim Husdn now retired to 
the northward towards Batid and the neighbouring 
forests. Mfran and Caillaud followed in pursuit, but 
the monsoon now set in with its usual violence, and, 
while the army was encamped on the River Gandac, it 
was overtaken by a storm such as is common at that 
season ; during the height of the tempest a flash of 
lightning strack Mfran’s tent and killed him with two 
of his attendants. The news was speedily and secretly 
conveyed to Caillaud, who concealed it from all but the 
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principal cMefe until the necessary arrangements had 
been made and the army was on its return towards . 
Patna, at which place it took up its quarters for the 
rains.® 

The death of Miran brought on a crisis in the affairs 
of Bengal. 

The mutual irritation between the nabob and the 
Company’s Government had increased I'apidly within 
the last few months. On Clive’s departure the nabob 
lost all remains of his confidence in the English, and all 
the reverence wliich he had hitherto felt for their chief. 
Mr. Vansittart, Governor of Madras, had at Clive’s re- 
commendation been appointed to the government of 
Bengal. He had not yet reached Calcutta, and his 
place was filled for the present by Mr. Holwell, the 
senior member of council. The temporary nature of 

® Tlie campaign against ShdJi Alam is taken from Caillaud’s evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, First Beport, 158 etseq., 
and from an anonymous NariaUve of ivhat happcyied in Bengal m 1760, pub- 
lished in England in the same year, and reprmted in the Asiatic Annval 
BegHiter for 1800, as communicated by Colonel Ironside, who was pro- 
bably the author. Further information is derived from the Seir nl Mutak- 
liertn. Two points were the subject of mmute inquiry in consequence 
of charges brought against CaiUaud m Ei^land. He was alleged to have 
engaged in a plot for dethronmg Mir Jahr, and, as preparatory steps, to 
have favoured the murder of Miraii and promised a great reward to an 
assassin who was to take off Shdh Alam. We are astonished to find the 
name of Mr. Burke connected witli this wild accusation It appeared that 
there was not the slightest ground for suspicion in regard to this plot, or 
to the murder of Mfran, but Caillaud did not escape so well from the 
charge respecting Shdh Alam, He liad really countei signed a pronuse of 
Mir Jdhr and Miran to a person who had offered to murder Sliali Alam ; 
but this he did at a time when the nabob and the English strongly sus- 
pected each other of negotiating w-ith that prince, and under an impres- 
sion that the whole overture was a trick of the nabob’s for the purpose of 
putting Caillaud’s sincerity to trial It is certain that he had no design 
on the hfe of Shdh Alam, but he showed httle regard to his own honour 
or that of his country in willmgly connecting his name with so dis- 
graceful a fabrication. The whole particulars oi the inquiry are given in 
I the Appendix No. 10 to the Fii'st Beport, 238 to 249 
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this gentleman’s autlioriiy lessened his weight with the 
nabob, who scarcely concealed his distrust in every 
transaction with the English. Mr. Holwell in his turn 
was provoked at the disregardof his just demands, gave 
ear to every report unfavourable to the nabob, and put 
the worst construction on all that prince’s actions. But 
the embarrassment occasioned to the Government by its 
relation to the nabob was in itself of the most serious 
nature. As long as the treasures gained by the revolu- 
tion lasted, the Company found no difficulty in defray- 
ing the heaviest and most unexpected charges ; but when 
that fiind was exhausted they began to discover that 
the provision made for the future by the treaty was 
quite inadequate to the demands of their new situation. 
The sum of a lac of rupees (10,000/.) a month, wliich 
the nabob was to pay while their troops were employed 
on his requisition, was scarcely sufficient to meet their 
actual field expenses for the time, while that of main- 
taining the tinops when not on service, and suppljdng 
them with recruits and stores from Europe was totally 
unprovided for. The annual revenue of 70,000/. from 
lands ceded to them on other grounds would not, even 
if devoted to this object, have been nearly sufficient. 

So fiir fixim being able to make up these deficiencies, 
the nabob had not the means of discharging his exist- 
ing debt to the Company. The enormous sums which he 
had to pay at his accession had exhausted all the wealth 
at his command, and he was now without sufficient re- 
sources to support either the Company’s government or 
his own. The monthly subsidy to the troops on service 
W'as two or three months in arrear ; ® assignments for 
it had been given on the revenues of particular districts, 
but those districts happened to be the scene of the 

® Vansittart’s Natrahve, i. 34. 
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ravages of Shah Alam and the Mai’attas, and the wants 
of the nabob’s own oflScers also sometimes led them to 
encroach on the assigned revenue. This source of in- 
come was therefore unproductive, and the Company was 
reduced to extremities, obliged to suspend its trade, and 
yet unable to pay its troops, who in consequence 
showed a disposition to desertion.^ 

The nabob’s own troops were much more in ai’rears, 
often mutinied against his authority, and sometimes 
threatened his life. Add to this that the revenue col- 
lected fi’om his countrj’- was wasted by frauds and em- 
bezzlement before it reached his treasuiy,® and that 
more than one of the principal zemindars became I’e- 
fractory, withheld their tribute, and threatened fiirther 
disturbance.® Even within his own territory the nabob 
was despised for his irresolution and hated for his ex- 
actions, and for several executions and assassinations, 
which Iris fears and suspicions had prompted Irim to 
order himself, or to acquiesce in when they originated in 
tlie violence of his son. The only remedy for all these 
evils appeared to Mr. Holwell to be to depose the nabob. 
It was to be done by obtaining from Shah Alam the 
transfer of his office to the Company, on its engaging to 
pay to him the full tribute of Bengal and to assist him 
with all its means in I’ecovering the throne of his an- 
cestors.^ The seizure of the province by the Company 
might perhaps have been accomplished, but the part of 
the project connected with ShAh Alam was not within 
the verge of possibility. By setting up the infant son of 
Mfran or some equally helpless representative of the 
family of Ali Terdi, by adhering strictly to old forms, 

’ Yansittart’s i 34 and 36. 

8 Ibid 1 35. 

8 Kdiyaiiie of vhat hqtjjenfd lu Beiojul above leferred to 

^ HolwelFs Add) ess to the Bmp) lefots^ 59 and CO See also (i3 

A A 
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and keeping np tlie native mode of government, so a.> to 
atford the usual emplojunent to all classes of its subjects, 
the English might perhaps have possessed themselves 
of all real power as easily as they did ten years later. 
Such a measure, if practicable, would have been attended 
with several obvious advantages, and would have been 
free from many of the objections to merely changing 
the nabob. 

But the attempt to revive the Mogul government 
would have been an obstruction rather than an aid to 
the plan. The titular Emperor did not at that moment 
possess a foot of land, nor had he the means of influen- 
cing the transfer of an acre in any part of his so-caUed 
dominions.® We were to restore him to power by 
affording our assistance to the Mussulman chiefs and 
the Abddli Shdh, but only a few months had elapsed 
since those powers had routed the Marattas at Pdnipat 
and had nothing to obsti’uct any designs they might 
have entertained in favour of the Emperor. Yet except 
for a dutiful recognition of his title at the recommenda- 
tion of the Shah, the chiefs never mentioned Shdh Alam 
or gave a thought to his pretensions. The reason was 
obvious ; their territories were formed out of the last 
possessions of the house of Teimur, and the first step 
towards restoring that family must have been to give up 
their own sovereignty. Even such disinterestedness 
would have made the Emperor but a petty prince at 
best. The Empire had died a natural death after a long 
decay commencing with Aurangzib, and the name was 
allowed to remain solely because it had no reality, and 


* It may appear that an exception ought to be made of the city of 
Delhi, where Shah Alam’s son bore the name of Einpeior, but the real 
possessor was Najib-u-Doula, the Rohilla chief of Seharanpiir, who aluiie 
exercised any authoiity m the citj'. (Dow’s HitKhtbhni, u, ooO ) 
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interfered with nobody. The English, even the most chap. 
intelligent and best informed, entertained and continued 
for some years to entertain an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of the Emperor,® but there was not a 
native chief in Hindostan or the Deckan who thought 
it worth while to make use of him even as a pageant. 

When the council of Calcutta were on the point of 
opening a negotiation with Shdh ilam, accounts of 
Miran’s death were received, and this event suggested 
a combination by which a new model of the nabob’s 
government might be more easily effected. 

Almost immediately afterwards, Mr. Vansittart ar- End of 
rived. The new Grovernor seems to have been endowed 
with judgment and integrity sufficient to guide him 
rightly in ordinary circumstances, but to have been 
unfit for any situation in which self-reliance or firmness 
of any kind was required. The strong opinions and 
ready arguments of Mr. Holwell seem to have over- 
powered Mm from the first, and in three or four days 
he announced his adoption of the last of that gentle- 
man’s plans. 

TMs was to confer on Cdsim Ali, the nabob’s son- 
in-law, the titles and offices formerly held by Mfran, to 
- invest him at once with all the powers of the state, and 
to secure his succession to the title also on the nabob’s 
death. Cdsim Ali was one of the ablest and most 
ambitious men about the court. He had been entrusted 
with important employments and commands, and firom 
the moment of Miran’s death seems to have fixed Ms 

® HolwelPs Address to the Fro^ietois, 60, 61, 62 ; Minute of Colonel 
Cooto and otlier opposition Members of Council, dated March 11, 17C2, 

17-10; Vansittart’s Naindive^ 254-9 Clive, in denying that Slidh 
Alam still rules over the Empire, admits that he may possess a twentieth 
pjirt of it \LeUer to the rtopncfors, published 1764, 22], It has boon 
shown in the text that ho did not possess any fraction of it 
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eye on the succession. In a desperate mutiny of the 
troops at the capital which followed that event, anti 
in which the nabob’s life was exposed to imminent 
dangei’, Cdsim Ali stepped forth to pacify the tumult, 
became security for all the arrears due to the troop.s, 
and paid three lacs of rupees out of his own funds to 
appease the most pressing demands.* 

This conduct gained him tmiversal popularity, and 
led everyone to i'egai*d him as the only person fitted to 
I’etrieve the desperate afimrs of the government. Soon 
after Miran’s death he wrote to Mr. Holwell with the 
strongest professions in favour of the Company if they 
would procLU’e his appointment to the station held by 
Miran.® After Mr. Yansittart’s arrival he was invited 
to Calcutta, and the nabob’s consent was obtained 
on some pretext to his visit. After one or two cere- 
monial interviews with the Governor, he had a confi- 
dential meeting with Mr. Holwell. He commenced bj 
insisting on the murder of Mir Jafir as a necessary pie- 
liminary to his undertaking the government. Mr. 
Holwell explaining the horror in which such actions 
were held by the British nation, and the necessity for 
his renouncing all thoughts of them if he expected its 
support, he at length gave way, but with an appearance 
of dissatisfaction, and an observation that Mr. Holwell 
was not so much his friend as he had thought hm." 
Ten articles were then agreed to after much discussion, 
by the principal of which it was settled that the govern- 
ment should be carried on in the name of the nabob, 
who should have a personal allowance of 120,000?. a 
year ; that all the powers of the state should be vested 
in Cdsim Ali, to whom the succession on the nabob’s 

“ Vansittart’s Kartaiice, i Yl. 

» Holwell’s Addicss io the P,up)ietora, (37. 


8 Ibid 00. 
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death should be secured ; that there should be an 
oflfensive and defensive alliance between him and the 
Company, and that the Company should always be 
ready to support him with their army, which they 
engaged was to consist of 8,000 sepoys, 2,000 Euro- 
peans, 2,000 irregular cavalry, and 500 European 
horse. In return for this he was to pay up all the 
moneys due, and cede the disti’icts of Bardwdn, Midna- 
piir, and Chittagong to the Company. The immediate 
recognition of the title of the nominal Emperor was 
pressed by Mr. Holwell, but objected to by Casim Ali, 
and was at length allowed to lie over for farther con- 
sideration.’' 

These articles, with the omission of the amount of 
Mir Jdfir’s allowance and the number of the troops to 
be kept up, were signed on the next day but one by 
Mr. Yansittart and the select committee of the council, 
to whom the conduct of all business requii-ing secrecy 
was entrusted.® Up to this time not a hint had been 
given to Mir Jdfir of an intention of deposing him. But 
when aU was settled the Governor and Colonel CaUlaud 
repaired to Murshidabdd accompanied by a body of 
troops. At the two first interviews between these gentle- 
men and the nabob, the complaints of the Company and 
the necessity of redress were stated in vague and 
general terms. At the third, Mr. Yansittart, still in 
a circuitous and indistinct manner, intimated to the 
nabob that he must make a territorial cession to the Com- 
pany, and must transfer the conduct of his government 
to some one of his relations, so that he might himsdf 
enjoy ease and tranquillity undisturbed by public 
affairs. The fitness of several relations was discussed. 
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7 Holwell’s Address to the Propnetois, ^0 
^ Yansittart’s Yai i 101-4 
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and amongst others that of Cdsim Ali, to whom Mr. 
Vansittart showed a strong inclination and the nabob 
a still stronger repugnance. This transfer, when once 
disclosed, was pressed with indecent haste ; the nabob 
was refused time for consideration or even for retuminof 
to his palace at his dinner hour ; he was ohUged to send 
for his meal to the garden where the meeting was held, 
and was not allowed to go till he was so much ex- 
hausted with fatigue and anxiety as to be unable to 
attend to business. Nothing was settled when he went 
away, no hint was given of the treaty with Casim Ali, 
and all seemed to be left for discussion at another 
meeting. Next day he was left undisturbed, but Cdsim 
Ali exclaimed against the suspense, during which he 
said he was in hourly fear of assassination ; and Mr. 
Vansittart learning that the nabob had spent the day 
with some of the most worthless of his advisers, con- 
cluded that no good would come of the consultation, 
and determined to resort to force. 

Accordingly, at three in the morning, Colonel Cail- 
laud with the British troops, and Cdsim Ali with his 
own, marched secretly to the nabob’s palace, which 
they surprised and surrounded. They seized the min- 
isters, and told the nabob that he must make over the 
conduct of affairs without delay to Cdsim Ali. At first 
the nabob gave way to his surprise and indignation ; 
he reproached the English with their breach of faith, 
and threatened to defend himself to the last extremity ; 
but reflecting that, while in the palace, he was every 
moment exposed to the practices of Cdsim Ali, he sent 
for Caillaud, and although he still rejected the pro- 
posed arrangement, which he said would place his life 
in tl^p hands of his substitute, he expressed himself 
ready to abdicate, provided his life and an allowance for 
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Ms maintenance were secured. His oiter was acceded chap 
to ; Cdsim Ali was installed and proclaimed ; Mir Jatir, . 
who was afraid to remain a sinule uioht in Murshidabiid, 
set off on his journe}" to Ct»lcatta ; and the day parsed 
with as niucii quiet and composure as il* nothing ex- 
traordinaiy had haj)penecl.^ Never was a revolution Ottobei 
effected on more slender gToiinds, nor a greater scandal ijgu 
than the deposal of a prince by the same body which 
had so lately raised itself to power by a solemn engage- 
ment to support his title. The reasons alleged were 
Mir Jafir’s plots to undermine the British authority, 
and the cruelty and oppression of his internal adminis- 
tration ; but few of those charges would have justified 
the subversion of his government, and fewer still could 
be substantiated by evidence.^ 

^ Yansittarfc’s J'/'cirmttre, i. 109-136, CaiUaud’s JVco i itc. 

^ The following are the reasons assigned (Holweirs Aihhm to the 
Proprietors^ 14, and Vansittart’s Xarntfhe, i ) • — 

1st. That Mir J4fir from his accession formed a design to reduce the 
power of the English 

2nd. That for this purpose he cut off or drove out of the provinces 
every person whom he suspected of being attached to us. 

3rd. That he conspired with the Dutch to counteract and destroy 
our power and influence 

4th That he and his son, on three different occasions of actual ser- 
vice, treacherously deserted our cominander-in-chief.^ 

5th That he meditated a treaty with Sliah Alam and offered to 
sacriflce us 

Gth That he negotiated with the Marattas to introduce 25,000 or 
30,000 of their troops into Bengal. (Letter to Mr. Amyatt , p 6d of Mr 
Holwell’s Address to the Proprietors.) 

7th That his government was a continued chain of cruelty and 
oppression. 

But most of these cliarges may he refuted or explamed 

1st MiV J4fir, or whoever was nabob, would naturally desire to keep 
down the power of the English, and prevent its encroaching on his own ; 
but It does not follow that he had any wish to break the treaty or to 
shake a connection on which his own existence depended, 

2nd. Mir J4fir was very jealous of the English, and would not look 
with favour on any of his subjects who devoted themselves to that 
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Tlie only real apology for setting him aside would 
have been the absolute impossibility of carrying on the 
established system in conj unction with him ; and such 
an iiujiossibility is alleged to have arisen from the 
-weakness and unpopularity of his government, and his 
inability to furnish the funds indispensably necessary 
to enable the British to keep their footing in the 
couutiy. The first of these tlisqualiiications is declared 
to have been so manifest that withholding the English 
protection would have put an cud to the government if 

infcorost, but tljore la no proof of a sys^onl!^tIc persecution, or indeed of 
any persecution earned on agiiinst tliem* 

The instances inonlionod (Hulwell, A(hhe.ss, itr, 8, and Vansittart, 
i. 40) of persons driven from the country are two, Rai DiUab and Omar 
Wjt. The story of Ivdi Dillab lias been given (soo ante, i) 336) ; 
it was inoj ‘0 from jealousy ol tlio man lumaolf than of the English that he 
was ati,vjketl. i hnar liug, by Mr. Vausittart’s own account, embezzled 
the iial)ob’s luouoy oiitrust<»d to bun, and tied tho country in consequence 
(X^ansi Hart’s LcNrr to Hiv F*ropneht.s 03). Of ton i>orsons said to have 
boon made jiway with (Vausitt.irt’s 161), live wero women and 

children of Ah Verili’s family ; Homo of tho romammg fivo wero indi- 
\ idualrt whom tho uai><>]> thought dangerous to his powon or govormnont, 
hilt appear to have been connected with tho English. It is more 
tlum dnulitful whctluM* some of these murders wero ever committed at 
all, and those winch are certain were all the* w’^ork of Mfran, 

3rd. 'j’he extent of his mtercoui-se with the Dutch has been stated ; 
the utmost it indicates is a wish to see them re-established in their factory 
as a countorpoisi* hi the English. 

Uh. I’here are abundant proofs of inactivity and perha[>a of cowar- 
dice in the repeated iieglout of tlie nabob ami Miran to support Caillaud, 
but no sign and scarcely a ])osHjbiiiiy of treachery. 

nth. The. plot with Hhah Alam is founded on a copy of an alleged 
letter from the nabob to that i»riiice received through a most suspicious 
channel, and liearing olivious inarks of fiu’gery. The supposed combina- 
tion is absurd iu itself ; Shall \Iam had no quarrel with tlie English but 
for jnvveni.ing his taking possession of Bengal, a point on which the 
nabob and he wero not likely to come to ini agreement (see Mr. Holwell’s 
corroHitoiitlenoe on the subject wutli Colonel Caillaud and Mr. Hastings, 
Afliirm tf* ihi' 31 40). 

Otli. Of, the negotiations with the Miirattas, no proof whatever is 
ollbred. It, is in itself highly improbablo. 

7th. His oruelties’diave been enunioraied, and his oppressive govem- 
mont may be admitted, but our treaty gave us no right to punish either. 
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not the life of Mil* Jafir.® But if this statement proves 
the evil, it no less points out the remedy. Such a state 
of things must have compelled the nabob to accede to 
any reasonable proposals, oi* mu»t have produced his 
removal without the interference of tlie Englisli. The 
financial difficulty might have been removed by the 
same territorial cessions which were madi; by (.'tisim 
Ali, and if it were true (as is asserGsl) that ili'r Jafir 
would never have coine to terms williout foice, it 
Avoidd have been better to ha\e used force for llie 
attainment of moderate concessions (ban for (lie (o(al 
destruction of an ally. The terms odered u ere worst* 
than deposal ; Mi'r diilir might have aeet |)((‘d a mini.'(er 
named by the British, but the transfer of all his powers 
to Ciisim Ali wouhl have been the signal for his own 
C-xecution, 

But the best re[»ly to the allegetl imj)ossihili(y of 
maintaining (heir relations with Mir flsilir is that il, was 
to him the Mnglish government was obliged to iX’our 
after an unsuccessful attempt to sujijiort his rival. 

In return for the good service reeeive<l from them, 
Cdsim Ali presented tlie Governor and the mendMirs of 
the select committee witli 200,000/. It does not 
a])pear that they were inlluonceil ]>y the ])ros|H!ct of this 
reward, which was not stipulated for, which tliey de- 
clined at the moment, and which was paid to tla'in at 
(litfereut jwriods after a lung interval." Still it was a 
disgraceful ju’oceeding. 'I’lic committee had no prele.xt 
of losses sudered or risks run, ami the money was t<» 
be drawn from a government the imiioverished state, of 
which was one of the strongest grounds for tlm involu- 

“ ViWiHitiart'H L KJO. 

” First Report; <»f tho Coiiimitioo of the IIouho of <!t>iamouH, I77-, KU, 
103, and 104; also Tliinl Report, 310 iJ, ami Appendix, -lOti 1. 
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CHAP. tion. Mr. Yansittart received 50,000/. : he had at the 

time an allowance from the Company of 18,000/. or 

19,000/. a yeai-, and earned on trade on his own ac- 
count besides.* 

The whole of the transacLious connected with the 
change of government had been conducted by the 
select committee. When they came before the whole 
Council, Mr. Verelst, Mr. Smyth, Mr. Amyatt, and 
Mr. Ellis recorded their disa]>probation of the measure, 
partly as objectionable in itself and partly because it 
had been concluded Avithout cousultmg them. This 
was the commencement of an opposition which led to 
serious results. The iladras service, civil as well as 
military, having now been long accustomed to wars and 
negotiations, seemed more likely to furnish men capable 
of political duties than the factories and commercial 
.Mgeiicics of llengal. For this reason Ijord Clive had 
exerted his influence to procure the nomination of Mr. 
\’'ansi1i.ai’t to succeed him, superseding Mr. Amyatt, tlio 
.senior civil servant of Jlengal. The aiTangemcnt was 
regfu’ded as an injury, not by Mr. Amyatt alone, but 
by the Avhole ol‘ the Bengal service. The opening of 
\hinsittitrt’s government, was therefore looked on 
Avitli no lav<iurahle eyes. 1 1 is first act, which was so 
<lucsiionablc in itself, Avas the worse received as coming 
from him, and as the knowledge of this feeling made 
Csishn Ali unite himself more closely with the Governor, 
th<jy came to be regarded as forming one party, and the 
Com])any’s sw-vants Avere equally ill-disposed to Mr. 
N'ansitfiu't and his nabob. These gentlemen, under the 
influence of such prejudices, Avere ill prepared to control 
them by <*nlargc(l notiems of their duty. Accustomed 
to buy and sdl according to oi'ders from England, they 
* Vausittiiri’B hviivp to ihe rpiypritiiont, 138-40. Soo also 82- 4. 
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saw notliing even of trade beyond its <k‘tailh. Tlu'ir 
views of tlie Company’s intere-^ts were, tlierefore, con- 
tracted, and the sudden change in ilieir own situation, 
the acquisition of poAver, and tlie r‘xainj»les of rapi«l 
fortunes gained among their fellows, sometimes made 
them lose sight of those interests altog(‘ther. The 
means they took to gratify their imj»atienee to ejirich 
themselves often brought tliem into collisi<m witii tin; 
native funetionaries, and (liongh now elated with tlie 
])ride of conquerors, tlay retaiiu'd a lively inipresMon 
of their former dejK*udenc(‘, and thought it an act of 
spirit to repel what they still called the in-tilenee of their 
fallen rulers. 

Wicked and unprincipled as the new nahoh liad 
shown himself, he was in many resjieels well suited to 
his situation in refei’etiee. to the Company. Ileuas fond 
of husiuess, attentive, to order and eeoiKany, vigilant, 
active, and acute. He soon hroughtahonf a relbnn in his 
tinanccs, and cleared off all the nnmeroiis encimihran(!eH 
that had heen left to him by Mi'r dufir. lie redimed iiis 
army from 90,000 men to 1(5,000, and y<‘t. increased 
its efficiency more than he dimini.shud it in numbers, 
lie made great advances towards bringing his /.emlndars 
into obedience, and would have <lone it eirectnally il' he 
liad remained long enough undisturbed. Such (pi.'dif.ie.s 
and such accessions to his power, if not balanced by 
equal defects, niiglit liavc made him formiilable to the 
English, hut his constitutional timidity re.-.t rained him 
fiMin any hold enUu’prisf*, ami the disalfcet ion produced 
by the severity of his exactions and his siispicioiiH 
temper must ever have retaiiuul him in <le})endenee on 
the sujjport of Ids allit's. It is pr<»hahle that Ikj would 
have hee.n ut all times jealons of his antlutrity, and that, 
when opportunities offered, ho would haves emleavonred 
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to encroach on the English Government ; but he would 
not have pushed his intrigues so far as to endanger his 
safety, and on the whole there was every reason to calcu- 
late on the stability of the alliance. But the feelings 
which have been described on the part of the English 
led to a series of provocations which would have driven 
the most feeble and the most prudent of mankind into 
resistance. 

On his flight from Patna, Shiih Alaiu had withdi-awn 
to a position about fifty miles south of that city, and 
not far from the countiy of the hill zemindars. Here he 
remained inactive and undisturbed during the troubled 
pcrio<l between tlie deatli of Mfriui and the deposition of 
Mi'r Jafix*, his troops were reduced to a miserable con- 
dition, but after the ivainy .season he I’apidly increased 
his numbers and soon after Casim Ali’s accession he 
received an invitation from the zemindars of Bardwdn 
juid Birbiiiji, who had I’cvolted, to pass through the 
mountains as before, said join them in their own country. 
Tills ])]an would have bi'ought him into the immediate 
neigh bourh<x)d of Murshidsibsid, but it was frustrated 
liy the promptitude of his antagonists. Cdsim Ali 
moved in person against tlio two new insurgents, and, 
allliough his own tiNiops were uusueec.ssful, the rebel- 
lion was almost immediately pnt down by a British 
<letaehm(>nt wliieh ha<l accompanied him in his march.® 
Orders had previously been despatched from the Goveim- 
munt to the officer commanding at Patna to attack 
Shiih Alam without delay, and tlicy wei*e carried into 

Mr. Aiuyatt, in a MS, letter dated Patna, N’ovomber 6, 17C0, 
describes liis force as a sot of lialf-starved, water-soaked banditti, grown 
from negloiit into a formidable army, 

VaiiHittart’s Narmthr; Hiur itl MutnkJurfu, 

Holwol], Jtvfiiftddon of a iMtor tCv;., 22 ; Vansittart’s Narrative, 
j, 142, 
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effect with great K[)irit by iMajor Carnuc within a fort- 
night after he took the command. The naboli’s troops 
having demurred as usual, he marched Avithont them, 
leaving them to folloAA'^ as they chose. He found Shah 
Aiam posted on a considerable rivei’, which Jie crossed 
unojiposed, drove the enemy from ]>Ohitiou to position 
with his cannon, and at length dispersed his army Avith- 
out the loss of a man killed or Avounded on his oAm 
side, and without oneof his men liaA’ing occasion to fake 
a musket from his shoulder durhjg flu* whoh* a<‘fion.** 

M. Law, with thirf<;(‘n French ollieers and fifty pri- 
vates, Avere taken prisoners, being the only part of the 
ai’iny that did n<it fly Avilh pn-eipilalion. ( hving to the 
slackness of the naluib’s cavalry, who had Joined him 
to little purpose!, Major (iarnac eouhl not ]>r<iV(’nt the 
enemy from partially reassembling’, but Ins albrned them 
no time to recover tlu‘ir e<Mniige, and, iifter reliisin}* to 
negotiate for sonu! days, Shah Alam gav<* himself up 
to the English, ajul flu! zemindars retire<l to their for. 
tresses.” 

Major ('arnae n-eeived the Hmjutror Avilli the utmost 
eeremony and escorted him to i’atna, Avhere an alh»w- 
mico of lot)/, a day (afterwards iiien*ased to 1J50/.), AVas 
fixed for him at the naholfs e.\|>ense.‘ The news of these 

^ Oolonol Inmsitlu’rt Narrative, Aatfifh* Atnuittf Itnjlifft' Jot' iSUO, 
24, 25. 

Ct)l<>iienrnnHi<3tj’Hnarraiivo,<SW/' f// TI m- Ituli.'iii liMioriatt 
i« fttruck with Uie kIiowu hy haw in Iiih r^Hihlancf*, iln* 

and couriosy oi ihrma in hin {.roaiui4*nti nf him, ami ilio cordiality 
hofcvvoou hmi and his cajitorn from Urn tnoimmt of his Htirrcndt'v. IVlajor 
Oarnao’K rt‘iK»ri of liirt victory to tho (iovcnimoiit w cImructoriHtic of the 
writer and of iho iimoH It ctnumuncoft thuK : MUinilcmeu, Tiiu mea- 
sure of my wihLoh is lillod, and I haves had U»o gocwl fortunei to answor 
the oxpectati(»Ji» f»f Homo of yon and to disajipoint tho dillidomio of 
oihor«.’ Tho alluHion !« to Iho (lovornor, with wlnmi ho was tdloudod 
(MS. letter dated January 15, Iflil). 

* CJolonul Ironttido ; *SV/r ul MHUikhvriu^ ii. 155, 
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events soon brought Casim Ali to Patna ; he was dis- 
satisfied with the expense thrown on him for maintaining 
the Emperor, and was distrustful of the use the English 
might make of that prince’s name in case of any dis- 
agi’eemcnt witli himself. These feelings were not alle- 
viated by the channel of his intercourse with the Emperor 
and the Pritish Government. Major Carnac was a 
devoted adherent of Clive (whose private secretary ho 
had been, and with whom he was a favourite). He was 
naturally opposed to the reversal of his patron’s mea- 
sures in the case of Mir Jiifir, and was strongly pre- 
judiced against the present nabob. He had been hurt 
i)y some dispai’aging expression of Vansittart’s which 
came to his knowledge, and was now elated by his suc- 
cess against the Emperor, to whom he detennined to show 
himself a generous conqueror. From these motives he 
treated the nabob wilh marked slight, while he behaved 
Avith the id most deference and humility lowards Shiih 
Alum. The, nabob’s resentment as Avell as his jiolicy 
1(><1 him (o do bis best to disgust this favoured guest 
Avith his jiresont resid<‘nce. He refused to meet him 
except at the Company’s factory, Avhich might be re- 
ganlcd as neulnil ground, ami he is accused of having 
excited a serious mutiny among the troops that still 
adheml to Shah Alum.® 

Things Aven* on tiiis footing Avhen Major Caniac was 
remitvcil from Patna. I’hat officer on his assuming the 
command had informed the Government, in reply to an 
order to supjiort the nabob in a particular case, that ho 
should do so in that instance, hut lhatthc British troops, 
AV'hilc he commande-d them, should never be made the 


(idfiiifl Irousitld’H A'lorx/iuf, ; H>‘h- id Mnlnkerin ; lotlor from 
(iuutluiiuii) <tf tli« Oitmmil (mcliuliny Major 0.wnac), Aitijendix 
Uttijori, 25ri. 
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instrninents of violence or oppression ; anrl liy an equally C'jup. 

uncalled for declaration in public darb-ir at tlieir first J 

meeting, be gave great offence to the nabob, who felt the March » 
insinuation conveyed no less than the open disrespect, and 
perceived the effect wliich such an announcement must 
have on all who were inclined to resi^.t liis authority. 

Other disputes arising with Major Carnac, tlie Govern- 
ment took the first opportunity of superseding him in his 
command.® It was afforded l>y the an-ival of Oolone! 
(afterwards Sir Eyi*e) ('oofe from iVhulras as eom- 
mandcr-in-chief in Bengal. This distinguished olKcer 
disapproved of the nanoval of ^lir .Tiifir, ]»ijt came to 
Bengal determined to avoid political discnssimis and t«< 
endeavour to reconcile his (!ollcagii<‘.s, wilh all of whom 
he was on tenns of friendship.'* Ihil his employment at 
Patna forced him to take a decided line. lie. found fix.' 
nabob highly imtaled, jeahats of tlx* Brifish <x)niniandcr, 
and ahirined at tins intrigues u hh'h he supposed to Ik* 
carrying on hetween fhat ollicer and Shah A lam. JILs 
distrust was so uppareni, in his lujgleef or reje<*iion of 
Coote’s advice, and in other niatter.s, fhat Coote, natu- 
rally of a fretful tenqxjr, Ijeeaiiic ju'ovoked in his turn, 
and being surrounded by nialeonfenfs and in stane sort 
at the head of a formed opjiosition, he was led to put 
the worst consfruetiou on all the naholfs acfioixs, and 
to allow things to run info a sfate of gre.aier o-\aspera- 
tion than that left by Oarnac.’’ 

They began, liowev<'r, with ninfiiai civility. 'I'he 
first ])oint they luxl to sef.lhi was that about Ihim 
NarsUii. Tliis man, it iiuiy Ixi rwiollectcfl, was governor 

“ Major Canuc’fl lutiiWH in Vai)«iilparfc’« Narmfm*, i, 182 aiul J8f» Hue 
also tlie saiiio voliimu, iKiJ-JM and Jf>8. 

^ His ovidonco, First 105, 

*' Yansititart’s JSlamttUr aiul luUura from Colonel Otsdu aiul iho 
Nalful), i. 105 200. 
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of Behar at tlie time of Siir^j-u-Doula’s fall, and only 
. acknowledged the new nabob on condition of beino- 
guaranteed by Clive against any change for the worse 
in his condition under his former master.® He had 
been steadily protected by Clive, and was so at first by 
the present Government,’' but the question how far pro- 
tection should be earned was not without difficulties. 
On the one hand Bam Nar.iin asserted that he was 
persccute<l merely on account of his attachment to the 
English, and on the other the nabob declared that 
lie wirhlield the whole revenue of his province, and made 
use of the British pi-otection to render himself in essen- 
tials an independent prince.® 

These comidaints were at their height whan Coote 
went to Patna, (ind the Government requested him to 
investigate and r<‘port on the real state of claims, and in 
the mcjiutime to jtrevent any oppression of B.dm Ndrdin 
and to maintain him in Ids government.® Mr. McGwire, 
tint chief civil onic<T at Patna, Avas associated in the 
impiiiy. Tiiough disjosed to put the best constraction 
on the conduct of Bain Kfinlin, Coote began the inves- 
tigation with every intention to do justice, but between 
the adeckid delays of Bam Narain and the impatience 
of t lie nabob, ho Avas not able to make much progress.^ 
The tjovornment Avouhl noAv have been justified in 
dictating some terms of compromise to both parties, but 

“ SOO p. 

Loiter to Mujtir Oaniao of February 1) ; Vansittarfc’s Narrative, 
i. 180. 

” Major Oaruae’s letter, AppotiUix to First Report, 257 ; letter from 
oertn .111 (^‘ntloinen of tlui Oouucil, Appendix to ilio same Report, 25(5. 
Tiiu Nabob’s iii vol. i. of Vaasittjtt’t’s Narmiim; Mr. McGwire’s letter, 
Appendix to First R eport, .S28. 

*' LtiKer to OoJoind (jo(»U» ; Vaumttot’s Narmlioe, u 101-2. 

^ Loiter from 0<»louol Ot»oto, Appendix to the First Report, 250 ; 
Nabob’s letters in Vansittiirt's Narrutioc, 
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of doing .so they gave way to tlie clamours of 
the iiaholi, <lirc*cto<l Coofc to remove Kam Narain from 
his government, and after^vards left him to settle witli 
his own superior, only stijjidaling foi* his exemption 
from jHJivonul ill-usage. IJcfore these oi*ders arrived 
l\Ir. 3lcGwire had been di.smissed and Ham Nurciin 
entertained hojx-s ofgi-cater sai)port from his temporary 
successor Mr. Ilay ; but the orders from Calcutta wei-e 
j)ercmptory, a guard of sepoys which had been detained 
at his house was witiidrawn. aud he was left at the 
mercy of tiu* iiaIiol» oidy ftr tie* stipiiljition above 
mentioned. He had Is'fore oll'ensl aOjOOd/. in lieu of 
his arrear.s iis the ul tiio.'-t sum he could possibly raise, 
but fnuling hiiiiM-lf deserted and threatened hy the 
nahoh he agreed to pay otM),tH)()/., on W'hieli he was 
rt’leaseil and nsa'ived a <lr{‘ss of honour from the jiahoh 
as a mark of his helng reslortid tt) favour.® Up to this 
lime mt vioh'iiee was us<‘d totvards him,’’ hut how the 
eiigagetiHMifc broke. oJl* or w'hat subsoijuently heeame of 
Ihiin Nan'du <l<«*s not appear until tw'o years afterwards, 
when hc]M‘rislH‘<l in tin! g<ineral nia.ssacrcof the prisoners 
during (Visim Ali’s flight.' 

If ('arnae and (.’o<j1a! favounid the alleged defiiultcr 
tliey did ."o I'rom ikj sordid niolives. Coote refused a 

in Appt*ii<li\ Nt» I lt» ilio Third llopurfc, JS27- 

IVM. 

LttliM' ii'tuii Mr Ha,v, d.iiMl Svploinhcr 7, in lliu h*iiiio 

Ap|H‘inli\, i>r»o. 

* jVlujnr Third fh'pnrt., ItOh , hI Mttlnhhnht, 

i. 2d7. piM'jioiJH who IumI hold iindor Itniii JNuram’s 

cHiaTi^ilIy ilmsi* <'iii}»htyc(l in rovc-nuo (lejiartiin'iits, were 
iitttimuiHni Hinl hail tiu'ir pnipriiy mu/ud ; Homo wore lIo^f(<^d fco force 
tf» diMcdttHo tthurc their jnoiiuy whh duixwitcd. Ihiai Mariiia pro- 
luihly iwaptMl Kiaiihir tiub'itaa^ut in (;(»aH4N|uoaco of the Htijmlaijon with 
the liritmU (hivurtiau'id. <Msim Alt wuh cajmhlu (»f aay lajibslice or 
rriudty, hut ia ihiH tiiHiaan* hat oilViicoH rmild iu»t have remained coa-* 
<*eah!d. 
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bribe of 55,000?. to give up Ram I^aram, and Camac, 
besides indefinite offers from the nabob, rejected 5,000?. 
from Rdm Ndrdin’s intended successor j ® but Mr. 
McGwire, who was still more zealous on the side of the 
nabob, was not so fortunate in the evidence of his dis- 
interestedness. He had received 20,000?. (as a member 
of the select committee) on the nabob’s accession, and 
he now accepted of 7,000?. or 8,000?. on pretext of some 
public occasion.® It would not be just to pronounce 
that these presents, or those of a similar nature made to 
others, were given as bribes or immediately influenced 
the resolutions of the receivers, but they hung like a 
millstone round their necks ever after, and if they did 
not impede the freedom of thefr action, always led to a 
suspicion that the weight was not unfelt ; Clive alone 
felt no embarrassment from benefits conferred on him, 
which his services entitled him to regard as rewards 
for the past, not retainers for the futui*e. 

Another source of contention arose from the con- 
tinuance of the nabob’s suspicions of Shah Alam. 
That prince had at last agreed to remove to Oude, and 
Cdsim Ali had engaged to pay to him 260,000?. a year 
on account of the revenue of Bengal ; one half of the 
first year’s payment was to be issued on his quitting 
the province, at which time also he was to be formally 
acknowledged as Emperor. He set out accordingly for 
Shuja-u-Doula’s country, where he was received with 
every show of respect and then consigned to neglect 
and insignificance. But the credit afforded by the 
English to his pretensions gave him an importance in 
the places under their influence which he did not 

® Coote’s letter, Appendix to the First Report, 259. Camac’s evi- 
dence, Third Report, 300 

® Mr. McG'vnre’s evidence, Third Repoit, 300 
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possess elsew here, and for this reason he continued to 

he an object of jealousy and apprehension to Cdshn Ali. 1 

Major Camac had accompanied him to the frontier, and 
on taking leave begged as a personal favour a con- 
firmation of all the Company’s privileges throughout 
the Empire. Shdh Alam promised compliance on con- 
dition of a pecuniary consideration, and (perhaps 
insidiously) offered of his own accord to add the 
Diwdni of Bengal on similar terras. This office in 
strictness conferred only the superintendence of the 
revenue, but in hands so strong as the Company’s it 
involved the control of the administration in all its 
branches. The offer was therefore likely to alarm the 
nabob, and was on that ground rejected by the Goveim- 
ment of Calcutta, and the whole application was 
censured as unauthorised and officious.^ But other 
measures of the Grovernment itself did away the effect 
of this moderation. They had again taken up the 
scheme of restoring Shdh iilam to his throne ; Coote 
was ordered to be ready to march to his support, and 
some correspondence to which this led came to the 
nabob’s knowledge. Cdsim Ali probably thought that 
the project of the British Government was only a cloak 
for some more rational negotiation, and he ascribed the 
communications which took place in connection with it 
to a plot for the transfer of his office of viceroy from 
himself to a descendant of one of the former nabobs, 
and in this he supposed Coote to be a principal actor.® 

SMh Alam having passed the fi'ontier, the nabob 
agi’eed to proclaim him king as had been promised, and 
the principal people about Patna had been assembled 

See the correspondence in Yansittart’s ITariative, i. 255--C4 
^ First Keport, Appendix, 258 , see also paragraphs 32 and 33 of the 
letter m p 256 
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for that purpose, but wlu;u the clay drew near the 
nabob, cither from timidity or some secret motive, 
refused to enter the town unless the Bi’itish guards 
were I’cmoved from the gates. This seeming caprice 
provoked the English commander, soiue angry messages 
Avere exchanged, and at night information was brought 
to Coote that the nabob was about to attack the town. 
Cootc kept liis small forccj on the alert din’ing the 
night, iiml about dayluHiiik he rode to the nabob’s camp, 
attended by his usual escort of a company of sepoys 
and some liuropcian di’agoous. lie alighted at the 
licad-f[uartors, and as the nabol) had not yet left the 
tents appropriated to liis women, people were sent to 
call him, and Cootc entered tlui recr‘i)tion tent with his 
pistols in his hand, after surroiimliiig it with his troops 
to guard against treachery. As the nabob did not 
appear Cc)ote mounted his horse, and nfler riding x’ound 
till! camp, where he foiiml all fpru!t, he returned to the 
town.*' This act of haste and imlLscretion made it 
impossilile to kwp Coote, wit.h tlie nabob. He was 
recalled to (’aleutta along wit.h Carmic, who would 
otherwise have siiciieedcd liim, and the command 
devolved on a captain subonlimitc to the civil chief. 

The. rough treatnieut whicli the nabob received 
fiDUi the military eominamk'rs was respect and courtesy 
eompared t.o what he suhsenueutly met with from the 
civil servants. 

One of the last acl*« of Clive’s government, had been 
to sign a letter to the Court of Directors, pointing out 
the, bad <!on.se(iue.nces of the harsh language, in which 
they were ace.ustomed to nildrtiss their servants, and of 
the iiiliuence, of private favour and enmity which ap- 

’’ litlliii’H m Viumi(.bu'l.*H Xuiiuihn', i. a;»8 aiul 24.1, aiul 1ns 

ni iilfiuii*. b’lMt, ItciHJi'l.. JiH!. Nabiili'H U'Ucr, .Siirivtiee, i. 210. 
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peared in tlioir dispensations of censures aii<l re\vur<ls. 

This reruoustrauce was not itself a model of the urbanity - 
which it inculcated, and it gave such disjjleaMire t<i 
the Court of Directors that they dismissed all the 
niombcrs of the council who still remaimjd in India, 
and positively ordei'cd them to lx: sent Ijome by the 
firat ships. 

This measure, together with the prcA-ious retirement 
of some of the councillors, throw out t]i()s<5 who liad 
concurred with Mr. Yansittart, and inf.roducc<l others 
vehemently opposed to him. Mr. Hastings, who was 
one of the new coun<*illors, alone supported line < Jt>\enior 
in the subsccpient transactions. ,\bove all. (he removal 
of Mr. McCwire necessarily eoiderred the, eliielWhip uf 
Patna on Mr. Kllis, a man of strong ju’ejndieew and 
ungovernable temjKU’. 

He had scarcely tahen eharg(! of his olliee when he, .Vco iu- 
gave signs of his disjuisition towanls tin- nabob, but ’I'mi,* '* 
his first act of ojien violeucic ivas about two mouths 
later. An Armenian nanuid Antooii, who held the .liumno-. 
office of (Collector of a ilistrktt, either jairehased or look 
by force a small (piuntity of saltjmire, for the use of thtt 
nabob, Irom one of the people wdiost* business it a as to 
make it. This was seized on as an infringiiuient of th<( 
Company’s monopoly, and Antoon was ap])rclien<h‘d 
and sent down to Cahmtta in irons. lit* was con.sin ttt 
Cregore, another Armenian, who was in high favour with 
thonahoh, and was supposed to he hostile to the Kiigli,-!!. 

His offence was iherellmi treated at ( ’ahmtta as a niost 
stidous airront, to the natitm. Some of tlu! council 
thought he shoidd Is! puhliely W'hij>pt»l, anti one (Mr. 
dohnstone) strongly iirgctl eutting off Ids cars ; * hut. 
common sense at last in .some degree prevailed ; lit* 

* VftnHiUm*rH A'<o‘/v«//iv% ii. U, 
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was sent back to the nabob to be punished, and was 
. made over to him and dismissed from his service, after 
a confinement of three months and a journey of 900 
miles.® About the same time, Mr. Ellis having i-eceived 
information (which proved to be unfounded) that two 
European deserters had taken refuge in Mongln'r, the 
nabob’s principal fortress and the place he Jjuil lixc<l 
on for his usual residence, sent a company of sepoys to 
demand the deserters and to search the fort if tiiey wore 
not given up. The commandant refusing to admit an 
armed body into his fort, Mr. Ellis exclaimeil against 
his insolence and declared that he would not withdraw 
the sepoys until a search had been allowed. The 
nabob remonstoated in terms of the highest indigint- 
tion, but the British Government took no step for abf)ut 
three months, when it interposed a sort of modiatiem 
between its own servant and the nabob, uiwl the <lis- 
pute was with difliculty compromised.'' Mr. Ellis 
withdrew his sepoys, but from this time the iial«>b 
refused to have any further communication with him. 
It is obvious that Mr. Ellis ought now to huv(! Ixm’u 
removed to some other station, but he was suj)p<>rtcd 
by the majority of the council, and the I’eprasentatis e 
of the British Government remained in open hostility 
with the ruler of the country. Alarm was added to 
the nabob’s disgust by the unguarded language of Mr. 
Ellis and other members of council, who foretold his 
early deposition as a consequence of orders from Kngliuid. 
Their threats were in some measure supported by tin* 
vacillating despatches of the Court of Directoi*s, which 

” Correspondenco in Vansittarfc’s Narmliw, i. 300 300 mid 33:t. 

and con-ospondoueo iiiHurtod, i. 300 1*1 ; .-iIko 

320 to the end, and ii, 1-11 
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•svore privately circulated among the natives and neces- 
sarily readied the nabob.'* L_ 

Tlie.se a]tereation.s made an impression thi'oughont 
the country. A conspiracy aguin-st the nabob was dis- 
covered, iJiu principal actors in Asdiieh were put to 
death ; and among the lettei's inteicepted on that 
occasion was one encouraging a poweiTul zemindar to 
engage in it, on the ground of the ajiproaching hosti- 
lities with the English, in which the nabob was sure 
to be (lri\en out of the country.'’’ .Ml these evils were 
inagnlfied by (he naliob’s fears, and perceiving, as he 
thought, an intention to forei; a ijuarrel on liiin, he 
became appntlieiisivc of an open and immediate atiack. 

Aware of tile dangei'oii.>. eons<‘(|ii(‘ne(‘S of a «‘ouilnu- 
aiiee of siicli duisions, .Mr. Vansiltart prevaih*d on the. 
board to depute .Mr, Hastings to I’aina, litr the purpose 
of attemi>tiug a rceoindliation between .Mr. lOlIks aiul 
the nahoh. lie liiih'd, as might have been exjiected, but 
his mis.sion brought to a crisis a ijueslion which hail 
long beim rising, which ailected the intcivst as well as 
the pride <if the parties, and which soon ran to a height 
that ahiioist jireelnded n^joneiliation. 

The Mogul’s grant to the (Jompany exempting 
their goods from mistoms was coiielicid in general terms 
and aeeompanied hy no limitation, but its obvious 
meaning wa.s to eonfme. the exemption to e.xjiorfs and 
imports. It was given, like <iueen Elizabeth’s grant to 
the same dfeet, for tlie jmrpose of encouraging foreign 
(•ommerc<‘, and not for that oi* conferring on an alien 
<'ompuny a luonojioly of all the internal tnide of the 

' lit V.iuHitan’l’s Narntfiei', ii, Cl 7(), with Ihh own 

riiitmrlvH. 

Vuji,siUarfc*H ii. IJ» IfJ 
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Empire, In. this sense it had been understood by both 
parties, and had been acted on up to the deposition of 
Surdj-u-Doula.® A’&.ev the ascendancy of the British 
■was established, Lord Clive used to obtain from the 
nabob exemptions from internal duties in favour of 
particular persons, but those were always conferred by 
special passes from the nabob, and were never (unless 
secretly) assumed as a matter of right, or claimed under 
the Company’s passport. In the weaker Government 
which succeeded, the Company’s servants and other 
Europeans began to claim exemption without the 
nabob’s passes ; their agents did not always produce 
even the Company’s pass, but hoisted a IJritish flag 
which, from the awe inspired by it, was a sufficient pro- 
tection to any cargo, even when used without authority, 
and by natives tmconnected with the English. This 
abuse was often complained of by Mfr Jafir, but it ha<l 
now risen to such a pitch as to eat up all that part of 
the nabob’s revenue that was derived from customs and 
transit duties, and to throw out of employment all of 
his subjects who had been accustomed to live by the 
internal commerce. The privilege had only cxisU*d 
(even under the nabob’s passes) since 17.56, and in 
1762 every attempt to question it was received with as 
much surprise and indignation by the councE as if it 
had grown venerable under the sanction of ages.^ 

® An attempt was made almost at the outset to apply it to internal 
trade, but this pretension was at once put down by the viceroy of the 
day, and was never after renewed. (Orme, li 26.) 

^ For the recent ongin of the trade, see Orme, li. 20 and 2G ; Mr. 
Hastings* correspondence in Lord Olivers time, find other papers in ilio 
first section of Yansittart’s Ifarrcdive ^ Scraf ton’s obsorvatnuiH on Vaii- 
sittai-t’s Na)}ative, the minutes of Vansittart and Hastiii.tjH, mid the 
nabob’s letters in the above Kun'utm, On the other side T know iiotliiii^ 
but the minutes of the councillors given 'in Vansittart’s N(irndh(* and in 
the Appendix to tlie Third Beport. Their argument generally is that ilio 
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A still worse couscquonce of the interference of 
Europeans with the internal trade was that it filled the — 
<'ouii<ry with commercial agents (gomashtas) of private 
]n‘rM»ns, Kuch of these was as proud and as rapacious 
iiN hi^ master ; lie sold custom-free passes to people 
uiK'oiineeted with the Company, he took the goods of 
the matiufactiirers and other dealers at his own price, 
and In-at or imprisoned anyone who attempted to resist 
him ; he interfered in all affaira in the village where he 
was slat.ione«l, an<l, Inang sm’o of support from the 
Itritisli authorities, he, set the greatest of the nabob’s 
tiiVuMTs at delianee. If any of those functionaries had 
jiiril (•noitgh to maintain his authority, a detach- 
nu'ii of ^e]loyh from the nearest factory soon pi;t a stop 
to his interfewnei* and often eaiTied him off as a piasoner 
to answer for liis insohaice. In arldition to tliese 
lieeii-ed harpies, atmther swann cai’ried on the same 
oppr<‘'sions unthjr their name. They i)retended to be 
gomsishtas of ICnglish g^aithimen, and dressed up people 
liki' thesep(»ys and the hadgexl messengers of the Com- 
pany to enl'oree th<*ir orders. The consequence was that 
tlitf whole eountry Ixjcnme a scene of confusion and alarm, 
as if it. ha«l been sufrering from the occupation of a hostile 
army.*' Mr. Vansittiirt had before this received many 
eomplaints of thes(! disorders and had entered on a plan 
ft»r restraining tluan, hut he does not seem to have laid 

t Ilia's anitil ilu* OimijMUiy tliii priviloao of the mlanil trade custom 

fii'o; mill tlial they worn wroiiafutly kojit from tli© enjoyment of it by 
Uii' uhImiIw Hiit.il tlioy Irt'iiimo hIi' 0U{1' vnouab to do tboiiisolves justice. 

" l'’orflii‘ jiiiicfijiliiif's of till* jjomiiiibtas and of the European agents,, 

MW* Hill slatoiiiMiti of tin- nabob ami bis ofiicors in Vansittart's Narraim ; 
tlio kitlnra of .Serjeiwit Hrego, iliiil. ii. HI, and those of Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Senior, iii. 4ta til s Inml Glivo’s letter to the Coui-t of Direetoi's, 
imr. 1 a, Thin! lUiport., JKM j Hentfbm’H /m Faniirffarf, 38 ; and 

mimy other anthoritlus. On the oppiisito side the accusations ai-o only 
iiii-f by a flat denial. 
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anything before council. Mr. Hastings liad warmly 
opposed them from the very beginning in the time of 
Mir Jdfir and Lord Clive, and had always maintainc<l 
that the Company’s passport should only l«i given to 
ex]^)oi’ts and impoi'ts, and that the nabob should be 
allowed to do himself justice in all eases where goods 
were not protected by that ])assport, and whcr(! agents 
m the countiy belonged to anyone «‘Xcei)t the ( ‘onipuny,'* 
On his present journey, or ratlier voyag<‘ t<» I’aln.-i, he 
was surjmsed to see British flags in many villages and 
on almost all the bouts that he met on the Canges. 
He considted Mr. Yansittart on the subjeei, and by 
the time he had to encounter the nabob’s <‘oniplainfs, 
he was prepared to lay a paper helbre him in which wcire 
specified the ponits on which he might dire<’t Iii.-! own 
officers to check abuses without inf(!rlering with flu* 
rights of the Company. The nabob approv«‘d of I he 
temis, but said it woidd be imp(»ssible to <*arry fhem 
into effect as long as every chief of a factory had flu*. 
power to employ Ibixjc to resist his aufhorify. lie 
therefore required that ai’ticles should be drawn up in a 
proper form under the. seal of the (Company and the 
Governor, and if necessary those of the <;o»nci!.' 

A long and dangerous illness of Mr. S'ansitfart pre- 
vented the prepai’ation of such a document, and us the 
degree of control which he had hitherto been abh* to 
keep up over the abuses it was to I’cmcdy was removed 
by his absence from council, they niultiplie<l with uslon- 
islfing raifidity, aud complaints jioured in from every 
part of the country. The number of agents ami of 
private Euro 2 ioau adventurers increasiwl ; lluy c\'torl.eil 
presents, decided causes, intcrlcro<l in ])ublie business ; 

» Soo his lottors wnlton in 1758 » in Vjiusii tort’s Ninriifiin-, i. !i(i ttU. 

‘ Mr. Hasliugs’ loUoi-s, ViUiwtUirt’s Niurntiu-, il. 78 !«!. 
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ill i^liort were going on to usurp the whole adnimistra- chap. 

tioii of the province. Some of them also, w'ho lield 

olliccs or farms from the nabob, refused to obey orders, 
or to pay what was due from them to tlie treasury. 

A t tbe same time as loud complaints came in from the 
cliicfs of tbe Company’s factories. They said tbe m- 
soleiice and outrages of the nabob’s otiiccrs had in- 
cnsased to such a degree as to put a total stop to their 
business ; ilr. Ellis threatiuied to oppose force to force, 
and others applied for reinforceiucnts and called for 
supplies of aiumimitiou, as if they were on tbe very 
lirink of a war.’*^ 

Tliest* imlicalions ol‘ a rupture alarmed even the 
eouneil at ( ’alculla. L'bey sent orders on all sales to 
I'orbid (be use. ol' force. ; tbey agreed that Mr. Vansittart, 
uecomjiaiiied by .Mr. Hastings, .should repair to tbe 
nabob and emleavour to bring about an ailjustment; 
and even after those genlleiiieu were gone they con- 
tinued for a lime to conduct, themselves with a laudable 
moderution. In fact tbe council was as yet composed 
of tioinpurative.ly reasonable! memlicrs ; four only wei'e 
prtiHt'id., tbe rest being employeel, aecoi’ding to the 
custom of tbe tliiy, a.s eliiefs of the different factories. 

Mr. S'ansilturt tliereforc set out with strong hopes October 
of ellectiiig an arrangement, suid with an iiujircssiou on 
bis mind Unit be ba<l full power’s to enter on the re- 
quisite engagements with the nabob. 

'I’be meeting took place at Mongln'r, when tbe nabob 
renewed all bis <iomplaints and jmxluced some letters 
from Company’s servants e.\presso<I in disrcspectful and 
ineiiaeing' language towards his govei’nmeut. To give 
weight to bis demand for retlress, be announced that if 
it. was not speedily grunted be would abolish all internal 

VttUHiUart’a ii. 10‘.) 101, 
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cuetoms throughout his dominions, since at present 
they scarcely yielded any revenue and only served as 
protecting duties in favour of the English mono}i<*]y. 
It appeared also, by reports received by Mr. Vunsittiirt, 
that the nabob’s officers and the peojde of the country 
showed a marked spirit of resistance and liostili ty to 
the Europeans and their agents, and that tliroc or four 
sepoys had been killed in one place and a goiiia-slifa in 
another. 

The times seemed therefore to admit of no delay, 
and after frequent consultations with the nabob, Mr. 
Vansittart agreed to terms which wore comprised in 
nine articles, and which he forthwith rei>orte<l to the 
council. 

The substance was that the Company’s passport 
should only be granted to goods imported or inlendo«l 
for exportation ; that aU other goods should tak(! pass- 
ports from the nabob’s custom-houses, paying tla* duly 
beforehand, and being liable to no dcteiif ion afterwards ; 
that boats furnished with the Coiii])aj)y’.s pas,sj»ort 
should in no case be detained, but if' if was suspected 
that the goods on board exceeded the niiiount speeifietl 
in the passport, a complaint should Im) niad<‘ to the 
nearest English officer ; that all boats without passports 
should be confiscated, even if sailing ulong wilfi tlmse 
provided with the Company’s passpoi’ts, mnl that the 
same rule should apply to boats cariying artieh's of in- 
ternal traffic under the Company’s passjwu’tclaiulcstiiiely 
procured ; that the gomdshtas should tradts liktj otluT 
merchants, and should be fully protected by the native 
government, but that all acts of op]>ressiou or oili«*r 
ofiences which they might commit slumld h<i pffnisb- 
able by the nabob’s magistrates. IJ.ogulat.ions wen* 
also included for tlie protection of the gomdslitas from 
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O[»profisioii, and severe pani.slimcnt Tvas promised 
uftaiiiKt any of tlic nabob’s officers who sliould offend 
in that ivs]>cct. 

The duties to be paid wci*e fixed at nine per cent,, 
wbicli was that nominally paid by the Mussulmans ; 
]»ut as those last i)aid at a variety of different places and 
wc‘1’0 liable to detention, imposition, and exaction, it was 
re(!koncd that their real payments did not full short of 
fifteen jier cent, at least. 

A letter conlaining the above terms was written 
by j\Ir. Vansittart to tlu: nabob, and everything being 
s(itll<‘d to the mutual satisfaction of the parties, Mr. 
N'ausiilart set out for i*atna. 

At I’atna ho met Mr. Hills and incpiirod into some 
dini’ri'uoos bolwei'ii him ami the nabob’s govcimor of 
Ilehiir. They were unimportant, and Mr. Vansittart 
puss(‘d a doeision on them whi<*h he thought had been 
a<'(juie.scod in by both parties. 

As h<* passeil Mong’lnr on his return he stopped one 
day to H(K! the nabob, who was just setting out on an 
e.xpodition against Nepal, the mountainous principality 
which has since stood so stubborn a contest with the 
Ih'itish.*’ 

On January iJ<S he arrived at Calcutta. 

ills re[«)rt on the agri'cment (including the sub- 
sfanee of flic terms but not the leltor to tlie nabob) had 
.some fime before roaolu'd the board, which determined 
fo defer the diseussi(»n of it until the Governor should 
arrive. Hut this reasonable intention was rendered 
fruitless by the folly of the nabob. 

It bad bts'ii si'tfled between Mr, Vansittart and him, 
tliut no use was to be mad<i of the agreement until 
ibe Governor should have reached Calcutta, Tt was 
f Viinsittnrt’# Nitrndm' (iacludiJig the ciirrospf<i«loiiuo), ii. 141- 194. 
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then to be laid before council and instructions fraincd 
. on it were to be sent to the different factories ; at Ibe 
same moment the Grovernor was to forward cii’cnlni* 
letters from the nabob to his cliief officers, %rith Avhicli 
he was provided for the purpose. Yet no sooner ivas 
Mr. Vansittart gone, than the nabob, either from im- 
patience to assert his own independence or from a wisli 
to fix the terms on the British Govcniment before tlien* 
was time for the council to object, sent copies of Mr. 
sittart’s letter in all directions, together with injunctions 
to his officers to carry it into immediate efleef.. I'liis 
precipitancy defeated the whole an-angement. Not only 
did it set aside the authority of the counf'il, but it saiu*- 
tioned the confiscation of the property of those persons 
who had embarked their fortunes in the internal trade 
before they knew that it was to be forbiddc'ii. As if (o 
comj)lete the ruin of his own cause, the nalmb in one of 
liis letters directed that the present insf-ruelion> should 
not be enforced against any trade carrie<l on by Mr. 
Yansittart or Mr. Hastings. The first intelligenee Ihe 
board received of Mr. Vansittart’s letter was llirongh 
a Persian copy sent by the nabob to one of Ids o\mi 
officers at Dacca, who triumphantly communiealed ii to 
the chief. The council, naturally indignant at the slight 
put on them, determined to take every means of r<‘V(‘Vs- 
ing Mr. Yansittart’s proceeding. Tluy called in Major 
Carnac, though he was not entitled t,o a swit at tlle.ir 
board except when military affairs were undei disi'iis- 
sion, but who was one of the most activ<>, though not 
always the most prominent, of the opponents to t.lm 
Governor’s measures.^ IJis admission to the <!oiineil 

‘ It is alleged by Ml-. VniisitUH timt Major Onrixw- wrolo nil fli,- 
mnnites recorded by Mr Aniyati, llio osleiisiblc lt««l ..f tlio oi,i«,wl,oii 
in council (Nairahre, ii. SI’S), .lud Uiai, lio and Mr. Kllix u.-iv Ihc 
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liiida luatevial ofFoot at this crisis. He concurred in a 
rcRolntlon lliat the regulations made by the Governor 
WITH dishnuourablc to the council as Englishmen, and 
ruinous to Ihcir trade and the Company’s ; that the 
isMio of them by the Governor was a breach of thdr 
privileges, and that instructions should be sent to all 
tiu! facitorios lo suspend acting on them. A still more 
(l(i<‘isive stroke was suggested by Major Camac himself ; 
it lo call in all the absent councillors, except Mr. 
Ellis and the chief at Chittagong, who were at too great 
a dislanee, aixl by this moans the persons against whose 
proro<*dings Mr. Vansittart’s measures had been directed, 
and who each rogardt'd him as a personal enemy, were 
brought 1og(>lhor to judge of his conduct. A council 
was liuis formed which Clive himself might have proved 
unahU* to control, and lo which Mr. Vansittart could 
scar<'<*ly ofh'r any n'sistancc. He was ill fitted by 
jialurc 1.0 hear up against the reckless counsels and 
vclienu'iil language of Jiis opponents, and ho was ren- 
dci’i'd ((‘(‘hlfT than usual hy the consciousness of his 
)«‘<ainiary obligations to the nabob, and by his being 
iiimself engaged in the inland trade, though without 
parlsiking in the .■ibuscs.'’ Ilis colleagues pressed him 


of a party wIhksc* o1»j(*ct it was lo force a rupture with Ctisim Ali 
!t IS fnu* that Ma.p>r Cariiac corrosixmded with Mr. Ellis 
ill cipher, and was Lho centre of all the coiTcapondcnce of the mal- 
CitnfcnlH Ihi'oiivihoui the civil .scivice, Imt it does not appear that he and 
Mr. Klim hail any plan for hrin'jfin^ on a rupture, though hko all the rest 
of their f»arty they looKed to it with plo.isnu'e. 

•’ He had in fact just riu'eived the 50,000/. promised to himself, and 
the a0,000/. for t’oloni'I daillaud. Tho money w^as paid to him at Monghir, 
llnmgh thi* circumstau<*e wm not ihcii known to the Board. See Third 
Itcporl of the lloitHi* of (hmiinouB (1775)i appendices referred 

to. Hvii also (J.iillainrs eviilence, First Iltiport, 101, and the extract from 
Vaiisitt art’s letter them quoted. It must, however, ho romombered tliat 
Mr. Vansittart Inwl long hef»*re taken his lino on the question of the 
inland trade. 
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hard on those points, treating him as the hired advocaie 
of Cdsina Ali, and accusing him of oppressing their 
trade to promote his own. 

When the full council met, Major Adams, whose 
claim to a seat rested on the same ground as Major 
Oarnac’s, was admitted to the board, which then 
consisted of twelve members. 

At the first meeting of the lull board, Mr. Amyafl. 
brought forward an appeal from Mr. Ellis against, the 
Governor’s decision on the disputes at Patna. 

On the same occasion Major Oarnac pi’CHeute<l a 
letter representing the hardship of his I’cmoval from 
the command at Patna, and reguestiug to ks re- 
appointed. 

The first subject of consider’ation was Mr. Ellis’s 
appeal from Patna. There were three points in 
dispute. The first related to a privilogo<l bascar set 
up some time before by the English, and t,his tin* 
council ordered to be done away. Tlic other two arose 
from a plan for completing the fortifications of the 
town. It included shutting a small gate in one j)lac‘e 
and carrying the wall down to the ri\'er at anr)t Inn* w lu*r<* 
there was a large space entirely open, llot.h of l!ie.s(! 
alterations were inconvenient to the English residents, 
and the second of them would have protcet(«l t.lic town 
against the factory no loss than against other assailants. 
It was decided that the nabob shouhl ho reqnc>st(‘(I to 
open the gate and throw down tlie new jiart of t,lie 
wall, and that if he did not comply, Mr. Ellis shouM 
be instructed to do it by force. 

The discussion of the customs on inland trade ne\t 
came on. As this was the great question on whieli tiui 
existence of the nabob’s govoninicnt was to depend, it. 
is worthy of observation that it was one in whittli the 
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( 'f)inj«my bad no interest whatever ; tlieir dealings 
wcTC in exports and imports, and the internal trade was . 
entirely in the hands of private individuals. 

'riic board first came to a resolution, that in his 
b'tter to tlio nabob the Governor had exceeded his 
powens ; a decision which if it had not been accom- 
panieil with violence and invective, would have been 
justified by the fact. 

They ne.xt resolved, the Govcimor and Mr. Hastings 
alone dissenting, that the King’s grant entitled them 
to tnale in all artieb-s enstoms-frec. Seven out of the 
twelve, howev<-r, were of opinion that a small duty on 
s!ilt (two and a half per cent.) should be allowed to the 
nabob, it l»eing carefully explained to him that it was 
•rranfetl of favour and not of rigid..* 

With regani to native agi'iits (gonnishtas) it was 
re.Nolved that they shoultl not }«i under the control of 
the nabob’s gov<-rnnicnt ; that., with ri'spect to 
weavers, jictty traders, tnnl all others who received 
adv.'inees of money for goods to be jirovided, or were 
indebted for goods iKuight, the agents should retain 
their power to call siu'li persons to account ; hut that, 
ill the c-\<‘nt of their having eomiilaints against the 
(tllieers of government or their (h'peiidcnts, they should 
riivi apply t.o the, loeal oHuht, an<l if they did not 
reei'ive innn(‘diat«‘ si'disfae.l.ion, they should forward 
their I'ase to the chief al the faetory, who should take 
eogni/.anee of it aial dtanand, or exact if ne<'(!ssary, the 
sutisl’aefhtn the ease, riMpiin'd, Comjdainis against 
agents, from whatever ipiarter, were to ho made to the 
eiiief, whose deei.sion was to be final. In short, the 
agents W'er«' to be the, only jiidg<‘s in ail their disputes 

*' Ti»i’ luiinitiw ou iliin ifJH'HtHUi will ftHUul in YitiibiltarlH Nufnt" 
hn, n, :wi!f 

(! O 
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with private persons, and the cliief of the factory in 
. those with the nabob’s dependents. 

This resolution was opposed by Mr. I lastin^s alone, 
even the Grovemor admitting the necessity of it. The 
great argument was tbe known injustice and corniplion 
of the native officers, which would make it im{tos,sii>Ie 
to carry on trade under tbeir authority. To this Mr. 
Hastings replied that we had carried it on formerly, 
when we had much less chance of redi’css than at 
present, and added the following sti’iking testimony. 
‘As I have formerly lived among the country |K?o[>Ie 
in a very inferior station, and at a time wlien wo were 
subject to the most slavish dependence on the govttrn- 
ment, and have met with the greahist indulg(‘nc{>, ami 
even respect, from zemindars and officers of govesm- 
ment, I can with the greater confulenee deny ilie 
justice of tin’s opinion ; and add further, from repeat.e<l 
experience, that if our people, instead of enteting them- 
selves into lords and ojiiiressors of the country, 
confine themselves to an honest mid fair trade, they will 
be eveiywhere courted and resiiccted.’ ^ 

When the nabob heard of the rejection )»y the 
council of Mr. Vansittart’s agreement, h<‘ di<l not 
attempt to conceal his indignation. In answering 
some remonstrances which he roceivcsl at the same 
time, he retaliates by setting forth his own wrongs ; 
he complains that his aflairs are transfitrred fr<»m tin* 
Governor with whom he used to negotiate, to a Ixtiiy 
of gentlemen many of whom he understamls aiv 
inclined to seat another person on his masnad ; he 
says that he had ceded territory to psiy Muj Mnglish 
tioops to fight for him, and now he was told they were 

^ B'oraio aobatoseotIiommntojuHl,.iu(,t<-(l, uiKl r„rlh,. 

Vansittart’s Narrative, in. 1 5. 
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to be employed against him ; that he was to bear the 
expenses of the province, and the English agents were 
to eat up the revenue ; that every complaint against 
Ills officers was believed, but that no attention was paid 
to his complaints against the agents. ‘ I must cut off 
my officers’ heads,’ says lie to the Governor, ‘ but you 
have no power to punish any person that creates 
mischief under your administration. Your order is 
absolute with respect to my people, but you have not 
the least command over your own.’ 

He concludes liy saying that, for as many boats as 
there are at I’atna, he cannot get one to ci’oss the 
Ganges ; the very boal.s he Inwl provided for hiniself 
liad been seized by the fa<'lory. In the course of his 
letters he more than once declai’os his readiness to give 
up t.he government, wliich he says it is impossible to 
carry on on such terms. 

The <!ounciI nnswored the nabob’s remonstrance 
thnuigh the Governor (whom tliey compelled t.o ex- 
plain that he was only tlicir organ) by announcing the 
resolutions they had come to regarding the customs, 
and at the same time nmcAving the statement of tlieir 
grievances, demanding the imnishmeut of the ottending 
oHicers and reparation for their own losses, and stating 
that they have referred the nabob’s complaints to the 
gentlemen of the factories, and whatever injusticci they 
may luive committed the board will take care to see 
they malc(! amends for.” 

Things were now so obviously temdiug tiO a crisis, 
that the board resolved to try W'hut could be done by 
u pcii’sonal communication with the nabob, and they 
<I<‘t«*rminud on sending Mr. Amyatt and Mr. Hay to 
Monghi'r for tliat purpose. 

^ Corruspoiulozico in Vaiwittart’a -/Varra//M*, in, <» liO. 
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But before tbe mission set out, the peaceable settle- 
ment of disputes bad become more improbable (ban 
ever. Tbe effect of tbe nabob’s orders to bis oflicers 
to act on Mr, Yansittart’s letter, and of those of tbe 
board to resist them by force, began to be felt. In 
many places the goods of Europeans were stopped by 
tbe local authorities, in some tbe nabob’s oiHccrs were 
made prisoners by tbe English, and at a few, allrays 
and bloodshed occurred between tbe parties. But tlu; 
most serious contest was in tbe neighbourhood of 
Patna, where tbe nabob in person was op})osod to 
Mr, Elbs. He was at this time on his return from bis 
expedition to Nepdl, where be bad been defeated, and 
bad just passed Patna on his way to Mongbfr. Obstnic- 
tions such as were generally complained of having 
taken place in his neighbourhood, Mr. Ellis d(>(u(!hed 
three companies of sepoys ‘to clear tbe Company’s 
business’ — ‘and seize all who have interrupted it.’® 
Their first acts were to apprcliend a collector of the 
nabob’s, to send him off to Patna under a guard, and 
to place a party of twelve sepoys in tlie village where 
be resided. Tbe nabob, incensed at such an ouf,rag(‘, 
almost under his own eyes, sent 500 liorse to release 
bis oflS-cer. They missed the escort, but attacke<l the 
village ; tbe sepoys defended it gallantly and lost four 
men, but were at last overpowered, 'riuj Company’s 
native agent there was taken prisoner ujul sent to tlu! 
nabob, who released him.’' The nabob complained to 
the council, and (on March 24) they answered him 
through the Governor, highly approving of Mr. Kllis’s 
conduct, declaring that they should insist on a com- 
pliance in every point with their resolutions and de- 

Mr. Ellis’s letter, Yaujaittiui’s Nttrraiirr, iii. iJO. 

‘ Vansittart’s Nurmi lii, 44 {ind HI. 
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mands, and that if the nabob opposed their people in 
the execution of their orders, they would- look on it as 
a declaration of war.® 

Before this letter was despatched intelligence arrived 
that the nabob had fulfilled Ids foimcr thx’eat, and had 
abolished all interaal duties for two years, thus throw- 
ing oj)en the trade of the counti’y to his own subjects 
on the same footing with that usurped by the British. 

I’his intelligence transported the ruling part of the 
council beyond all b<xunds of reason. All declared it 
a violation ol‘ the Company’s rights ; sonic jironounced 
it. an act of usurpation t<» remit the Bmjieror’s customs 
without his leave, though they had themselves accepted 
both exemjdions and territories as little sanctioned by 
the Kinperor ; others <lenled the right of a nabob whom 
they had raised to th<* sulKdidarsldj) and supported 
by l’or<'<! ol’uriiis against the King, to cinjdoy tlie power 
‘ with which they had Iwon pleased to invest him’ to 
undermine their royal privileges and ruin their trade ; and 
one member derided the notion of the nabob’s possessing 
any independence in his own territory, and treated the 
asscTtion of such a right as more worthy of his hired 
agents than of members of that hoard. All agreed 
that, he should he r(,‘(|uir<*(! to racall his romissiou and 
collect the dutit'S as hefon*.” 

'fliis was the tone a<lopti‘d hy men who seven 
years before ha«l lived in slavish dependence on the 
nabob’s governmeni, ami who hy th(*ir subsequent 
traatu'H had acapiin-d no right or pretence for inteiiering 
in Ids inttTnul aclministration. The motives they af- 
fected wen* proportionutl to the greatness of their jirc- 
t«‘nsi(ms. No j)no liinted at the danger to their illicit 
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gains ; it was tlie hononr of the factory, the dignity of 
the dustuck,* above all the glory of the nutiou, whicb 
were to suffer by the suppression of smuggling. Soon 
after this angry council, accounts w<tre r<‘cci\t*d ul 
another engagement between one of Mr. Ijllis’s detach- 
ments and the nabob’s troops j'"* and about (he sanu* 
time the result of a former dispute led to >>til] more 
irritating proceedings. The nabob’s deputy in charge ol 
the division of Dacca had put a stop to all tin* < 'oiiipaiiy s 
trade in that district, and had kien guilty of outrage 
and oppression towards some of their dependt‘n(.s 'I he 
council ordered three of his subordinate oflieers, who 
had been the instnunents of his violein*e, to be .‘-ent 
prisoners to Calcutta. On their oxaniinutioii at. that 
place such proofs came out of IhtMleputyV active and 
inveterate enmity to tlic English as would lia\e 
justified a wuir with Osisim Ali if he failed |o piini.-li 
the offender ; but instead of itisisting on this atonement, 
the council adopted their usual pi*a<‘tice, aiul orderetl 
the deputy to bo sent a prisoner to (!aleutla. and thi' 
treatment of one of the most <*onsiderabI« per.'*on«. in 
his dommions was dee^dy resiinted by the mdiob.'' 

In the midst of these tninsaetions, tlu* nabobk 
answer to the Governor’s letter announcing the resolu- 
tions relating to custonis and goimishtaH was weived. 
Though wi’itten in the usual style of compliment, it was 
filled with cutting reproaches to the council for their 
rapacity and breach of faith, ami pointed out tiu* inufillty 
of a mission relating to the cuKtoms, us those impo.',!.-. 
no longer existed. This letter w'as jnmnoiine**!! by I la- 
majority of the council to be insolent, inipntper. and 

‘ Pass or ifcrinii 

' OfiiTosiHUulfiico ill m. 

" Vansittart’H Aamtdn, iii. IJO. 
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indecent, and it was debated wbetber the deputation 

shoixhl jiroceed or whetlier preparations for war should 

l)e made without delay. The first course was adopted, 
and Mr. Amyatt and Mr. Hay set out ou their mission.'^ 

The choice of Mr. Amyatt for this duty was un- 
foi’tunate. He ap])cars to have lx;en an amiable man in 
ju’ivatc life, but the nabob knew that he was the first to 
jxrotest against his elevation and had headed the oppo- 
sition ever since ; he could not thei*eforc c-xpect much 
favour or canrlour from such an envoy. The best selected 
embashy could scarcely have had a better ])rospcct, for 
th(! instructions authorised no negotiation or concession, 
and c(uiline<l the functions of the dej)Uties to enforcing 
and insisting on the deniaiKls already mud<!, with the 
addition of some very unaccejdablcartndes.’' The nabob 
also bail by tins time, in all jirobability, made uj) his 
mind to go to war; his letters, ns remarked by Mr. 
N’ansitlart, are ‘those of a despairing man,' and show 
throughout his eouvielion of a design to ftwee him into 
a (juaiwl so as to allord a prele.Ki for dei>osing him. 

Hostile intentions had l«‘<*n imputed to him from the 
moment of his accession ; his exertions to improve Ins 
army, his aftimipts to call in the dues of his treasury, 
(‘verything that had a timileney to increase his own 
etlicieuey, was sujiposed h) In* designed sigainst the 
Miigiish. Yiil. his conduct iu other wisiiects was irre- 
eoiicilahle to such a. notion. He carried on no intrigues 
wil.li Kuro|K*au powers, made no overtures to the Ma- 
nillas, and was less eoneiliatiug tow'urds Shsih Alain and 
ShuJii-u-l>ouhi than the llritish themselves desired. He 
made enemies of ail his /.(‘uiindars, and, at the crisis of 
his disjiuUi with the Kugii.s]i, he undertook the distant 

' VuimiUaH’H Hi SO 121. 

ihiti. hi. I2K 1:0. 
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and dangerous expedition to Nepal. Mxcept in pre- 
maturely acting on the agreement regarding ciisloni}-. 
he conducted himself under innnmeriihle ju’ovocalioii'. 
with temper and forbearance, only showing as luucli 
firmness as seemed likely to rejircss cncroaciinienl, and 
it was not till the disappointment of all lutpe of .support 
from England and the unqualified suhinissiou of Mr. 
Vansittart to his enemies, that he showed line lea.s( in- 
clination to resort to the desperate expedienl of taking 
up arms in his defence. The state of liis mind is .slutw n 
by two letters whicli he wrote to the Goverimr .some 
days after the departure of the mission. In the firsi, 
dated April 11, he expresses his uneasiness at .Mr, 
Amyatt’s visit, and re(j[ne.sts that his tiseort may no<. 
exceed one or two companies, and in the other ( A pi-il 1 ) 
he exclaims against the dn])licity of the Gov(5rnmenl, 
which, while professmg ])eacc and friendship, have sent 
their troops in several ilivisions through lulls and fonists 
towards his capital. At this tim(! not a soldier hud 
moved, but he was prepossessed with Ihe idea that Mr. 
Amyatt’s mission was like Mr. Vansittart’.s |,o .Mir 
Jafir, and that the scene which led to his own elevation 
was about to be inpeatod at his downfall. 

Had he known the resolutions taken hy t.lie hetard 
the day before that of his last letter (April 11), he 
would have had some ground I'or his apprehensions. 
On that day a force was ordered to bo pi*(!pare<l for 
service, Jind Mr. Ellis was warned that he might e.vpeet 
orders to take possession of the city of Patna.® 

Before thcomba.ssy resuhed him the nahoh tuldressisl 
a letter to the Oomj)any which he sent i'or tran.smi.s.>ion 
to the Goveniment of ( 'alciitta.. It. staUid his grievam-.s 
in very moderate language, and appealed f(. the (’..in- 

” Vimnittart’K Narmthv, Hi. i;>7. 
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pany for protection. But although its professed object chap 
was to procure their orders for the preservation of quiet, " 
it is probable, from the state of the times, that it was 
really intended to justify himself in the event of war. 

About the same time he ordered the two S^ts to be 
}n*onght by force to Monghir. These were the great 
bankers who figured in the first revolution, and were 
under the guarantee of the English. Their seizure led to 
remonstrance and to an angiy retort on the part of 
CYisim Ali. 

The ininrvicw with !Mr Amjmtt and Mr. Hay at Mjyic. 
length took jdiicc at Munglur ; and, although the nabob 
at first declared that he conceived himself to be already 
at wtir and was making ])repiU*ations for his defence, yet 
he was so much soothed by finding that no immediate 
step was about to be taken against him, that a faint 
liope was (Uitertained that a reconciliation might yet be 
(ifbx'ted. But this liojiu disappeared when tlie dejmties May 2 r>, 
presented fheir demands in writing. They were eleven 
in number, and included a written recognition of the 
ttouncil’s decision about customs and agents, a reiinpo- 
sition of the duties on the nabob’s subjects, com- 
pensation to all who had sufiered by the interference 
with tlui linglish trade, punishment of the nabob’s 
oHitiei’s, and many other unpalatable articles, all couched 
in the most porcm])tory language. The nabob replied 
1o (.inch article, but all in a contemptuous and sarcastic 
t,onc, and it Iwcame evident that an accommodation was 
more distant than ever. 

On the day after this coiTcspondence, an accidental May va 
circunistaucc cut short the discussion. Some boats 
with a supply <jf arms for the troo])S at Patna arrived at 
Monglu'r and rcivivcd all the nabob’s alarms. He ordered 
the boats to be detained ; said he had certain informa- 
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tion tiiat Mr. Ellis intended to snrprise Patna, and 
declared that he would not release the arras imless the 
troops were withdrawn from that city, or unless Mr. 
Ellis were removed, and Mr. Amyatt himself, 1^1 r. 
McGrwire, or Mr. Hastings, appointed in his room. 

The question of peace or war now turned on the de- 
tention of the boats, and at a meeting of the conncil at 
Calcutta on June 9, it was resolved that if the n.'d)ob 
did not immediately rdease them, Mr. Amyalt and jMi;. 
Hay should quit his court, either formaUy announcing 
a rupture or in such other manner as was most coji- 
sistent with their safety. 

The subsequent letters of these gentlemen show that 
the nabob, when war was inevitable, began to look with 
more confidence to the result. His language became 
more haughty and imperious, and the envoys tbuiid 
themselves neglected, and the gentlemen who attfnd<‘<l 
them insulted in the streets. Csisim AH had by this 
time commenced negotiations, which, if he hud 
meditated war, would have been long since matured. 
He had as early as March despatched an emissary to 
sound Shuj^-u-Doula on tlie subject of an alliance ; ‘ 
eai’ly in June he received a formal appointment and 
investiture as subahddr from Shtih illam ; ami not 
long after he withdrew his troops fi’om the country of 
the zemindars of Behdr, and moved them all towards 
Patna. When the alternative resolved on by the 
council on June 9 was made known to him, he at. on <'<5 
replied that ‘ it was war.’ He said that he should <Iis. 
miss Mr. Amyatt as was desired, but that h(! would 
keep Mr. Hay as a hostage for the safety of his olliccrs 
who had at different times been made prisoners, and 
were now in the haaids of the English. Pour or five 

^ Mrul MHt((Ui,rrhi, ii. 2J8. 
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clays later he seemed to have suddenly altered his views, chap. 

ior ho announced to ilr. Arayatt that he had released 

the hoiits and that he was pro]>ared to give up his de- June 19. 
luand for the evacuation of Patna. But these appear- 
ances were ])rol)al)ly assumed to delay the breaking out 
oi‘ hostililios at that city, for which he nearly at the 
.same time despatched a strong reinforcement of regular 
troops under an Anncninn olHcer named Marcar. His 
ju’oceediiigs «)n the f(»llowing days seem to have 
varied according to tlie reports he I’cceived from Patna. 

On th(i i2tMh he complained to Mr. Yansittart that Mr. 

Ellis was constructing scaling-ladders and ])reparing to 
atta«‘k tlu‘ town. On the same night he ordered Mr. 
Amyatt’s iioats to he<‘loscly surrounded hy guards, hut 
u (lay or two later he renutcH'd his guards and allowed 
that gentleman to depart, furnishing him wdth passports 
and a jterson of liis own as a safeguard, and assuring 
him of the seeurity of his life and honour.* He was Juno 22 . 
perhaps s5nc<*r(! at tlii! linui, hut things almost immedi- 
ately took a turn which may have led him to forget his 
promise. As early as the Ixighming of Jtine the 
governor of Patna had bt'gun to tomper wiHi the sepoys 
tlierc!, and had inducccl as many as 200 to desert.* This 
was the nuwt dangerous sort of hostility ho could em- 
ploy, and, eoml/uuHl w'ilh the suhsccpicnt direction of 
the iiuboh’s (leta<flinu!iits t(jwards Patna and the state 
<»f tin* negotiations at Monghi'r, aflbrdcd a full justifica- 
tiou to Mr. Ellis for the attiu;k on the city Avhich ho had 
so long and so eagerly desired. 

< )ii t!ic 24th 111! received intulligcnco of Mr. Amyatt’s June 21 , 
(lisuiissiou, and on the same night lie surprised the 

* Mr. Aniyall’H IruumuitiiiiiH, and fclioBu ivliiuh took place olaouhere 
luH 'iw’p fptiui t.ht» twplftJi Hvctioii of VaiisiUart’n Narmtivc 

untl tiu) oulTOHiMrtuiontv ttoaiaiuod iu it. 

‘ Mr« IptifpM iu Viumittari’H jip 27J5 5. 
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city and carried it by escalade.^ The force consisting 
of nearly 300 Europeans and 2,300 Sepoys,® ought to 
have been sufficient to keep the city in all circum- 
stances, but they unforttmately dispersed to plunder, 
and the reinforcement under Marcar arriving -while they 
were thus scattered, drove them out of the city in their 
turn and forced them to take refuge in the factory. 
That place was not tenable even if they had not been 
weakened and dispirited by their recent defeat ; they 
therefore embai'ked on boats and got as far as Chapra 
(upwards of thirty miles west of Patna and not far 
from Shujd-u-Doula’s frontier), but their retreat was 
retarded by some local officers until Mai*car came up 
with his battalions, when they surrendered at disci’c- 
tion. Mr, Ellis and the other Europeans were sent to 
the nabob at Monghfr,® CAsim Ali was as much elated 
■with this success as if it had been decisive of the war. 
He wrote a letter fuU of taunts and insults to Mr. 
Yansittart,^ and issued orders for the destruction of all 
the Europeans throughout his dominions. It is uncer- 
tain whether any more specific orders were sent for the 
murder of Mr. Amyatt, but his boat was stoijped as he 
was passing a body of troops who were encamped near 
Murshiddbdd, and he was murdered by people belongmg 
to Taki Khan, the commander-m-chief of the nabob's 
horse, who happened to be in the camp in person. It 
is uncertain whether the murder was premeditated 
or was the result of his resisting an attempt to make 
him prisoner.® Some of the scattered English were 
killed, but most were kept prisoners by the local 

Vansittart’s NmraUve, m. 390 

® Return in Vansittart’s Na7 native. 

® Smr ul Mutdkherin, u. 243 et seq, 

^ His letter, in Vansittart’s in. 330. 

® Third Report, p 357 , ^eir ul M^ltahhcv^u, ii. 248. 
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officers and released on the victory of their countiy- oiiap 

men.'' 

Intelligence of the murder of Mr. Amyatt, together 
with a rumour of the breaking out of hostilities at Patna, 
reached the board on July 4. They had determined 
as early as June 20, that in the event of a rupture Mir 
Jiifir should be replaced on the masnad ; and they now 
concluded a treaty with him. Although the majority July r, 
treated the reinstatement of this prince as a restoration 
to his just rights,’^ they did not scruple to impose new 
and severe terms upon him. All the concessions made 
by (V)sim Ali were retained, the whole of the commer- 
cial privileges claimc<l by the Company’s servants were 
in.sis(cd on, tlie force to be kept tip by the mibob was 
limiU'tl to 0,(K)0 horse and 12,()(M) foot, and he was 
io intleinnify tlu* (Jompiiny tind individuals for all the 
tlitimige occiisioned to them by the usurper whom their 
own Covernment had set up to supplant him.® I>y a 
separate itgrceinent he wu.s to grant a donation of 
twenty-five lacs of rupees to the army, and some 
gratification to the navy, which was not fixed at the 
lime.® 

The treaty was signed on July 7 ; Mir Jiifir was 
proclaimed on tlio same day; and on the J 1th he set 
out to join the army, whicli had marched on rFune 20. 

Mr. Vnusittart and Mr. Hastings, though they declined 
voting on the (juestion of reapjiointing Mir Jufir, signed 
the |>rocliimation. 

(Visim .\li’s force was reckoned hy the Knglish to 
consist of 1 5,000 horse, ten or twelve battalions of 

Hfir td MidaldttrfHf ii. 251^ 

* h\*r tho (UiIhiIo «oo tlio mhmtos in Vaii«ittart’a Nanaiim, ni. 

27t> *wul Ji21 d 

- Tkrntmand IliJ. 

** VuiiHittari’B Ldfcr to tho Pmimotim, p, J2.). 
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sepoys, seventeen guns well mounted, and 170 Euro- 
peans. The strength of the army lay in the regular 
infantry, most of which had been formed by Grregore, 
and had Armenian commandants to the battalions ; 
the rest was under Sombre or Somroo, afterwards so 
notorious in Indian history.^ 

Gregore was an Armenian of Isfahan. His nation 
are in general entirely given up to commerce, and 
destitute of all turn for military aifairs ; but Gregore 
was a man of another stamp. With the aid of some 
continental Europeans and some native deserters, he 
brought his sepoys to a state of discipline that sur- 
prised his English antagonists. He acquired a great 
ascendancy over the nabob, and was the chief means of 
encouraging him in all his disputes with the British 
Government. A portion of the cavalry was also in a 
high state of efficiency ; though irregulai’, it was well 
organised, and commanded by Taki Khan, an officer 
of courage and abilities. 

The British took the field with 650 Europeans and 
1,200 sepoys, and were joined after the taking of Miir- 
shidabi'wl by 100 Europeans and a battalion of sepoys 
from 800 to 1,000 strong. The relation between their 
power and the nabob’s was the reverse of what it had 
been. They had lost half their army at Patna, and 
the result of that contest had dispelled the terror witli 
which they were previously invested ; they were ill 
provided with carriage, and they marched at the height 

TIio real name of this adventurer is uncertain, as is his country. 
By one account ho was a Frenchman, by another a Gorman and a l*ro- 
testant , a tliiril reconciles the others by making him a native of Alsaco, 
He was originally a carpenter, and afterwards a soigoaut in the French 
anny After Ins desertion of Oasnn Ah, he earned Ins disciplined bat- 
talions from service to service, and after his own death they were hohl 
together by his widow, a woman of talent, and finally were received into 
the pay of the British Government in i80k 
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of the rains, when in Bengal it is generally thought 
impossible to move at all. Adams’s military talents . 
seem to have been adequate to the emergency, and hut 
for the shortness of his career, his name might have 
stood "with those of Lawrence and Coote among the 
founders of our Indian Empire. 

Mir Jafir joined the army on the 17th; it marched 
on the next day, and on the 19th engaged the enemy’s 
army under Taki Ivlifui at a place opposite Oatwa. The 
battle was well contested, but was gained by the 
English ; Taki Khan was killed. The English marched 
on, slornuid an enlrenehment ercKitcd for the defence 
of Muishidabail, and look lifl.y guns, Mir Jafir made 
his ciilry into his capital ; lint in four days the army 
mar<‘h<Ml again, and on August 2 they found the whole 
of the nabob’s fonie <lrawn up at Gheria, not far from 
tbe main strinim of the Gimges. A severe actioix 
<'nsiu‘d. Part <»f the British line was broken, and two 
of liieir guns taken. II is Majesty’s 81th regiment was 
atlaitkeil in irout and rear at once, and it was not till 
alter a contest <»f four hotirs, that victory declared for 
the British. It was then complete; all the enemy’s 
guns were taken, and 150 lioats loaded with provisions. 
Alter a halt- of several days tlie army again marched 
forward, and on August JI reached the neighbourhood 
of a brook <-alled Odwa Nalla.® At tliis place the 
southern hills approacli tins Ganges ; the pass they 
formed was delendt'd by a fort, and was now cntii*ely 
eIose<I up by entre.nohments thniwu iq) for the occa- 
sion. 

Here (’sisim -Mi bad d(iterminc<l to make bis last 
uiul <le8perute si ami. 1I(! luid assembled all the troops 
he eonld <lraw from every ([uarter, until, by tbe reports 

' OtulaiiullH ill tho xnapH, and Oulalmulla in tlio Third Report. 
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that reached the English they amonnleclto (JO, 000 niMi. 
. Up to this time he had remained in safety at his forti- 
fied town of Monghir, but he now determined to advam*< * 
towards the scene of action, though he. could not bi’in.!:*' 
himself to join the army. He had sent his family t<> 
the fort of Rotds, and before he left Monghir he put all 
his own subjects whom he had in confinement to death, 
fie saw his power escaping from him, and was deter- 
mined not to be frastrated in his revenge. Ham Ni'irain 
and his rival Rfij Balab, the Jisii Ilaran, and sevoi’ul 
other ministers, with some zemindars of cousoqiutnc<‘, 
were murdered on this occasion. Bags of sand wero 
fastened round their necks and they were thrown int< > 
the Ganges. For some reason, the Sots were passed 
over at this time, but were afterwards put to deaf,h. 
The Europeans were spared as giving a liold on their 
Government, and were dragged along with the camp. 

The lines at Udwa Nalla wore protected by a de<*p 
wet ditch fifty or sixty feet broad, extending from tlic- 
hills to the river, and wmre defended by upwards f»l* 
one hundred guns. In front of them wa,s a nioras.s, 
impassable at all points except for a breadth of one, 
hundred yards close to the river. (If this sj>aco AdaniH 
feigned to avail himself for his attack ; he began to 
erect batteries, and thotigh much piussod by thtj 
enemy’s cavalry, carried on his approaches for several 
days, until the whole attention of the enemy was 
drawn to that quarter, lie then niai'ched before day- 
break, and turned the entrenchment by the foot oCtho 
hills before the enemy had time to oppose him. 'riiey 
neverthele.ss ofl’eral an obstinate resistance, and losl. 
many killed, besides 1,000 horse who were shut in by a, 
morass and taken prisoners. These were lmmedia.t<‘ly 
released. This was the last stand in the lield. Tluj 
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nabob fled Avith precipitation to Monghi'r, and after some 
days continued Ms retreat to Patna. Signs of 
deieetiou bad appeared among Ms troops, and Gregore, 
Avboin be always kept near his person, bad been killed 
in a mutiny, lie wrote to IMajor Adams tM’eatening 
to put bis prisoners to death if the army continued to 
advance, and not long after came a noble letter from 
Mr. Itillis and Mr. Hay, recpiesting that no consideration 
l<tr them might imj)edo the operations of the army. 
A<la)us r(‘plio«l to the threat by the most solemn 
apjxials and deniuicialions of vengeance, but they 
inad<‘ no iini>rexsion on Oasim Ali, who.so hatred and 
eriiehy wen; r(*ndercd liereer by deK])air. lloforc he 
left I’alna, lie oi‘de.r(*«l a. massacre of all his prisoners. 
Several native chiefs are said tohave dticlined the duty,® 
blit it was a<‘<'ept(!<l with alacrity l)y Somroo, and 
carried into eflect. without mercy. After having every 
n«‘an.s of defence ^■emoved (even to the knives and forks), 
lie went himself to the outer court of the prison and 
sent for Mr. Kllis and a few of the principal persons ; 
they were immediately <!iit to pieces, and their mangled 
iKxlies Avero throAvn into u Avell. The other prisoners, 
about one hnndnsl and titty in number, were assembled 
in an inner court, where they were tired on and 
hny<tnelted by Soiuroo’s sepoys, and Avere destroyed to 
a man. .Mr. Fidlarton, the surgeon at Patna, Avho had 
gained the friendship of many natives of rank, was 
alone spareil from the mussacn*. (.luslm AH sent for 
iiiiii and spoke of an aci’ommodatiou with the English, 
hut two or three days afterwarils he put to death seven 
more Eur<ijM*ans Avho AV<>re in a separate place of confine- 
ment and hud been forgotten.’^ 

St if* ut Mnitiklii ii. 

’ Mr. Fuliarton afterwunU oscapotl and joined itho anuy. 
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cH.iP Meanwhile the British ai‘my advanced to Monglu'r, 

which capitulated after a practicable breach had betni 

Beginmng made. The army then marched on to Patna. I’lic 
bor, A D garrison made a gallant defence. On one occasion they 
took possession of one of the batteries, and hehl out till 
November the place was carried by storm. 

1763. Cdsim Ali had retired towards the Caranimlsa, which 

forms the limits of his territory. Adams followed him 



up, and on December 4 he crossed into the dominions 
of Shuja-u-Doula. His flagitious character and the 
atrocities with which he closed his career deprive him 
Dooomber of the Sympathy which might otherwise have been 
174 °' excited by the tyranny and injustice of which he had 
been the victim. 


December 
0, A.D. 
17(33 


End n£ 
Dccom' 
ber, A.D 
17(33. 



The hardships of this campaign were fatal to Major 
Adams. He left the army as soon as the service wa.s 
completed, and died before the expiration of a month. 
Major Knox, who succeeded him, was likewise obliged 
to retire from illness a few weeks later." 

Cdsim Ali did not alter Sliiija u-Donla’s territory 
until he had received assurances of safety and iirotco- 
tion from that prmce, accompanied by a Koran as tluj 
most solemn pledge of fidelity to those cngtigements." 

” Tlio wliolo of tlie oyoiAtioiiB of iho war aro from fclio ovidouco of 
Major Grant, Third iieporfc, p. 303, with additioxxs from tho •ul 
MutaLlmi (n, 

Heir ul Mutalhcrtn, ii. 202. 

[Tho author of tho Heir M\itakhcr(n, who aocoxui>aiiiod Mir Ca.sim in 
luB flight to Bcuaros, givos tho following description of tho alliod forces 
in their advanco to attack the English. Thoy had been rocoiitly joined 
by the troops of Balwant Sing, Rdja of Benares. ‘This addition, 
great as it was, was hardly iiercoived m an army which proved so very 
numerous that, as far as the eye could extend, it covered the country ami 
plains hko an inundation, and moved hko the billows of tho sea. But 
there was so little order and disciidmo among those troops, and so little 
W(‘ro the men accustomed to command, that, in tho middle of the camp, 
they fought against each other, killed and murdered each other, 
- 1 . 1 .. j 4XU* n Ti»1inwh‘riiKrsuidmaraiuhntf, withoul 
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Slmjfi was at that time on his march towards AllahtlbAd , 
accompanied by Shdh ilam, his object being to put 
down s(.)me disturbances on the borders of Bundelcand, 
Oasiin All followed and was received with great mag- 
nificence, and a treaty was concluded by which Shujd 
engaged to lusiore Cdsim to his niasnad, and Casim to 
j)iiy a subsidy of 110,000Z a month during the time that 
the army was employed. In furtherance of this design, 
the two uiibobs marched to Benare.s, where they were 
within three or four marches of the British army on 
the (laramiuisa. Shuja’s wisest counsellors advised 
him to avoid a. general action, to cut off the supplies of 
the English, to make incursions into the country in 
l.heir rear, and thus compel them to retreat to Patna if 
not to neiigal. But Shuju himself was for an imme- 
diute, action. In the midst of their consultations they 
I’eiHiivt'd the iiuo\pocte<l intelligence that the British 
army Inul I’otreatcd of itself.^ 

(ViHim All had been tampering with the foreigners in 
the British service, and before Major Knox left camp 
thrt'(‘ of them had attempted to desert. They were 
overtaken and seized, but the change of commanders 
and the want of authority to hold general courts-martial 
prevented their being punished.® Their impunity en- 
couraged further offences ; two months of inaction, gave 
tiiiKi l<>r discussiiig grievances, and the donation pro- 

ilii* IfJiKi Hcniplo or ilic lrM.si C'lilrtil, No oiio would inquire into these 
iihditirH, jiiid ihcKo uuj^oveiii»i]>lo niou scrupled not to i)lunder to the 
and lutt. with impunity, suid even to stnp and kill people of their 
(»w ti .irmy if ilioy chanood to behind their main body, or to be found m 
stuuo lonely s|H>t. Tiiey behaved exactly like a troop of highwaymen 
It was not an army, but a whole city in motion, juid you could have found 
in li wbatoi'r ctmld be fomul lu Shahjuhaiiabad (Delhi) xtself whilst 
tliat city w-uH the capital and the (‘.yo of all Hindustan,* ii 306 —Ed ] 

' Mr itl MithfUifrin, ii. :M)0 'Ml 
“ Major (traiit’B evidence, TJiird lleport, p 304. 
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mised by the nabob, but not yet issued, was a ground 
for discontent to the other troops as well as to the 
foreigners. The result was that one day tlie whole of 
the Europeans fell in with the utmost regtdarity, and 
marched off with their arms and cannon towards Shujil- 
u-Doula’s frontier. Captain Jennings, on whom tlic 
temporary command devolved, followed the deserters 
and endeavoured to persuade them to return. The nabob 
was brought up, and promised to issue 10,000/. immedi- 
ately, but neither threats nor promises had any great 
effect until the mutineers reached the Caramnasa. 'fhoy 
were there prevailed on to halt and take a dram and a 
biscuit ; and Captain Jennings and his officers made so 
good a use of this delay that most of the English agreed 
to return to their duty ; 300 Europeans, howcvei’, held 
out and dashed across the river, where they were fol- 
lowed by many sepoys belonging to a detachment ]>ro- 
viously stationed on the spot. Many of these returned 
on that day and the next, and the total loss only 
amounted to 150 Eurojican foreigners, mostly Ereueh, 
and 100 sepoys. Three days later tlio sepoys mutinied 
in consequence of the very unequal share of the 10,000/ 
which had been allotted to them. The Europeans were 
by this time thoroughly ashamed of their former con<luot; 
they got under arms of their own accord, and wore with 
difficulty restrained from attacking the mutineers. All 
was settled by a further issue of money. Captain flcn- 
nings judiciously employed the troops in marches within 
the frontier (there being still peace with Shujd-u-Doula), 
and he was soon able to report the restoration of oi*<lei* 
and contentment, notwitlistanding the high ])rice of 
provisions, which began to be felt in camp.® 

Oaptam Jeiumigs’s despatches, Appendix to Third llepurt, pp, 

300. 
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'riiiu^s were in this state when Major Carnac took 
tlic command. He had been appointed to snccccd 
IMnjor Adams, and now anived from Calcutta. Ho 
i*(‘p()i*t«<1 to the Government that he had reason to 
think the mutinous spirit of the troops not extin- 
{jfuished, and that further demands would be made 
for the donation. Soon after he received intelligence 
of the advance of Shiijsi-u-Doula, and mai’chcd to the 
fi'onticr to o])j)OBe him. On this occasion he made a 
further issue <d’ money, and, s(jmo of the sepoys showing 
discont<*nt., iie ]>unishcd two or three as an example, and 
dismissed tlaan from tin* service. 

,\l a sul)se«juenl perio<l (March iJt}) a native ofiuicr 
was disj'overed attempting to induce his company to 
desert and was hl(»wn from si gun, whicli wsis the last 
symptom of mutiny during Major Carnae’s com- 
tiiand.' 

Sliuja’s intentions lieirig no longer doubtful, Major 
Carnae. was anxious to advaiicit and nuKit him within 
his own territory, where Halwant Sing, IJiija of Benares, 
had promised to come over to his side. But being 
threatened with a failure of his provisions, ho deter- 
mined to meet the enemy <m the Ganges, then to receive 
him at Baxar, ami at length fell hack on Patna, 
when; he finally took his stand.® Shuja-u-Doula, who 
seems to have entertained no doubt of an easy vieloiy, 
crossed the Ganges ami pursiu'd his martdi to Patna, 
spreading the most tlestruef ivti ravages throughout the 
country as Im passed.” lie found the British drawn up 
und<‘r the walls ami imnuidiately attacked thorn. The 
Iwttic Ijcgan with a cannontule, after which IShuja made a 
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April 6, 
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May 6, 
A,i>. 1764. 


** Major Oarnac’n loiter, Apixmclix to ThiwI lloptai, pp. J1G6 30B. 
lhi<l.,pp. 307 .m 
Sttr hI Mutakherin^ it 
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vigorous attack with Cnsim Ali’s regular troops (now 
under Somroo) and his own cavalry. When this AVas 
repulsed he turned his attention to attempts on the I’cur. 
The contest lasted from noon till evening, when Slnij/i 
drew off his gnns and I’eti-eated. His loss was thought 
to be immense ; that of the English was inconsiderable. 
The troops behaved admirably, but wci'o kept strictly on 
the defensive. 

A few days after the action, Shuja-u-Doula withdrew 
to a distance of four or five miles from the town, but 
continued in the neighbourhood for about tlu*ce weeks. 
During this time Major Camac remained in his position, 
from which the most pressing letters of the Grovernmcait 
could not induce him to move. Shujd-u-Doula kepi up 
the impression of his being on the point of another 
attack, but in reality was engaged in attempts to de- 
bauch the troops and to gain admission into the city by 
corrupting the nabob’s officers. The failure of those 
attempts and the advanced state of the season at length 
induced him to rcireat. He reth’ed to the Son, about 
thii'ty miles from Patna, where he remained for about a 
fortnight. When the Government of Calcutta hoard of 
his leisurely retreat they became moi’e urgent than over 
for the advance of Major Camac. They had begun 
whUc the army was still on the frontier by earnest but 
respectful suggestions ; these were changed during the 
nabob’s halt at Patna into peremptory orders to fight 
without delay ; and they rose before the end of the 
campaign to sharp reproaches and repeated directions to 
submit the question of an immediate attack tothe jtidg- 
ment of a council of war. Major Camac defended his 
delays on the ground of the opinion of his officers, of 
the failure of supplies, of the mutinous disposition of 
his troops, of the difficulty of ascertaining Shujd’s posi- 
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lion, and tUu danger of liis getting into the rear and 
taking Patna or cai’rying ofl* the nabob. All those 
argninentrt, except the first (%s’hich they wished to have 
eleai’ly ascei’tained by a regular council of war), appeared 
to the fiovemincnt to have exactlj?’ the opposite ten- 
d(!n(!y fi'fnn tluit ascribed to them by Camac, and to 
point <iiit the necessity of bringing things to a speedy 
decision, 'riieir opinion did not induce Major Camac 
io move his main body, but he sent a detachment under 
Major (^lianii»ion to get into Shnja s roar and invade his 
country. 

'I’lie ])rogress of Ibis detachment, which before long 
erosM'd the river (iogra or Sarjn, indiic(*d Shnjii to fall 
back on I5a\ar, a town near liis own frontica*, though 
still within .Mir .b'dir's territory. Ih're lat look u]) his 
eantoniiients for tlu* rainy sea.son, leaving ('ham|»ion at 
lilti-rty Io pursue his operations lieyoml the Ganges. 
This suee<*ss ilid not satisfy the Government, which kept 
up a constant pressure on Major Carnac to advance, ro- 
(juiring him to tixplain how it could be safe for a small 
(l(>taehinent to act in the enemy’s country, and unsafe 
for him. J'ut Major Carnac had now good reasons for 
his iiiaetivily ; his Iniojis having sufi'eml too much 
during their last t!am])algn in the rains to imdeidakc 
another In that season, his decision not. to move had 
tin* dei'.ided eoncurrenec, of Major Cham])ion and all the 
other principal olliei'rs to whom, in comjiliancc with the 
orders of the Gitvernment. he suhmitted the (picstion. 
Soon after Shujii’s retri*at, he a))]>lied for leave to come 
to Citleiilfa, that he might prepare for going to England, 
to which th<* Government reailily assented.’’ 
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’ 'rJuj wlioli* ttf th« in ili«‘ wav witli Bhuja-u-Doula uro 

from iht» hi A}»|K»n4lix t«» ilio Thiinl Riipovi, x>V' 
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At the same time with the militaiy operations some 
political transactions were likewise going on. After 
the breaking out of war with Casim Ali, and tlie cala- 
mities which attended it, a great change took place in 
the sphit of the council ; three new members came in to 
replace tlioso cut off, several of the old opposition were 
gone back to their stations, and those who I’cmaincd 
gave their zealous assistance to promote the public 
business. The time having arrived which Mr. Van- 
sittai’t had fixed for returning to Europe, the seven 
members present (including Major Carnac and three 
others of the old opposition) unanimously requcKtod 
him to remain till the country was completely settled ; 
and to this spirit is to be ascribed their consistency and 
firmness during the subsequent transactions.® 

Before Ctlsim Ali had crossed the Cararandsa, Shujii,- 
u-Poula made offers of his friendship to Major Adiims, 
and ])roposed that tlie Bi’itish should guarantee the 
payment of the revenues of Bengal to the King, in 
return for a patent confoii'ing that province <m Mfr 
dafir. The British Clovommcnt rejected this proi>OKal, 
hut the nabob gave in to it, signed an agreement to 
pay 280,000/. a year, and took measures for remitting 
half the money immediately. The fTiovcrnnient ])ut a 
slop to this ])roccoding, pointing out to the nabob that 
such an expense was useless in any circumstances, and 
at present pernicious, as supplying Shujd with funds to 
emj)loy against the nabob himself. On this Shujd laid 
aside his pacific views, if they ever were sincere, made 
his treaty with Odsim Ali, and marched to invade 
Behdr,® 

** Letter in Vansittart’s Ntmnihf, iii, 423, 

» ADDondix r»'r to tho ThxvA o/r. o * 
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jMi'v Jafir’s anxiety to propitiate Shnja and to pro- 
cure an appointraont from SMli Alam miglit in part be 
owing to timidity, but in a greater degree to a wish to 
strengthen himself in the event of any future dispute 
with the English. It was attributed by the Govern- 
ment of Calcutta to the influence of Nandcomar, of 
whoso intriguing and unprincipled character they had 
long ontertiunod great distrust. At the lime of Mir 
flafir’s resloration, this man was in confinement on 
account of some correspondence with the French, but 
the nabob made it a conflition of his accepting the 
government lhat be should he allowed to employ 
him in his service. The majority of the coimcil, 
though with gmit reluetan<!<‘, thought it necessary to 
yield this point, and Xumlcomar was now tin* nuhoh’s 
prime minister. 

The Government’s snspici«»nM of Kandoomar ■were 
increased aflc'r tin* hn'aking out of the war with Shuja. 
To him they ascribed tlm sudden emptiness of tlie 
nalKib’s treasury when the yeai*’H revenue had just, hwu 
collected, the failure to provide grain for the army in 
an unusually abundant season, and the nabob’s delay in 
returning to Calcutta whore his presence was much 
refpiireil. The same*, opinions hurl occurred to Major 
Carnac, who had furt.her reason to snsp<‘ct a cornispon- 
<lein>vj 'with the enemy, and he anticipaterl the wishes of 
the <«ov<‘rnment by I'amest ajiplieations to the nalmh 
to remove* the siisp(*ete<l minister. They W(*rc, however, 
entirely unavailing, an<l Carnac judiciously withheld a 
dijfct demand of tlui .same nature from the Governor 
lilinself, which it was obvious could have no good 
ofR'ct.’ 
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were renewed after Sbujii’s retreat. At tlie lime of Ilif' 

invasion, he had written a letter to the En«‘lisli (oiveni- 
ment in the highest strain of Oricnial am)ganee, com- 
manding them, on pain of the severest pmiishmenl, to 
send back their ti’oops to Europe, and to return to tlieii’ 
usual obedience to the Emperor. After iiis rcpul-se at. 

AD^im addressed a letter to Mi'r ftsitir in \vlii<*li la* 

proposed that Jdfir should hold his provinces as deputy 
for his (Shujd’s) son, on whom the Einpei’or ha<l con- 
ferred them ; the English also, if faithful ami olK'tlient, 
were to be allowed to retain their districts. 

To this insulting proposal the nabob sent a snb- 
missive answer, saying that he had consulted Major 
Carnac, and that the English objected to any arrange- 
ment unless Shujd would either deliver upOjisini Ali 
and Somroo, or imprison them himself; that if this 
were done he would himself bo ready to giv<) ev<‘ry sign 
of his obedience and attachment, and the English wonM 
show equal devotion. 

The first account of these negotiations ree<>ive<l by 
the Grovemment was an indistinct one througli a 
private channel. As soon as it reached t.lumi, (liey 
wrote to Major Carnac to forbid all negotiations ; tin*)' 
said the only terras they could accept were the siir- 
render of Cdsim Ali and Somroo ; and that thcsi* <‘onld 
not be hoped for but through military operations, which 
they desired might not be delayed for a single hour. 
They disapproved of the nabob’s solicitude tirobtafn a* 
commission fi’om Shilh llam, and positively forhach* his 
carrying on any negotiations without Major Carnac’s 
concurrence so long as the war continued. ' 

The correspondence was afterwards tranKmitt.efl f,o 
the Governor by the nabob, as wore sonu! letters in 
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which it was kejjt up. These last mentioned were from 
two of Shnju’s ministers, who professed to intercede 
Avith their master in the nahoh’s faAmnr. They related 
his extreme displeasure at the proposal for snrrcndor- 
in<? his guests, but rejiresentod Mm as somcAvhat paci- 
fied by their entreaties, and at last induced to declare 
that if the proA'ince of Behsir Averc ceded to him, he 
Avould take the demands of the English into considera- 
tion, otherwise they niTist bo totally rooted out and 
dcstroycid. Tlie cession of llehar was too much CA'cn 
for the nabob. Avho rejected the proposal AA'ilh many 
(toinplaints of its unreasonableness. 

On the arrival f»f these letfcirs the OoA'erninent ex- 
}>resse<l its siirpriM* at ha\ing n'ceive*! no information 
respecting tlu'in from Jlajor (’arnne, ami appointed Air. 
Bsilsoii beside, ni with the naboh, directing Major 
(iarnac to pro<!<‘ed in conjnnetion Avith him. 

.Major (•arnae e.splulned hi.s silence regarding the 
negotiatirms hy saying that he had given himself no 
troublt! about tbem, us they were carried on thi’ough an 
irregular channel, lie defended the nahoh’s attempts 
to procure a commission from the Emperor, and, as he 
had before r(itract.e<l his had opinion of Nandcom'r, ho 
Avas now at A’ariancc Avith the CoA'ernmeiit on all 
suhj<‘cl .s,‘^ 

Tho m'gotiations alM)V<j described took ])la<’e during 
Shujus halt at. batna. Afler his retreat he found it 
necessary to IoAV<‘r his tone, ami (to save his own 
<lignity) h<! tuiwlt! us<i of the Kin]>eror as a channel for 
his overturtis. Jt Avas now jtropostKl to imprison an<l 
punish (Ijlsim Ali, but it avus doAibtftil whether Behfii* 
was not rcMpiircd as t.lK! price of tins concossion."’ 
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Ap|>flU(lix 67 to llio Thiwl ltoiK)rt, pp. STIJ-.WS. 
■' Mr. Hafw.il’Mic'flw of .flint! 10. Thiril Hoiorti). 
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Major Camac replied that nothing would satisfy tlio 

English but the actual surrender of Gisiin Ali and 

Somroo. The negotiation, however, went on until the 
British Government repeated that they would not treat 
unless Cdsim Ali and Somroo were first delivered up, 
and that even then they would not agree to any cession 
or payment, nor to any sacrifice beyond desisting from 
their invasion of Shnjd’s tcmtorics. Tiny also <n- 
rected that Shujd should be apprised that the hearer* 
of any overtures from his camp made withorrt the. sitr- 
render of the two delinquents would be treated as a 
spy* By this time Mr. Batson had arrived in camp. 
T^ugh formerly one of the most violent in o 2 >position, 
he now concurred in the views of Government., ami 
thenceforward there were no further negotiations on the 
part of the English, though a corrospondcncc wil,h the 
enemy was still kept up by the nabob.*’’ 

In the first of Shujd’s overtures (May 12) he dis- 
claimed all connection with Casim Ali, It is pi*olKd)l(‘ 
he neva* intended to do more tlurn use him as tlnr 
means of acquiring the whole or a jwirt, of tin* 
Bengal provinces for himself. After his re<i*<‘at, he 
took measures for getting rid of the ongagenK'iifs he 
had formerly entered into. He calhid on (.Vmim Ali to 
pay up the promised subsidy, and on (Ymim’s de- 
claring his inability, unless he wore allowed to go and 
levy contributions on his former territory, lu! amionnced 
that the Emperor intended to insist on the inimedlate 
payment of the arrears of the revenue due to him, am! 
that he should not interfere to prevent his Majesty’s 
enforemg the demand. Cdaim Ali, who {Wirfootiy un- 
derstood the real meaning of this message, ahamlom‘d 

“ Appendix to Third Report, pp. WO-asO. 

•* Mr, Batson’s letter of Juno 14, Tliiid l{<‘i'ort. 
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Ills tents and property and assumed the dress of a fakir. 
To remove this public scandal, Shuja desisted from his 
importunities, and went himself to persuade Ciisim Ali 
to return to liis natural character. But he only 
clianged his mode of attack, for a few days after 
tSomroo marclied with his battalions and surrounded 
Csisim All’s tent, demanding his arrears of pay. Casim 
Ali produced the money from a concealed lioard, but 
declared himself unable to retain so large a body, and 
desired Somroo to restore the guns and muskets of 
th(! hattjilions, which were his property ; but Somroo 
(probably ou some pretext *tf iuisutisfie<l claims) I'efitscd 
to give tliem up and carri<‘d tln'in over to Shuja-ii- 
Doula isith whom he had already taken service. 
AVhether the diselosuni of eonceahid resour<!e.s sCHiiucd 
to Shujji ((t afford a pretext liir renewing his exactions 
from Casim i\li, or from whatever ijtlier mofiv<;, ho 
now threw off the mask of moderation, ])laec<l (Visim 
Ali in confinement, and seized on all his ju’operty.'* 

This wuis tin* state of things when MaJ<;r Munro 
arrived in the Mnglish eamp. lie had been on the 
point of <‘mharking for Eurojm fx*om Bombay, wdieu 
repeated e.\])rehses arriv<;d from Bengal requesting him 
to come an<l take the eominand of the troops of that 
IVesiddicy. On reaehing Calcutta he was immediately 
ord(Te<l up In Patna, and arrived there some time in 
fla! month of duly, lie W'as aeeomj>anied by some 
reinf'oreements, native and Kuropean, wdiieb he had 
brought from Ihmihay. 'I'he army, no longiT oeenpled 
by tht! presi'uee of an (‘iiemy, had again shown a mu- 
tinous disposii.i<m. Immediately after Mimro’s arrival 
a hatfaliou of sepoys mareluMl off from Cliajiru to join 
the oneiny. Munro had arrived at that station the day 
* *SVi/' ul MniaUin'tn^ ii. JWO iKWi* 
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before, witli a detachment of Europeans. He sent them 
with a battalion of sepoys who could be depended on 
to pursue the fugitives. They surprised them in the 
night and brought them back to Chapra, where Miiuro 
had the troops drawn up to receive them. He directed 
tlae oflScers of the battalion to pick out twenty-four of 
tlie most active ringleaders, tried them by a drumhead 
court-martial of native officers, and ordered them to be 
immediately blown away from guns. While four of the 
men were fastening to the guns, four others represented 
that they were grenadiers and entitled to the lead, and 
claimed their privilege on this occasion. Their demand 
was acceded to, for pardon was impossible, after which 
the officers of all the battalions of sepoys reported that, 
their men would not suffer any more executions. If 
Hnnro had before thought of sparing any of the 
])risoners, it was now out of the question. He <lrcw up 
the Europeans in front of the sepoys, loaded his gims 
with grape, and ordered the sepoys to ground their 
arms on pain of being treated as enemies. They 
grounded their sumis, and the remaining prisoners were 
e.\ccuted to the last man. 

Munro now prepared for movement, allowing th<! 
violence of the rains to pass, but before the cn<l of Ihti 
season ho was in motion to engage the enemy. After 
some slight opposition at the Sdn he advanced to IJaxar, 
where he found Shujd-u-Doula entrenched, with his left 
on the Ganges. While he was considering how to turn 
these lines, to his surpi'iso he saw the enemy mar<!h out 
to attack liiin. The English had about 7,000 regular 
troops, of whom 810 were Europeans and 900 irregular 
horse. Sliiija’s army was not less than 40,000, includ- 
ing iSomroo’s regulars and oOO or 100 French, mid It 
was well supplied with ordnance. The battle lasted 
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from nine till noon, wlion the enemy < 11 * 0 ^ otl’ in good 
ordei', hreiiking the bridge over a miry rivulet iu their 
r(‘Jir. Tliey left 2,000 men killed and wounded on the 
fuild, and lost an equal number in the rivulet during 
their retreat. The British lost 847 killed and wounded, 
^lajor IMunro had not surgeons enough to attend to his 
own men, but he daily visited every one of the enemy’s 
wounded, and gave rice and Avater to such as would 
take it, which was all he could do for them. After 
Imiying the dtiud and aiTanging th<> hosj>itals, llluuro 
mandied (tn towards lleiiares. 

< >11 tlie moruing after the, ])attle lu' received a letter 
fntiu Sla'ih Aiam, slating that he had now separaUnl 
I’rom Shujii-u Ihuila, b_\ whom la- had been dt;taijieil 
as a stale prisoner, ami lagging to |je taken under tlie, 
protection of Ua* British (lovernmeiil. Munro an,--wered 
that he could tak<! no iii<*asiins regunling him without 
<»nlers from Calcutta, hut Shah Alam, <‘oiitimiing in 
repeated lettio's to la'g that lu! might Us allowed to 
Join flat camp, Alunro at last consented, on comiitiou 
that the permission was not to l«j reganhid as implying 
any promise of protect ion, and Shah Alam encamp(‘d 
dost! to the British lines. At his first interview he 
<‘omplain(‘<l of the many grievances and hardships he 
had endured from ShuJa-u-I)oula, and offered to liedsiw 
that prince’s territory, or any! hing else they might tlesire, 
on the ICnglish as the price of tludr siqiport; but before 
long inst met ions arrivc-d fromt'aleulla, and the (Jovern- 
iimnl. promisetl iN protection without imptising any 
(!omtition.i. .\t lletiares Major Munro hu<l an iuUTview 
Avilh Beni Bahadur, Shiga’s minister, who Avas sent to 
him to stii! for peace. He offcrcil on his master’s part 
to make great pi’cuniary payments to the < Company, and 
to give SthOOt)/ to Munro himself, bat, with ti. mi\ture. 
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CH^. of honour and depravity not unusual in the East, he 

positively refused to give up Cdsim Ali and Somroo; 

and yet on finding Munro inflexible, proposed that 
Casim Ali should be allowed to fly, and that if the 
major would send some ofiicers to his camp, Somroo 
should be invited to an entertainment and ])ut to death 
in then.’ presence. These olfers being instantly rejected, 
the treaty was bi'oken oflF. At the same time Munro, 
looking on the ditficulties of the war as at an end, appli<‘<l 
to be relieved, that he might be in time for tlui last 
ships sailing for Europe; and Major, now Brigatlier- 
General, Carnac was sent from Calcutta to succeed him. 
Before his departure Munro was associated with some 
civil servants in negotiating a treaty with Shah Alam, 
on the conclusion of which he left the camp without any 
further military operation.’ It had been his design to 
mnain inactive, iu the hope that Shuja’s army would 
disperse from want of funds, but this plan, so Inconsistciil. 
with the energy just shown by its autlior, wiis set aside 
by Sir R. Fletcher, on whom tlio temporary coiumiuid de,- 
volved. It is not certain whether an unsuccessful attack 
on the hill foil: of Chundr, near Benares, was made by 
Munro or Fletcher, but it was the second of those f)llic<>rs 
who advanced into Shujd’s country, breached and took 
the great fortress of Allahdbdd, while Shujst fled, with 
such adherents as he could still keep togotlicr, to 
Bai’eilly, and threw himself on the protection of the 
llohillas. against whom ho had formerly carried on so 
nnrelcutiug a persecution. Ho was hospitably received, 
but could have entertained little hopes of assistimco from 
the llohillas, as he had recourse to the same Marat<.us 
who had been the iiistrnmeiiis of his vengeance against 

’ Major Muuru’g oporatiuiiH arc from Ida ovidouco, Firat ItuixiH, p|i 

167, 108. 
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tljjit people.® Before he was joined by these new allies, 
ho lost the services of Somroo, who inarched off with 
his disciplined sepoys and 300 Europeans to enter into 
Ihc service of the Jdts at Agra. 

Shuja joined the Marattas under Malhir Eio Holcar 
at C('>ra, and Brigadier- General Camac, who had taken 
the command of the English army, marched towards 
that place to attack him. He had encamped within a 
few miles of the enemy when he perceived large bodies 
of horse hovering round him. These were the Marattas 
under Malhiir llao, who were probably looking out, 
afttjr their manner, for some opportunity of gaining an 
advanlage. Oms jiaity approadicd so near, under cover 
of a lutllow way, as to kill some of the ii’regular horse, 
hut they retired on a detachment being sent towards 
1 1 lom, am I the r<!st dr<iW off without attempting to come to 
action, and soon after retired jici’oss the Jumna. They 
aftcfrwards made an attempt to rccross, hut were met 
hy flarnuc, wIjo crossed the river to attack tliem, and 
sjKSodily forced them to retire. 

Rhuji had taken no part in these skirmishes, and 
had separated from the Marattas at Cora, and being at 
l(*ngth convinced of the hopelessness of all further re- 
HiHtancic, resolved to throw himself on the clemency of 
the British Government, and came with a few attendants 
lo (i(‘n(Tal Carnac, who received him with every mark 
of coiiric'sy and respect.® 

In ihc nuiantime many changes had taken place in 
Bengal. 

" Mr 111 AMMhHu. Jfilhott’a Life nfjhijls Mdn, p. 86. 

" lUijiori. fnau Urif^adier-Gonoral Caiuae to tho President and Council, 
dated May 3, Appendices to ihe Third Report, p. 408, also pp. 41(5- 
4!i0. Mr «/ MiitiiUtivlii, ii. 368- 370. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Arrangonionta with Mir Jstfir— His death, and accession of Nfajiiin-n- 
Doula— New terms imposed on the Nabob— Presents to members of the 
Oouncil — Complaints of the Nabob— Lord Clive*s reception in England 
— Enters Parliament —Pactions in the India House— Influence of 
the King’s Government in the affairs of the Company — Sullivan’s 
rupture with OUve— Dispute aboxit Olive’s JAgfr— Alarm in England 
caused by the revolutions in Bengal— Clive is requested to return to 
India— His arrival— State of the Government and of the army— Oppres- 
sion of the people— Olive’s powers disputed— His victory over the 
Council— Investigations about presents and abuses — Civil sorvantH 
reduced to obedience— Changes m the government of Murshidabiid — 
Olivo proceeds to Benares— Kestoration of Shuja-u-Doula in Oudo — 
Treaty with Shdh Alam and grant of the DfwAni — Bomarks on this 
transaction. 

Tiik settlement of the pecuniary arrangements with M ir 
Jafir owing to the treaty being suspended during tlic 
nabob’s absence with the army, the Grovornment of 
Calcutta had for some time pressed his rctium to his 
capital. 

About duly or August 1764 he sot out on that 
journey, and soon after went to Calcutta for the sake of 
immc'diate intercourse with the British Government, 
'fho terms imposed on him by the treaty were severe, 
yet fresh demands were added which were not yielded 
without bitter complaints upon his part. 

It Inid been settled that all the expenses of the 
British lroo])S wore to he defrayed from his territorial 
cessions ; hut on tlie gi’oiind of the ineHi(ii(‘nt HU{)port 
given hy his own trooj)s in the late military oporations, 
he was n’ljuired U» pay five lacs of rujM'cs (,5<),0U(>/.) u 
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month, as long as the nrar %vith Shuja-u-Doixla should 
continue. Though this exaction xvas unjustifiable, it . 
gfive less disgust than two others which were more 
palpably extortionate. One was the donation promised 
in general tonus to the navy, which was now fixed at 
twelve lacs and a half of rupees, although it was im- 
possible to convince the nabob that the body to whom 
it was gi’anted had taken any part in his restoration ; 
the other was tlio excess in the amount of private losses 
during tlic disputes with Casiin Ali, which he had been 
told would not exceed ten lacs, but which anioiintod 
to fifiy-three lacs.^ 

Considering tlie fireninstaiK’es in which these losses 
wei*c incurred, a demand for com])ensation from Casim 
Ali himself would have been unjust, but to throw the 
responsibility of his actions on his rival whom the 
English the.mscilves hud dcthroncfl to make room for 
him, was so repugnant to reason as to l)e insulting no 
less than oppressives. 

Tlu'se transactions lioing completed, and the ro- 
fpnsit(! payments ])ut in train, Mir »Idfir returned to 
Mnrsliiddbdd, at which city ho expired in the beginning 
of Febniary 1705, at the age of sovonty-onc. 

Mr. Vansittart had sailed for England before the 
death f)f Mir .Tfifir, and the nieusures <-onsecpiont on that 
event were left io Mr. Spetioer, a llomhay eivil servant, 
who ha<l hcs'ii appointed to suceecd him. 

Miran, the. eldest son of Mir dtifir, ha<l left a. son, an 
infant, but hy the rules of Mahomotuu law, ns inter- 
preted hy the sect, established in India, living sons 
st.an<l nearer in Huej-ession than the representatives of 

* TIiW Ro]Kirt. j). 't04, Ac. ; Letter frem tlio ftclcct C<i»iinittco to tlio 
(l<mrtof Directors s Vcmlst, Aiipciulix, i). 14 j ITIiinl Kciwnf,, p. 3()(i j 
OliDi'rmtioHii on VomUinti'* Namitiin' fHcrafttaO t> as 
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their elder brothers deceased. The second of Mir Jdfir’s 
sons was called Naj nm-u-Doula ; he was said to Imj 
illegitimate, bnt he had been associated in the govern- 
ment by his father for some months before his death, 
and he remained in quiet possession when that event 
took place. The Government of Calcutta acted right 
in determining to acknowledge him as nabob, bnt as 
the treaty with Mi'r ddfir did not extend to his heirs, 
they resolved to withhold their formal recognition until 
the conclusion of a new agreement.® 

For the purpose of settling the terms, a deputa- 
tion W£is sent to Murshiddbdd, Two of the deputies 
were members of the council, one of whom, Mr. John- 
stone, was at the head of the commission, and th<‘y 
wore furnished with a treaty which the nabob was to 
sign.’’ 

This treaty confirmed the preceding one with Mfr 
Jjifir as far as it went, but introduced new claustw 
which entirely changed the relation between the two 
governments. 

By the first of these the nabob engaged to Jippoint 
a n.'ub or deputy for the management of sdl siffairs 
under him ; to he guided in the selection or removjd of 
tluit functionary by the advice of the Governor in 
Council ; and in the first instance to appoint Mohammed 
IleyiKa Khdn, an of^cer who was favourably known to 
the English in his situation of governor of Dacca. 

By another article the nabob bound himself to muktj 
the election and removal of all the principal offiec^rH in 
tlu! revenue de]>artinent subject to the apj>rol>ation of 
till! governor in Council. 

He furtlier engaged to continue the paynieni of 
the five lacH promised by his father as long as flu* 
a nm»«rL ot). 305 30?, * Thir<l ApiH'JxUx* jb iSKI 
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necessity for keeping the Company’s army at so high 
an establishment sliould continue, and he consented to 
niaiutaiu no ti’oops himself, except for purposes of state 
and for the collection of the revenue. 

By an express article he confirmed to the Briglish 
their cxem])tion from duties in all parts of the country.^ 

The proposal of these terms was veiy ill received 
hy Najum-ii-I)oula. He saw the essential part of his 
government tx’ansferred to a person nominated by the 
Company, and he at fii*st appreliended that the title 
would not long remain behind. After a fruitless resist- 
ance to this arlicle, he strongly objected to the person 
selected for lilliiig the new office, and insisted on the 
appointment of Nandconuir, in whom alone he said he 
ha<l eonfideiuK!. 

On this point also lie was overruled, and the treaty, 
which was brought from (Calcutta ready signed hy the 
council, I’cciiivcid his signature on the very day of the 
arrival ol‘ the commissioners. 

Not long aft<sr, Niuidcounir was sent a pi’isoncr to 
Calcutta, in consecjuencc of the discovery of proofs of 
his correspondence with Shujsi-u-Doula during tlie war 
in Behdr.*’’ 

It was impossible for any settlement to have been 
less aijceptable to tin* nabob, or for any commissioners 
to have more rigidly enforced the orders of their own 
government. Vest no sooner was the treaty concluded 
than pr(^sents were bestowed all concerned with the 
Maine lihe.rality which had marked the gratitude of Mi'r 
Jilfir ttiul (iiisim Ali, on their elevation to real power 
and itnporlunec*. 

* Tfuutfivit and <trantit, j), J25. 

Kvi<l«iuut Iwforo ilw (JtiiuiuiUeo the lIoUHOof Connuoiift, Third 
Jjor# vf Hea, 
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Mr . Johnstone received two lacs and 37,000 nqiees 
(about 30,000?.)j and his brother, a gentloniau iK^t ill the 
Company’s service, 60,000 rupees. Tlie other coniiiiis- 
sioners received one lac and 12,000 nipees each. All 
this was in ready money. 

Two lacs of rupees were afterwards promised to 
the Governor and one lac to each of the throe coun- 
cillors not on the commission, but only half of those 
sums were ever paid. 

Mohammed Rezza also made presents to the com- 
missioners on his own part — one lac and 50,001) 
rupees to Mr. Johnstone, a lac to each of the other 
three commissioners, and 25,000 rupees to Mr. tlohn- 
stone’s brother. These sums were given in bills, and 
owing to circumstances aiising from the sudden change 
in the Government of Calcutta, were never nsalised. 

Smaller sums were also paid by the Sets to tla* 
commissioners® and to Mr. Johnstone’s firother. 

The offence of receiving presents hiulin this insfaneu 
some peculiar aggravations. Mr. Johnstone, by wliom 
the whole was conducted, had been a bitter opjtoncnt of 
Mr. Vansittart, and selected as his piulicular point of 
attack the acceptance of a pecuniary gratificati«in by 
that gentleman from Ciisim Ali. Positive orders from 
the Court of Directors against receiving presemts had 
been received at Calcutta (on January 24, 1765), alwmt 
a month before the appointment of the commission, but 
were not placed on the records of the council, tliough 
they seem to have been communicated to tlio mcmlKirs.^ 

After the arrival of Loi*d Clive, Najum u-DouIa 

Resolution of the Select Oomiuittoe in fpintctl iu fJm 'I'lnnl 

Report, pp 315, 31 (» ; hkowLso iu ApjmmlicoK to tliat UcjMirtUu* pviilfiirc 
before the Oommittoo beginning, p. 307 ; and Mr. .Inluml.oiut’H hifa* foUh* 
FropieiorSf from p, 12. 

Third Report, p^j. 315, 432; Mr. JohuHloiui’H Lffn tn flu l^rupmfurH, 
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addressed a letter to the new Government® complaining 
of the usage he hud received from Mr. Johnstone and 
the commission, and stating that a large suin of public 
money had been expended by Mohammed Rezza for the 
attainment of his own objects. This led to an innuiry 
in the course of wliich Mohammed Rezza, the chief Set, 
and one Muti Ram, uu officer of the nabob’s who had 
been employed as a channel of communication about 
the presents, were examined. 

J3y their account it appeared that none of the pay- 
ments were voluntary, and that they had been yielded 
arUa’ much altercation to the demands of Mr. Johnstone, 
who liad at first recpiired much hirger sums. Mr. dolm- 
stone positively <lcnicd tlic trutlj of these allegations, 
and the other cfunmissioncrs disclaimed all knowledge 
of them.** 

Admitting the native evidence to be undeserving of 
credit, it is obvious that the nabob, who hud received 
no favour from the commissionei's, eould only have 
imwle them pi’csents to avert further injuries, aixd that 
the receivers could never have imjigined that such contri- 
butions were the result of his free will. 

The history of these })reHents in Bengal shows the 
jirogress of abuse when once {idmittcd. Mfr Jdfir, 
placed on the masua<l by tlie result of a successful war, 
gave a share of the spoil to the agents of the iKjvver to 
which he owed his (ilevution ; Casim Ali rewanied tlie 
zeal of those W'ho efieeted a rovtdutiou in his favour, 
though the service was utiendod with neither difficulty 
nor danger ; iXajum-u-Doula reluctantly gave way to 
the importuniti(*s of men who had just deprived him of 
his inheritance. 

** Datiul from Juno 1, 1705, Third Koport, 

u rin *.,i i> . .i, . 1 . .1. . « 4, 
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c:^p. The nomiaal government of Najum-u-Doula had 
— U! — hardly been established when Lord Clive arrived in 
Calcutta. 

This distinguished soldier had been received in 
England with the admu’ation due to the splendour of 
his success. A severe and painful illness, accompanied 
by tits of gloom and dejection, to which he had been 
subject in India also, entirely disqualified him for 
attention to business and deprived him of the power of 
profiting by the first impression in his favour. When 
his health was restored he showed, in the new scene 
on which he had entered, the same ambition which had 
urged him on in his previous career. He bought 
boroughs for his own disposal, stimulated and assisted 
liis Indian friends in other elections, and took all 
means to obtain weight and influence in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham) had welcomed 
the intelligence of his victories in Bengal in one of 
those bursts of eloquence and enthusiasm which none 
but Jiiinself could attain. Lord Clive had improved the 
connection by a private letter to him containing a pro- 
posal for bringing India directly under the King’s 
Government, but soon after Clive became capable of 
taking part in business, Mr. Pitt retired from the 
Govenunent (October 3761), and Chve for a time voted 
with the opposition. He ultimately attached himself 
to Mr. Grenville, and retained the connection until the 
death of that minister. 

Although one of his principal objects in leaviog 
India was to acquire the means of introducing his own 
plans into that country, yet his fear of provoking an 
attack on his title to his Jdgir made him cautious in 
interfijring with the affairs of the Company, or doing 
anvfchiiKv tlint mio-ht excite the ienlmi'^v nf i+<! lendoisj 
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But when he found his moderation did not prevent 

secret hostility on their part, he entered with vehemence 1— 

on the opposite course, and threw himself into all the 
contests and factions of the India House. Ooiobur, 

The administration of the Company’s affairs was in 
the hands of twenty -four Birectoi's annually elected by 
the proprietors. It rested with them to regulate all poli- 
tical and commercial trjinsactions, and the Governments 
of India were subject to their orders. But the supremo 
authority was retained by tlie projM’ietors assembUxl 
in general court. All permanent, and many occasional, 
points of impoi’t,ancc recpiired the sanction of thtit 
court, which hiwl also the power to inferft'rx* at its 
pleasure in the currant business of the Company, an<l 
which, besides a regular metiting in <!very year, cimld 
nt any time be asstsmbhid by a call of tlu! Court of 
Directors, or by a rc<iuisition signed by any nine of 
its own members. 

The Directors wore generally persons connected 
with the Indian trade, or great monoye<l men in die City. 

The proprietors were of tlie some classes, but the grow- 
ing prosjierity and importance of Ibo Company liad 
induced several poei’s and other men of station to enrol 
themselves among its members, and persons who ha<l 
served in India began also to bo anxious to obtain votes. 

The possession of 500/. in the Comjiany’s stock entitled 
a man to a vote in the Court of Proprietors, but 2,000/. 
was required as the (jualifieatioii for a Diiwtoi*. 

The King’s Government hud no avowttd control 
over the Company, hut the necessity for its assistance 
in naval and military co-oj>orntion, the power possessed 
by those who commanded a majority in Parliament, 
and tlio iufluenci* of the patronage of the Crown on 
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ministry when they happened to take an interest in the 
, Company’s transactions. 

The Court of Directors was at this time umler ilui 
guidance of Mr. Sullivan, who owed his ascendancy to 
his own abilities, strengthened by connections which 
he kept up with some of the members of tlu* King’s 
Government. He seems to have been a man ol' gimcral 
rectitude of purpose, but full of prejudices, i>ar(iaUties, 
and jealousies, such as accompany party spirit and love 
of power. He had a strong impression of the luxury, 
corruption, and insubordination of the CJoinpauy’s 
servants in Bengal, and never missed an opportunity of 
promoting members of fhe otlier Hresidencies at their 
expense. While in India Clive had looked on him as u 
friend, and supported him with all his inlluenee in the 
Court of Proprietors. After his return to lilnglaml, 
they still kept up a great show of civility, hut it is 
probable that Sullivan was alienated by the high tone, 
assumed by Clive in Bengal, and by his want of (h‘fer- 
ence for the Court of Dii-ectors. heelings exciteil by 
the superior brilliancy of his position on his return to 
England, and some fear of tlie aseendaney he might s(» 
easily acquire in the admijiistration of tin* Company, 
had probably also then* effcjct. Prom whute.v<!r motive, 
his proceedings wore such as to raise the alarm of Clive 
and to induce him to use every effoit to overturn his 
authority. The means he took wert! to stnmgtluin tlie, 
party of Mr. Rous, the head of the minority in the 
Court of Directors, and for this purpose! he strained 
every nerve in preparing for tlu! next election, and di«i 
not scruple even to come forward himself us a <‘andidale 
on that occasion. To promote his (‘ml he made (ietilions 
transfers of his stock in lots of 51)0/. eiieh, so its to 
create an additional number cd' voters in the Court of 
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Proprietors ; lie expended 100,000/. in purchasing new 
stock for this purpose, and he urged all his friends to 
adopt the same course to tlie extent of tlieir ability. 
This practice had long been understood and was em- 
ployed by both parties, each exclaiming against the 
length to which it Avas carried by their opponents. 

The contest seems to have been decided by tlie 
influence of the ministry. In retaliation for Clive’s 
votes in Parliament, they threw their whole weight 
into the scale of his enemies. Mr. Sullivan and his 
friends were brought in by a triuuqdiant majority, 
and Clwe had the mortificurion of lieing defeated in 
a sti’iiggle in which perhaps it Avas scarcely consistent 
with his dignity to have eiigag<d. 

It Avas not long before he felt the cllVicts <»f llio 
victory of his opponents. He liiw! now enJoy<id las 
fliiglr for more than four years. It consisted (as Avill 
be recollected ) of the quit-rent due to the nabob from 
the hmds granted to the (’ompany, and consec|uently 
had been paid during the whole j)criod by the Com- 
pany’s OAvn officers to Clive’s agents. Soon after bis 
return to England he had been officially informed by 
Mr. Sullivan that the select committee of the Dirtetors 
desired to confer witli him regsu’ding his •■bigfr. Clive 
expressed his readiness to meet tliem, but the message 
in all probability Avas only designed to mak(! him 
cautious in interfering with Uie views of the leading 
Directors, and as it soemed to produce that (iflect, it was 
not further mentioned for thnws years. At tlus end of 
that time the newly oh^eted Directors, after a vague 
intimation to Clivo of their doubts as to his title, stmt 
orders to the Covonimcnt of Bengal to Avithhold all 
payments, smd to tnuisfcr the j)rt)ducc of the -bigir t<j 
the Comuanv. 
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If they had at first disapproved of the grant, and 
ordered the restoration of the J^gir to the nabob, they 
would perhaps have done no moi’e than their duty ; 
the appropriation of it to themselves, after so long an 
acquiescence in Clive’s title, was no more supported by 
law than justified by the motive. The Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General, whom they had them- 
sdves consulted, gave their opinion against it. Clive 
instituted a suit in Chancery to set it aside, and warned 
the Government in Council that if they acted on the 
court’s orders his agents had instructions to prosecute 
them in the mayor’s court of Calcutta.^ 

Mir Jdfir also, then in his second reign, insisted that 
on the extinction of Clive’s right, the Jdgir ought to 
revert to him ; his claim was admitted by the local 
government,® and the proceeds in all probability con- 
tinued to be remitted to Clive. The pretexts of the 
Court of Directors were to the last degree frivolous. 
One was that the nabob could not give away this quit- 
rent without the consent of the Emperor, when he had 
already granted to themselves tlie very lands on which 
the rent was due, and there could be no doubt that, 
Clive would have substantiated his claim by law if a 
change in his relation to the Directors had not ])iit a 
stop to the dispute. 

The revolutions in Bengal, the anarchy in the 
English council, the war with Cdsim Ah, the massacre 
of the Europeans, and the general misgovemmont and 
disorder, had filled all England with amazement. Those 
intemsted in India were in consternation, and saw no 
means of averting the immediate loss of the i)rf)vinci? 
but an immediate change of counsels. 

Malcolm’s Life of Clive, and the ducaiuuuts llieru iiubliKliod. 
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In this crisis all eyes were turned upon Clive. It 
was proj)os('cl at u General Court in the face of the Court 
of 1 )ircctors, that Mr. Spencer’s appointment to Bengal 
sliould be I’iiconsidei’ed. This preparatory motion was 
lf)Ht, l)ut after two more courts and some stormy 
clchntcs, it was resolved that Lord Clive should bo rc- 
(piested to undertake the offices of Governor and Com- 
nian<I(*r-iii-chief in Bengal. 

(!livo in reply Ix'ggcd to Ijc allowed to delay his 
final answer till after the approaching election of 
Ifirectnrs, and on being pressed for a deci.sion he 
answered h(! wished to sec whether Mi*. Sullivan was to 
Im‘ in the chair of the Court of Direetors, for he cmild 
not, he sai<l, iiiak(* himself riisponsible for the affairs 
of India if he. was liable to he thwarted at homchy a 
eiiairniaii who was his deelaretl aial inveterate enemy. 
Mr. Sullivan made jmjleslations of a dispo-sition to give 
hiiii (h(! ni<*Ht eor<Iiul support, but Clive evaded answer- 
ing, and a few days after, the ejection took phicc. Mr. 
Sullivan was (diosen a Director by a raiijority of one 
vote only, and at the subsequent nomination of a chaii*- 
man, the <*hoice fell on Mr. Rous. 

Tlutre was no longer any hesitation about Clive’s 
appointment ; an aiTungement was made about his 
djigfr on his own terms. He was to hold it for ten 
years, or till his d<‘ath if it hapi)encd within that 
]»eri<Kl, 

'I’here was more diflieidty in settling his powers. 
H<‘ himself dtisiml that in caws of any difference witJi 
his eunrt, he should he allowe<l to JUst according to his 
t»wn jmigment and on his own responsibilify. This was 
thought Un> gr<‘at a power to be given ostensibly, but a 
»:oniproniise w'as conn* to, l>y which a cotnmiltcc con- 
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CHAP him, were authorised, if they thought it necessary for 
^ the restoration of peace and tranquillity, to assume the 
whole powers of the Government, independent of the 
remaining eleven members of committee. The com- 
mittee consisted of Mr. Sumner, Colonel (now made 
Brigadier-General) Carnac, Mr. Sykes, and Mr. Verelst. 
Camac was Clive’s devoted friend ; Sykes had acted 
with him during the revolution in favour of Mir Jdfir ; 
Yerelst, whatever was his connection, was steady in his 
support ; but Sumner soon hesitated to concur in Clive’s 
measures, and afterwards declared before the House of 
Commons that he had changed his mind on some of 
those in which he had concurred with him. 

There was a diflS.cnlty also in the appointment of 
Clive to be Commander-in-chief, as interfering with 
Lawrence, who was now Commander in all India ; 
but Clive willingly agreed to be subordinate to his old 
general, provided he were left unfettered in all that 
concerned Bengal. 

The army of Bengal was at his suggestion divided 
into three brigades, each consisting of one Hiirojiean 
regiment, seven sepoy battalions, and a com])any of 
aitillery, with a regular gradation of officers, from 
brigadier-general downwai’ds ; and after these arrange- 
ments he set out with a confident hope of accomplish- 
ing the arduous task which ho had undertaken.” 

He had declaimed that he shoidd accept of no pecu- 
niary advantage from his appointment, and as the (jues- 
tion of his JAgfr was settled on terms less favounibhi 
than he would probably have obfained in a court of 
justice, he could have no motive for giving iq) the 
enjoyment of his wealth, fin- sacrificing Jiis fiduni <|iii(‘<., 

* The regiments and baltivlions -weio .about 700 Mtnjiig, and (he wlioli- 
armv ammiYi+p/l tn mnvr* ffimi itnri ttwit. 
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and risking M« health and fame, but the desire of pre- 
serving a countiy "whioh he liad so much contributed to 
acquire, and that innate wish to encounter ditficullies 
and dangers which often gives the impulse to the. 
greatest actions. He knew the opposition ho was to 
meet with and the resentments he must provoke, and he 
could scarcely liavo failed to foresee the oblo(j[uy and 
misrepresentation which would be joined in the clamour 
against him ; but he was animated with fotilings of 
confidence in himself and duty towards the public, 
and was content to bear general odium and unpopu- 
larity for a time as the price f>f solid and ponnanciit 
rcjnitation. 

11 is voyage was unusually tc<lious. Ih* sailed in 
Juno 1765, and di<l not rciich Madras until April 1766. 
Hearing on Ids arrival of the proKj)erous state of (he 
Comiiany’s affairs, ho wrote secti'otly to England to 
purchase a largo amount of the 0<nnpany’s stoisk ; 
a traffic unworthy of his station, but which has been 
unjustly represented as an abuse of bis ofiicial inlel- 
ligcncc. 

To judge of Clive’s conduct during his second 
administration, it is necessary to knowllus slale in which 
he foimd his Government. The power of the Governor 
was entirely annihilated ; even in his int(>reourso Avith 
native princes he only a.ppeiire<l as tlie orgiui of the 
council. The oligarchy who had assumed his functions 
were swayed by party politics more than hy any etdarged 
views of the general welfare ; they thought (he iidert'sts 
of the service, at least as itn]>or(ant as those of the stotc, 
and <»uih memlxT was furtlier influenced by regard for 
his personal concerns. All traded, and many of them 
Avcrc chiefs of suboniinate factories, Avhero each exercised 
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Few ventured to complain against a coimcillor, when it 
was from his colleagues alone that they could solicit 
redress.^ 

The vacancies made by men retiring with fortunes, 
and by the massacre of so many of the upper iiinks, 
had raised the junior servants to high stations, and 
those younger still, who tnided wdth boirowod inonoy 
or slmi*ed the profits of wealthy natives to whom (liey 
lent tlieir names and pi’ivilcgcs, looked forward to sp<‘<‘dy 
retirement, and were indiflerent to their rise or estima- 
tion in their profession. They lived in habits of per- 
fect equality with tbeir seniors, and any (jensurc or 
interference from an official suj)erior wouhl have lawm 
looked on as a proceeding improper among gentleiiKiii. 
Young and old vied with aach other in luxury an<l 
profusion, and these inqHjrtunato vices ine.reiiswl tlit‘ir 
ravenous appetite for gain. 

The insubordinate behaviour ol‘ some of the prin- 
cijjal commanders in the army has be(*n notified in the 
preceding narrative; tlieir examph;, and the weakness 
produced by dissensions among the ruling authorities, 
relaxed the discipline fif the officers, and eii<*<»nraged 
tlie mutinous spirit which had so often broken into 
violence ‘among the troojis. 

A system of waste and spoliation mn through nil 
depai-tments ; no man exauited a publifi work or other 
service for the CJoinpany without adding largely to his 
own fortune 5 the assossniont and eolh'ction of the r<> 
venue, tlie appointment of native fuiieti<»nari<fs, ami the 
protection of men already in power, afforded also ahun- 
daiit sonnxis of enioluimtnt.''' 

‘ Third liupcfrt, p, 412, 

'' Olivo’s loUcr to ilio OuuH. of Dhvolors, Third Ktpoii, p tm \ 
Lottcra of tlio Soloot OffiiuinUoo, Third Kuttirf; and VpiMudiooH to 
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The condition of the people under such a govern- cmr. 

ment requires no description, but of all tlieire%’ils, those 

brought on them by private trade were the most general 
and most insupportable. The gomashtas still kept up 
their oppressions, and a number of Europeans not in the 
service everywhere exercised nearly the same authority 
as the Company’s servants. Their nation was a suf- 
ficient ground for assuming authority, and many were 
besides employed as agents to members of council aii<l 
others who protected them against every complaint.'' 

There were doubtless in all classes in India honour- 
able exceptions to the general corruption, but they were 
too few to stem the current of abuse, and nothing less 
than the strong mind and firm liand of Clive, suj)poi'1ed 
as it was by so groat a reputation, could have prevented 
the ruin which must have folJow(Kl such a dissolution «)1‘ 
society. Lord Clive, accompanied by Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. Sykes, reached Calcuthi on May 3, 1765. Mr. 

Verelst did not airivo fii’om his fonner station at Dacca 
until the end of tlie month, and General Camac remainefl 
with the army in the field. As soon as Clive had as- 
sumed the government he brought forward the new ar- 
rangement for the army, which was passed in general 
council. Two days after, the select committee being (»f May 

’ i. Xl .L • i.1 A.l>. 

opinion that it was necessary for them to e.xcr(jise the 
jiowers conditionally confeiTod on them, produced their 
commission to tlic council, and desired that it might be 
communicated to all the public officers. To Ibis Mr. 
Leycoster objected, on the gi’oiind that, as peiice and 
tranquillity wore already restorecl, the extraordinary 
powers granted for the restoration of them were virtu- 
ally annulled, Lord Olive answore<l that any memlx'.r 
of the board was at liberty to record his objcfjtion, but 
" Third Report, p. 430. 
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that tlie committee alone could judge regarding the 
exercise of tlio discretion cxiondcd to it. Mr. dolni- 
stone, generally hold cnougli in o])position, made further 
attempts to obstruct the j>roceodings of tlie select com- 
mittee, but when asked by Clive whether he dared to 
dispute their authority, lie protested that he had no su(‘-h 
intention ; and the dea<l si]<Ti(H* which followe<l, with the 
pale faces of the councillors, showe<l that all opcm re- 
sistance was at an end/ The coniinittoe was opened by 
a letter from Clive, to whi(di they replied by an addniss 
promising unanimity an<l su])|>ort. At a subse<{U(‘n< 
period they resolved that all int(T(?ourso with the iialiv<^ 
authorities should be conducted by Clive, who should 
from time to time communicat{*, his correspomhMKT to 
the committed 

The first official act of (lHM‘ominiU(‘(^ was to enf(»rc<* 
the order regarding presents. (^)Venants engaging to 
ac(*ept of none without tlie permission of tht* (!ourt ol 
1 drcctors were signe^d by th(‘ <'omieiIlors, and albTwards 
by all the other members of tin* (^nnpany’s servH*e.’^ At 


’ CIivo’h luUwr in Malw^IniV Lifv uj O/Zn*, h, Uiil JKM* 

Oonoral (Wtuic <li«l not hiumtilf ihu covnimtt^ tlumgh Iici 
enfor<!i*<l Uio <m liin ofliunru. Ho iiftorwanln gavu lUi Iuh miMoii 

that thu covonantH w«ru Uatud bo far l»at*k af» to f(ivo tlioui a rotrempaotivn 
effect, and ho aclniitted timt Iwforo h« know of thorn ho had received 
8,000i. from Halwant Hinjac on roatoriiig him to liis forfetto<l zontindary 
of Benaros. After he know of tho covonanta ho rucoived an offer of 
20, COOL from RhdJi Alam, but thia ho roportwl prtsvioue to accoptance, 
according to the covenant. From tho many marke of attention tho Kiii)^ 
had rocoivod from Camao, there can be little doubt the proeont wan givon 
with good will, and, aa Olive waa alwaya dietKiaed to favour him, lu» 
Htrongly ivt'ominondod t<» tho Oouri of l}ir('cti»rK to confirm ilu» donaliini. 
It luiiHl. ho allowed in <»xienuatioii of tho Iiixiiy of the Kuri»|«*an« in 
thoir ae(*e|»t.anei» of puwenfH, that, hh far aa apiu*arH hy tlio puifliHhed eahea, 
they never reeoived money except fiom perKonn whom tln-y wert* ihapoHiul 
to HUpport on other grotimlH, and iliat, eseept in (he eune of Mr dulm 
ftt««n>’HconnniHHion, there was no ap]»earam;o of eoinpulrtioii in the li}»erality 
(tf the naiivc^K. 
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the same meeting the committee ordered all Europeans 
not in the Company’s service to be sent to Calcutta, but . 
on application they allowed some to remain for a lunited 
period to enable them to wind up their affairs. 

Towards the end of May the nabob came to Cal- 
cutta, and on June 1 presented his complaint which 
led to the iin'ostigation about presents. This inquiry 
was prosecuted with strictness and commented on with 
as])crity, but the decision was left to the Court of 
Directors. Other inquiries wore set on foot into al- 
leg(*d abuses and embezzlements carried on by two of 
the. eonncillors (Mr. dohiistone and Mr. Gray), at their 
respect i\«‘ (iu-tories. 'I'he a<-(‘nsed gentlemen in minutes 
in <*ouiieil th'iiied s<»nie of the <*hargcs and endeavoured 
to <‘xj>lain away otluTs, but they laid most stress on 
till* arbitrary an<l im-gidar nuithod in which the inquUy 
had been eondueted. Clive ha<l placed some of the ac- 
eonii)rK'es of the aixmsed parties under a military guard, 
and against this ]>roee<>ding the same men who but a 
yciir ]»effHHi Iiad sent detachments to bring the nabob’s 
officers in chains to ( ’alcutta now exclaimed, and evinced 
s» jealousy of military power and a zeal for the libei’ty of 
the subjetit, not excelled by that shown during the pro- 
(■(K'dings against Mr. Wilkes by their contemporaries in 
England. Their minutes were written in the least 
guarded t<‘rms, and were full of reproaches to Clive 
llir the inordinate wealth he had amassed through some 
of the very chaniuils against which lie now expressed 
such indignation. 

'Phe discussions of the council were at least as 
inteiupi'riitci as thos<i in the time of Mr. Viuisittart, but 
the result was <liffVr(‘nt. Mr. Johnstone and Mr, Gr.iy 
resigned the service whih' tlnsir conduct was under 
eonsi<lenit.ion, protesting against the partiality ot the 
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tribiinal. Mr. Burdett, anotlier councillor, was sus- 
- pended for disrespect to the Governor in the course of 
his individual duty, and ultimately rosigneil the service ; 
and Mr. Leycester, who headed the opposition, and <ton- 
tinued to resist to the utmost tlie select commiftei*, was 
expelled on the ground of his having misn'prehciifcd 
in public a conversation at the council Inwinl, which, 
according to his oath, he ought never t,o have divulged 
at all. 

The civil servants were thus mhwted (o ohedit'iM’c, 
but they retainetl a deep resentment for th(^ loss ol' 
their profits and consequence, and this was inereasiHl 
some months later by Clive's bringing four <*,lvil 
servants from Madras to fill the council of Cah'iifta, 
alleging as his reason the youth of th<? ohlest. Bengal 
servants and the school of corruption in which they 
had been brought up. His censures h».st nothing by 
the language in which they were conveyed. 1 1 is 
minutes and letters are written with un<tonnn<»n force 
and a good deal of exaggeration. Cfl'enccs arc always 
described in the harshest tenns, and the ofTciK'cs never 
mentioned but with sconi and indignation. With ail 
this are mixed applauses of his own <»>nduct uiul asser- 
tions of his ovTi disinterestedness, whitdi made his 
reflections on others more invidious at that moment, 
and which offeml the reader oven at this distance, of 
time.® 

Diuring tlicse reforms in the Company’s service, 
Clive made an important cliange in the form of the 
nabob’s government.* The gnat, powers vested In 

'* This spooios of ojjotimu is not to {iti]it)Uul as it |ll•('t||lIlrllv f't 
Olivo. Eminent mon of that iiRc iinlulKod in itn^imtiiiionH of honour ‘luu! 
integrity which the most queHthmalilo ndvwitniw of iho iinwnt tiay 
would be ashiuned to employ. 

’ Third Report, pp. 440 nnd 421. 
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Moliainuied Rezza were now as suspicious to the Eng- 
lish as they had always been to the nabob ; and the 
remedy they had recourse to was to associate three 
pei’sons in the exercise of them. Rai Diilab and the 
two heads of the banking firm of Jaggat Set were the 
new members of the commission, which was to act en- 
tirely under the direction of the Governor and Council, 
without any interference on the part of the nabob. 

Having brought the affairs of the province to this 
])oint, Clive turned his attention to those connected 
with Shiijii-u-Doula and Shah Alam. Botli princes 
had thrown tlu'insclvcs unconditionally on the gene- 
r<thily ol‘ the Ih'itish Government, and were now await- 
ing ils decision on <h(‘ir fate, 

Th(t si'ttlement of the d<!pendiug questions was 
thought. huin<‘t<'ntly important to require the i>resence 
of Cli\e, and the commilttHi invested him, in conjunc- 
tion with (jeneml Carnac, with full powers to examine 
tlu'ui in such manner as he tnight think expedient; at 
the sunu! time tiny stated to him in a letter, which ho 
pi'olsibly tlrew up himself, the points to ■which they 
wished to dinH‘t his attention.® He left Calcutta on 
dum* iJ.l, r(swhed Benares about the beginning of 
August, and imim'diately entered on his negotiations. 

Th<‘ adjustnufut with Shujfi-u-I )oula was easy. On 
a iKiyimait of r>0( ),()()(>/., he was restored to all his 
dominions e.\e«‘[>t the <listriets of C<Sm and AllaliAhM, 
whieli were <*i‘de<l to the King. No restraint was 
imjMtsed on his iudej»endence, and a defensive alliance 
was agfH'd on between him and the Company, he pay- 
ing the ex|a-nheK of the Company’s troops whenever he 
should requirtf tliein.*' 

' liuttur (IkUuI Jiuit) 2J, Tliinl Hejtort, Ai>pwidii, p. 422. 

^ Truaty, itatwl Aiikub* tU, I7«r», Third U«pi»rt, Appuudix, y iiix 
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The agreement entered into with llie King was by 
no means so simple a matter. Shdli Alum liad pre- 
viously, on the nabob’s own aj)plication, grinit<'<l Ihc 
usual patent, appointing Nujam-u-Doula Suljah<lar or 
Ndzim of Bengal, Belitir, and Oi’issa.' He now fixed 
tlie amount of revenue for which iu‘ was retjiiired to 
account at twenty-six lacs, or 2(>0,0()0/., and, on con- 
dition of their becoming I’esponsible for the payment 
of this sum, he appointed the* Company to he perpetual 
Diwtm of tlie same provinces. Tie likewise confirined 
the Company’s title to its ])oss(*ssions in dilT’erent parts 
of India. In addition to their giuimnhie of the tribute 
of Bengal, the Company transferred the districts of 
C6ra and Allahdbdd, yielding 28,000/. a year, to the* 
King.® 

There are few transactions in our Indian history 
more difficult to explain than this treaty. On the oih* 
hand the practical good sense of Clive, not apt to Ik* 
influenced by tlieoi'ies, or alarmed liy imaginary dang<*rs, 
makes us hesitate to supjxjse that, so great a saerifiet* 
could he made without an adeipaito motive, while on 
the other, the state of opinion in India at, th(! lime, t he 
course of pre^nous events, ami the result, of suhseipumt 
experience, leaves us without any ground for <*onJ(*ctur- 
iug wliat that motive may have lieen. The nullity of 
the King’s influence as well ns power has nspeatedly ap- 
peared in the preceding narrative, and nowheri* more 
conspicuously tlian in the war which lofl to the agree- 
ment in which a vicei*oy hearing the royal commission 
was expelled by the British, and the Vizir of the Kmpii*(!, 
together with the Emperor in p(*rson, wow* <leftaile*l in 

■* Third Report, p. 306. 

* The finnans and otlier papors, TIurd Jt«iM>rt, j>, 4.17, Ac. Tlw> 
value of the cessions is stated hy Olive, Third lloport, p. 446. 
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atteiEpting- to restore him, Aiitliout its exciting the 
smallest feeling in any part of India. Though tlie 
native princes generally provided themselves with com- 
missions from the King, it was at a moderate price ; and 
it is possible that aU the money he over received on this 
account from evei*y part of India did not amount to one 
year’s produce of tliis tribute, the only tribute ever paid 
to him during a nominal reign of half a century. 

If tlie King’s grant had been of any value, the office 
granted was of none. The duty of the Diwan, according 
to Clive’s own definition,® was ‘ to collect all the revenues, 
and after deftajung the expenses of the armj’ and allow- 
ing a sufficient fund for the support of the Niziimat,’' to 
remit the I'emainder to Delhi ; ’ he had no right to in- 
tei’fere with the other departments of the govermnent, or 
even to limit the Governor’s expenses in the military or 
other branches of Ms administration. In practice he 
was completely overshadowed by the power of the Nazim, 
and among so many revolutions, I cannot find another 
instance where his office was made a pretext for usurpa- 
tion. It is true the Company were themsdves in pos- 
session of the NizAmat ; but so they were of this Diwdni 
which was held under their authority by Eai Dfikb. 
What was to be gained by the present grant was a legal 
title ; and that was not conferred. The treaties with 
the nabob, from wMch the Company held their power, 
were nowhere confirmed, nor was the right of such an 
officer to make treaties anywhere recognised. 

In the King’s firmans the lands assigned by the 
nabob for the payment of the Company’s troops are 

® Letter of the Select Committee to the Court of Directors dated 
September 30, 1765, m the Appendix to VereWs View of the English 
Government of Bengal^ p. 8. 

^ Viceroyalty m the official documents of this and the preceding 
period Subahdars are called Nazims, and their government Nirainat, 
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to the former condition which that grant supersedes ; ® 

the employment of the troops is mentioned, but only 
incidentally, and without any notice of the footing on 
which they stand or of the duration of their service.® 

The grant indeed, if it had any efficiency, would have 
been highly dangerous to the Company. If the King 
could appoint the Dfw4n, he could also appoint the 
Kdzim ; and the officer so appointed would be under no 
obligation to attend to the unconfirmed engagements of 
his predecessors. He could dismiss the English troops, 
increase or diminish the expenses of the Nizdmat, and 
leave a surplus or a deficit in the revenue as suited his 
^dews. 

Nor was the danger limited to the admission of theo- 
retical principles. The possession of an independent terri- 
tory and of AUahabdd, one of the best fortified towns in 
India and the capital of one of the former Subahs, gave 
additional weight to any influence which Alam might 
possess over the provinces under the protection of the 
Company, and put it in Ms power, when it suited Ms own 
views, to introduce into the heart of those provinces the 
most dangerous rival that could be raised up against 
the English. This in fact he afterwards did by ceding 
the territory to the Marattas. It was owing to Ms in- 
evitable insignificance alone, which ought to have pre- 
vented these sacrifices, that he fiiiled to become tM’ough 
their operation a fomidable neighbour to the power from 
which he received them, 

A sufficient motive for this arrangement might have 
been to obtain a release from a former one entered on by 
Mr. Spencer’s government, by which the English were 

® Firman No 93, Appendix to the Third Report, p 449, 

^ Firman No. 91, Appendix to the Third Report, p. 447. 
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bound to put Shdb Alam in possession of all Shujd- 
u-Doula’s dominions,^ but tbis engagement is not ad- 
verted to by any of the parties in the present negotia- 
tion, and Clive rests aU his concessions on the return he 
obtained in the Diwdni and the King’s confirmation of 
the Company’s possessions.* 

Neither the former engagement nor the present con- 
cessions are noticed in the instructions fi:om the select 
committee, who seem to have been fully aware of the 
King’s real situation,® 

^ Treaties and Giants, p 122, Appendix to Verelst’s View, p 163. 

® The following is an extract from the letter of the Select Committee 
above quoted from the Appendix to Verelst, p 9 ‘By establishing the 
power of the Great Mogul, we have likewise established hia rights, and 
his Majesty, from principles of gratitude, of equity, and of pohcy, has 
thought proper to bestow this important employment on the Company, 
the nature of which is the collecting all the revenues, and after defraying 
the expenses of the army and allowing a sufficient fund for the support 
of the Nizd.mat, to remit the remainder to Delhi, or wherever the Kmg 
shall reside or direct. But as the King has been graciously pleased to 
bestow on the Company for ever such surplus as shall arise from the 
revenue, upon certain stipulations and agreements expressed in the 
Sunnud, we have settled with the nabob, with his own free will and con- 
sent, that the sum of fifty-three lacs (530,0002.) shall be annually paid to 
him, for the support of his digmty and all contmgent expenses, ex- 
clusive of the charge of maintaining the army, which is to be defrayed 
out of the revenues ceded to the Company by this royal grant of the 
Dewonny ' Every word of which settlement with the nabob is rendered 
invalid by the recognition of his subordmation to the King 

® After adverting to the grant of the Dfwdni as of the utmost impor- 
tance, though formerly rejected when offered at too high a price, 
they say . ‘ Times are since altered. His whole hopes of protection and 
subsistence rest on us It caimot, therefore, be supposed he will prove 
obstinate in denying a request of httle consequence to him in the present 
circumstances, but advantageous to us, his greatest benefactors, and, we 
may say, his only friends.’ Ohve often changed his opinion about Shdh 
Alam, of whose real condition he knew very little In his evidence 
before Parliament in 1773, he gives a vague notion of his wealth and 
power, but fails entirely when cross-exammed as to particulars. (Third 
Deport, p. 324.) General Camac, on the same occasion, pronoimces 
‘ that Shd.h Alam was leally to all intents o/nd pmjposes the Great Mogul, 
as much as any of his predecessors. Colonel Dow, who made the history 
of India his study, who was long stationed with Slidli Alam, was his 
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Clive had no doubt approved of those mstructions, 
if he did not himself draw them up, and it was not long 
before he recommended the same opinions. In a letter 
fix»m him to General Camac and the select committee, 
dated withia less tlian a year from this time, he says of 
the Emperor, ‘ pro\ided he withdraw himself from our 
protection, it is no great matter what refuge he seeks.’ * 
Soon after the settlement with Sh^h idam,® a new 
agreement was entered into with the Nabob of Bengal, 
by which he rehnquished all interference ■nuth his pro- 
vinces on condition of an annual payment by the Com- 
pany of 5,386,131 rupees, upwards of 54,000^. 

On the Grant of the Diwdni. 

[Mr. Elphinstone’s history closes with the account of 
a transaction that has been regarded as an epoch in the 
history of British India. Up to this time the territorial 
possessions of the Company were limited to the lands 
in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, ceded by Jdfir 
Ali in 1757, and the provinces of Bardwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, ceded by Cdsim Ah to meet the 
charges of the troops maintained by the Company for 
the support of the authority of the Ndzim. These 
cessions were confirmed by the new engagement, and 
an additional proviso was introduced as follows : — 

‘ That as our troops wiU be more to be depended 
upon than any the nabob can have, and less expensive 
to him, he need therefore entertain none but such as 

personal friend and an enthusiast for his cause, represents his whole life 
as one of poverty and neglect, and expressly says that the money and 
territory he received from the British was all he possessed to support the 
dignity of the Imperial house of Teimur ’ {Hustory of Hi'nddtstan, ii, 
356.) 

^ Letter dated July 14, 1766, quoted m Bott’s Considet ahons^ li. 446, 
* September 30, 1765 Treaties and Chants, p. 149 
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are requisite for the support of tibe civil officers of Ms 
government, and the business of the collections of the 
different districts.’ 

From this time the whole authority in these pro- 
vinces passed into the hands of the servants of the 
Company, and the Nd,zim became a dependent and 
pensioner of the Britisli Government in Calcutta. 
The revolution was complete without calling in the 
authoiity of the titular sovereign of Delhi, or binding 
ourselves to the payment of a subsidy to a sovereign 
who might at any time revoke the grant under the 
pressure of other powers. TMs is a question which 
is forcibly put at the close of the preceding narrative, 
and the dangers to which we exposed ourselves received 
illustration from subsequent events. 

When Lord Clive was afterwards questioned about 
this transaction by the Committee of Secrecy of the 
House of Commons, his replies were evasive. It was 
put to him pointedly, ‘ whether in Ms opinion the grant 
of the Dewanee was really a grant from a prince, or 
whetlier it was an instrument executed as a piece of 
form which he thought it expedient to take from 
political motives.’ Clive referred the Committee in 
reply to the public records for Ms reports at the time, 
and when further pressed , as to the position of Shdh 
llam, he said he had a few thousands of troops under 
his command, and was in occupation of AUahdbdd, 
and many princes of the country made him large pre- 
sents.® Clive might have avowed openly that the grant 
conveyed no real authority, for the claimant of the throne 
of DelM was a wanderer, but that he was regarded with 
superstitious respect by the people of Hindostan, and 
that the transaction was justifiable on the grounds of 
® Third Report of the ConuMittee of Secrecy, p 324. 
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expediency in the then state of India; but he had 
committed himself by his despatches, ia which the 
announcement was conveyed in pompous language as 
to the importance of the grant. In a despatch from the 
Council at Fort William dated September 30, 1765, 
which appears in the third repox*t of the Committee of 
Secrecy, and which is usually quoted as an exposition 
of his views, there is much conftision between the effect 
of the grant by Shdh Alam and the treaty with the 
nabob. 

‘By the acquisition of the Dfwini,’ he said, ‘your 
possessions and influence are rendered permanent and 
secure, since no future nawab will have power or riches 
sufficient to attempt your overthrow, by means either 
of force or corruption. All revolutions must henceforth 
be at an end, as there will be no fund for secret services, 
for donations or for restitutions. . . . 

‘ The experience of years has convinced us that a 
division of power is impossible without generating 
discontent and liazarding the whole. AH must bdong 
either to the Company or to the Nabob, and we leave 
you to judge which alternative is the most desirable 
and the most expedient in the present circumstances of 
affairs. As to ourselves, we know of no system we 
could adopt that could less affect the Nabob’s dignity 
and at the same time secure the Company against 
the fatal effects of future revolution than this of the 
Dewany.’ 

The subject is pursued in a despatch of the following 
January: — ‘ The more we reflect on the situation of your 
affairs, the stronger appear the reasons for accepting the 
Dewany of these provinces, by which alone we could 
establish a power sufficient to perpetuate the possessions 
we hold and the influence we enjoy. While the Nawab 
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acted in quality of collector for the Mogul, the means 
of supporting our military establishment depended upon 
his pleasure. In the most critical situation, while we 
stood balancing on the extreme border of destruction, his 
stipulated payments were slow and deficient, his revenues 
withheld by disaffected rajahs and turbulent zemindars, 
who despised the weakness of his government, or they 
were squandered in profusion and dissipated in cor- 
ruption.’ 

It must be obvious that all these advantages arose 
from the new engagements with the Nabob, and have 
little hearing on the cession from the Mogul. The 
expediency of fortifying our position by such a grant 
had, however, been long before Clive’s mind, and formed 
an essential part of the plan he laid before the elder 
Pitt for acquiring the sovereignty of Bengal. In his 
letter to that statesman he proposed to obtain the 
Mogul’s sunnud (or grant) in confirmation of their 
possession of the province under an agreement to pay 
the amount of tribute demandable, which he estimated 
at fifty lacs annually, or one-fifth of the revenues. 
This was double the amount which was afterwards 
agreed upon, and half that which was payable when the 
power of the Mogul was at its height.'^ 

This letter was addressed to Pitt durhig Clive’s first 
government of the settlement in Bengal. When he 
returned to India in 1766, he was met by tidings of our 
military success, and daring views of conquest passed 
before his eyes. These were unfolded in a private letter 
to the Chairman of the Court of Directors on his arrival 
at Madras, ‘ We have at last arrived at that actual 
period which I have long foreseen, I mean that period 
which renders it necessary for us to determine whether 
lAfe of ClivOf h. 119 . 
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OJ^p can or shall take the whole to oursdves. Jaf&er Aly 

Khan is dead, and his natural son is a minor, but I 

know not whether he is yet declared successor. Suja- 
addowla is beat from his dominion, we are in possession 
of it, and it is scarcely hyperbole to say, to-morrow the 
whole Mogul Empire is in our power.’ 

The times were favourable for the rise of a new con- 
queror. By the battle of Pdniput, fought in January 
1761, the power of the Marattas was shattered, but such 
was the jealousy among the Mahometan princes that 
Ahmed Shdh, the Ddrdni prince, was unable to follow 
up his victory, and retreated to his own dominions 
beyond the Indus. Three years later the Mogul 
princes of Hindostan were defeated at the battle of 
Baxar, and the English became the first power in 
Northern India, and the whole Empire seemed within 
our grasp. 

A march to Delhi had already found much favour 
in the army, and was recommended to the Court of 
Directors in a letter of March 11, 1762, signed by Eyre 
Coote, Camac, and three members of the Council who 
had dissented from the policy which had placed Cdsim 
Ali on the throne of Murshiddbdd. Referring to an 
application they had received from the Ki ng for aid, they 
contended that the British force was equal to the enter- 
prise, and as there was no European army to fear, and 
they might be expected to be joined by the Tizir of 
Oude and other powers, they would probably advance to 
the gates of Delhi, and the letter winds up by sub- 
mitting ‘ whether so glorious an opportunity of aggran- 
dising the Company in Hindostan should not be em- 
braced.' ® 

From these views Clive very strongly dissented, and 
First Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1772, p. 267. 
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his prudent resolutions were confirmed by the reports 
which met him on his arrival in Calcutta as to the 
state of the public service, and especially of the army. 
These are painted in his early letters in strong colours. 
In a letter of September 30, 1765, he describes the 
general corruption as extending to the writers, ensigns, 
and free merchants, the bands of discipline completely 
shattered and daily promoting the ruin of the army, 
the soldiers in the late campaign ‘ seizing without con- 
trol the whole booty money and plunder on the capture 
of a city.’ This, he added, took place at Benares. Re- 
ferring to the recent mutiny, he observes that ‘ had it 
not been for the vigour of Munro your possessions in 
India might have been destitute of a man to support 
them.’ 

Commenting on the I’ecent peace he observes, ‘ This 
event has disappointed the expectation of many who 
thought of nothing but a march with the King to Delhi. 
My resolution, however, was and will always be to con- 
fine our assistance, our conquests, our possessions, to 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; to go further is in my 
opinion so extravagantly absurd no Governor-General, 
no Council, in these times can ever adopt it unless the 
whole system of the Company’s interest be first entirely 
remodelled.’ 

He defends the recent arrangement with Shujd-u- 
Doula on the policy of not extending the Company’s 
possessions rather than on any sanguine hope of attach- 
ing the prince to om’ interests. ‘ The policy of 
aggression would,’ he adds, ‘ require an addition to their 
force, and they must be prepared for the risk of losing 
the control over them,’ while the attempt to administer 
the government at such a distance from the Presidency 
must lead to new abuses, laying the fomidation of new 
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CHAP, wars, in which the natives must have finally triumphed 
' from our inability to sustain the weight of our own 
ambition.® 

Clive’s letters of this date, both public and piivate, 
are full of allusions to the luxury and debauchery which 
pervaded all branches of the service, civil and military.^ 
It would be ditficult otherwise to understand why the 
cession of the Dlwdni was not followed up by the 
assumption of the direct administration of the civil 
government, as it already existed in the province of 
Bardwan. 

Other considerations passed through his mind, of 
which it is not easy to recognise the force at the present 
day. In a letter addressed to the Court of Directors 
shoitiy before his departure, he lays stress on the 
jealousy which would be shown by foreign states if we 
‘ threw off the mask ’ and did ‘ any act, by an exertion 
of the English power, which could equally be done 
by the hTawab at our instance.’ ‘Foreign nations,’ he 
added, ‘ would immediately take umbrage, and com- 
plaints preferred to the British Court might be attended 
with very embarrassing circumstances ; ’ and he adds in 
illustration the difficulties that might arise with regard 
to duties long paid by French, Dutch, or Danes under 
grants from former nawabs. Whatever weight may 
attach to these arguments, they fall far short of those 
which are foimded on the state of the army and the 
public service generally. 

In these latter views the Directors evidently con- 
curred. They, too, distrusted their own servants, and 
this distrust was founded not only on the abuses of 
private trade and the corruption arising firom their 

'* Third Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, p. 391. 

' life of awe, lu .3.31, 336, 373, 379. 
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political relations with the Nawah, but on the expe- 
rience of the administration of the provinces already 
under British rule. In signifying their approval of the 
plans adopted for the execution of the office of Diwan, 
they wrote : ‘ The experience we have already had in 
the province of Bardwan convinces us how unfit an 
Englishman is to conduct the collection of the revenues 
and to follow the subtle native through all his arts to 
conceal the real value of his country and to perplex 
and elude the payments. We therefore entirely approve 
of your preserving the ancient form of government in 
the upholding the dignity of the Subah.’ ^ 

This subject is pursued at greater length in the same 
lettei*, an extract from which is given in the ‘ Life of 
Clive,’ ii. 357, in which some of the acts of peculation 
by their servants are referred to. 

I have quoted these passages fi’om Clive’s letters 
juid despatches because his moderation on this impor- 
tant occasion has been a theme of reproach from some 
writers on Indian history who hold that it was only 
necessary for him to have stretched forth his hand and 
grasped the dominion of Hindostan. The pacific views 
which have prevailed at intervals between periods of 
war and conquest have, according to such politicians, 
only served as foils to the energy and successes of their 
warlike successors. The policy of Clive in maintaining 
a double government in Bengal was, in this view, a 
sham, and doomed to be reversed in a very few years, 
and his forbearance in not pressing on after the vic- 
tories in Behar was weakness. 

It may be contended on the other hand that our 
Empire has grown to its present height because its 
progress was slow. Breathing times of peace were 
Jilaily lieGordb of p. 33S. 
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c^p. required to consolidate our acquisitions, and train the 

civil service to the government of races differing in 

language, religion, and blood from their conqueroi-s, and 
to bring our army to the standard of our ever-increasing 
territory. 

The moderation with -which vre have acted after 
great successes has also had a great moral effect, and 
prepared the way for extensions which have gone 
beyond the dreams of the most zealous advocates of 
what is called a strong and forward policy. That of 
Clive may be vindicated by its success. The weakest 
point was the engagement -with Shdh ijam, but in 
justice to Clive it should be considered that this 
prince had some inconvenient claims on the revenues of 
Bengal, which had never been repudiated by the Xdzim, 
and had been paid in recent times, and that there was 
a prospect of his cause being taken up by any military 
power that might arise in the confusion of the times. 

There was nothing extravagant in the supposition 
that with such assistance as he received from the 
English he might to some extent restore the fortunes 
of his house, and oppose the power of the Marattas, 
■which was the only formidable one at the time. Shall 
Alam was a feeble prince, and within a veiy few years 
after his treaty with the English he succumbed to the 
revi-ving power of the Marattas, and ceded to them the 
provinces we had assigned to him, and this ti'ansaction 
was made the ground for the refusal of the tribute we 
had engaged to pay. 

Though the attempt to prop up the fellen power of 
the Mogul dynast}"^ at Delhi proved a failure, the engage- 
ment with the Nawdb Yizir was the most durable of the 
alliances the British Grovernmeut formed in India, with 
the exception of that -with the Nizam of Heiderabad, and 
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it stood us in good stead in all tiae contests in wMcli 
we were engaged till the close of the century. During 
that period Hindostan was occasionally threatened by 
the Afghdns, and a struggle of some importance took 
place in 1772, in which the Marattas, the Rohillas, 
and the ruler of Oude took a part, and during which 
the English acted as auxiliaries to the latter. The affairs 
m the north of India gave us so little occasion for 
anxiety that Hastings was enabled to send Coote to 
Madias to meet the crisis occasioned by the invasion 
of Heider Ali, and send Goddard with a Bengal detach- 
ment to traverse central India and support the Presidency 
of Bombay. In fact, from the time of Clive to that 
of Wellesley, all our great wars were in the Deckan, 
and Hmdostan enjoyed comparative tranquillity, and 
this was mainly due to the settlement of Clive. 

The arrangements made for the ciidl government of 
Bengal were not of the same durable character. The 
change which was introduced in the actual administration 
was slight. The institution of the double govermnent is 
described by Clive in a letter of April 20 of the follow- 
ing year. ‘ Yesterday we held a Puneah,® agreeable to 
the custom of the country and to those ideas which we 
entertain of the Company’s honour and interest. His 
Excellency the Nabob sat in quality of Nazim, and the 
Right Honourable the President took his place as col- 
lector of revenues for his Majesty.’ From this time the 
functions of Nazim as well as Diwan were ostensibly ex- 
ercised by the British GoA'ernment ; tlie latter by Aurtue 

This term is still in use m the Bengal pro\inces for the clay oii wliich 
the income for the ensumg year is settled. It is applied to an annual 
meeting of the direct revenue payers at the office of the chief collector, 
or of the cultivating tenants at the court of the zemindar, to determme 
the amount of the assessment. (See H Wilscn’s Glossai of JudiLial and 
IteicHue Terms ) 
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of the grant from the Emperor, the former through the 
influence it commanded over the naib or deputy of the 
Ndzim. The hlawdb himself having become virtually 
a pensioner of the state, the native administration 
was controlled by the Resident at the Rawdb’s court 
at Murshiddbad and by the chief British authority at 
Patna, the active management in the latter case being 
placed in a former servant of the Nazim, 

The condition of the country under the civil and 
criminal administi’ation of the native government, and 
the modification it underwent under* English influence 
during the confused period which preceded the direct 
administi’ation of the comitry, is clearly described in 
the seventh repoii of the Secret Committee of tire House 
of Commons of 1773. The gi’eat rdjas or zemindars 
held courts of criminal jmisdiction, entitled Foujdaree, a 
tei-m that has come down to later times. The Fouj- 
dar, as the name implies, held a military command, and 
the term exemplifies the union of military authority and 
repression of crime. In capital cases the sentence was 
not carried out until it was repoi’ted to Mm’shiddbad.* 
The most frequent penalty was a fine, and this was the 
perquisite of the zemindar, a system that led to great 
abuses. The zemindar also held a court of chdl juris- 
diction, from which he also drew a pei’quisite, under the 
name of chout^ or foiu’th pai’t of the value of the subject 
of litigation. It is said that this court was not much 
resorted to, and disputes were largely settled by arbiti’a- 

^ Third Report on the Condition of the E I C 1773 

° Tins term (lit, one-fourth) 'witli which we are familiar as connected 
with Maratta exactions, appears to have been applied m Hindustan to 
other cases than that mentioned in the text, such as the fouith part of 
the pay of hired servants, or of fees levied by the head officer of a 
court as his perquisite. (See Wilson’s nt JinhcuO tintf Itecenue 

To ) 
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tion. The jurisdiction was summaiy, as tliex'C was no 
judicial register or record, and the pi*oceedings are said 
to have been marked by abuse and oppression. 

At tlie seat of government the Nazim presided in all 
capital cases, and the Diwdn had cognisance of all cases 
relating to titles to land, a jiudsdiction that gi'ew out of 
his revenue administration ; and his naibs, or deputies, 
throughout the country exercised a similar authority 
over the property of the country. This system, it is 
added, afforded no security to property or person ; the 
despotic pinnciples of the government rendered them 
instruments of power rather than of justice. Accord- 
ingly, the English Company or then’ servants, when 
they had a demand against a person dependent or 
connected with them in the coui’se of commerce, took 
the law into their own hands, the general practice being 
to lay hold of his person by their own authoidty, and 
this right sometimes was exercised even when the debtor 
did not fall under that description; but this was an 
abuse, though generally overlooked by the government. 
The French and Dutch exercised the same prixdlege of 
seizing the debtor, and when the President and Council 
of Calcutta stepped forward to put an end to this abuse 
and prohibited the practice, the French in very strong 
twins remonstrated against the oi’der as a ^dolation of 
rights they had always exercised, and this dispute re- 
mained unsettled at the time of the House of Commons’ 
report.® 

T his rude and rough system of administration pre- 
vailed during Mir Jdfir's government, and English 
influence gradually extended during that of his suc- 
cessoi’, Cdsim Ali, in proportion as they spread over the 
coixntry for purposes of trade. Under the third revolu- 
*' Seventh Repoit, p. 325, 
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CHAP tion, which restored Mir Jd6r, the administration of 
! justice was openly controlled by servants of the Com- 
pany whose situation gave tliem an opportunity of 
interference. ' To such an extent was this carried, that 
it is stated on the evidence of Mr. Keir, one of the 
wdtnesses examined by the Committee of 1773, that 
after the complete establishment of British power, the 
Banians, or agents of the English, wherever they resided, 
entirely governed the tribunals of judicature, and even 
sat as judges in the courts. 

After the grant of the Diwini some feeble attempts 
were made to establish a more regnlar administration, 
and new courts were established undei* native judges, 
both at Murshid4b4,d and in the pi’ovinces. Their 
jurisdiction was limited, and we are not informed what 
results followed the experiment. The abuses became 
so rife that the Government in Calcutta were before long 
compelled to take a step towards the direct administra- 
tion of the civil government by the appointment of 
English officers imder the title of supervisors. They 
exercised an authority over the natives employed in the 
collection of the revenues, and they were instructed to 
report fully on the condition of the comitry, tlie nature 
and amount of the revenues, and the administration of 
justice.”^ 

The reports which they gave in furnished the first in- 
formation we possess regarding tlie internal administra- 
tion of the province, and led to further inquiries before 
Parliament. But it was not until seven years after the 
cession of the Diwdni that the Government felt equa.1 to 
undertake the refonn of these abuses, when instructions 
were conveyed to the President and Council at Fort 
William ‘ to stand forth as Diwdn, and by the agency 

’ Culebrooke’s St'ppUmeni to tike. Bei\gal Regulations, p 174. 
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of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves the 
entu-e care and management of the revenue.’ 

It is characteristic of the times, that ■while tlie 
authorities at home were so careful of securing a control 
over the finances, the crimioal jurisdiction remaiued in 
native hands. A hoard of revenue was created, consist- 
ing of the president and members of the council, and 
the treasury was removed from Murshiddbad to Cal- 
cutta. The supei’visors became collector's, and with them 
were associated native officers styled Dlwdns. Courts 
were established in each collectorship, one by the name 
of the Diwani, a ciril court, and the other the Fouj- 
daree, a criminal court. Over tlie former the collector 
presided in his quality of King’s Diwan. In the cmninal 
court the cauzy and mooftee of the disti’ict sat to 
expound the Mahometan law. Superior courts were 
established at the chief seat of government, called the 
Ddwanee Sudder Adawlut, and Kizamut Sudder Adawlut, 
names which long survived when the reason of their 
institution passed away.® CouxTs mider similar titles 
were extended to tire ceded and conquered pro^’inces in 
the North-West in 1803, where the authority of the 
Ndzims and Diwdns of the Emperor had long ceased. 

From the date of this regulation the control of the 
public servants of the Company over the revenues was 
complete, but the administration of the criminal law 
remained for the most part in native hands. The col- 
lectors were directed to superintend the proceedings, and 
to see that in trials the necessary witnesses were sum- 
moned and examined, and that due weight was allowed 
to 'tlieir testimony, and tliat the decrees passed were fixir 
and impartial.’ 
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® This is the description of their duties in the preamble of the 
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These instructions remained a dead letter, for the 
revenue duties were too absorbing to enable the collectors 
to superintend the administration of justice in great 
populous districts. The magistrates were natives, under 
the title of Eoujdars, and then juiisdiction was con- 
tinued till 1781, when it was transferred to the English 
civil judges of each district. 

The crying evil of the time was dacoity, or gang 
robbery, which assiuned more gigtintic proportions in 
Bengal than in otlier provinces to which British rule 
extended, and attracted a large share of the attention of 
the Parliamentary Committee on Indian affairs which 
sat in 1812. There is an interesting paper on the 
subject by Wairen Hastings, written in 1773, and re- 
corded in the minutes of council in August of that year 
The offenders against whom his remarks were directed 
were a race of outlaws, chiefly on the frontier, Ihnng 
from fether to son in a state of warfiire against society, 
plundering and burning ^^.llages and murdering the in- 
habitants. The first judicial regulations of 1772 directed 
against them the severest penalties — capital punkh- 
ment, fines on the villages to which they belonged, and 
further provided that the family of a criminal should 
become the slaves of the state, and be disposed of for tlie 
general benefit and convenience of the people according 
to the discretion of the Government. This provision 
Hastings strongly recommended to be strictly enforced, 
n n-rioipatiug a considerable fund from the sale of those 
slaves to meet the current expenses of the criminal juris- 
diction of the state.’^ 

The principal object of the memorandum is to meet 


■Regulations of 1790, which gives a history of the changes in the onminal 
jurisdiction up to that date See also Oolebrooke’s /Supplement, p. 1. 

1 Oolebrooke’s Supple^nent, p. 114. 
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the defects in the criminal law of the Mahometans 
which continued to guide tlie practice of the courts of 
criminal jurisdiction.® So cautious were the Govern- 
ment in introducing innovations, that its tenns and 
technicalities continued long to prevail, and in the 
times to which I refer were strictly applied. Tinder 
this law Climes were regarded as private rather than 
public wrongs. The nearest relative was invested with 
rights w’hich belonged to the Arabs in the time of 
Mahomet. No capital pu nish ment could be enforced 
without the consent of the nearest relation. Distinctions 
were draTSTi between murders perpetrated with an instru- 
ment formed for shedding blood, or by other means, and 
other frivolous distinctions were made which operated 
in fiivom* of the criminal. Hastings, while pressing for 
a modification of tliese rules, admitted that popular 
opinion was averse to change, and that it would ‘ be 
dangerous, both to our characters and fortunes, to move 
a step beyond the plain and beaten path.’ 

In the following year, 3774, the subject of dacoity 
again engaged the attention of the Government, and a 
plan for the establishment of Foujdars was proposed by 
Warren Hastings, in which new and extraordinary 
powers were conferred on these ofiicers. The abroga- 

® Its principles were recognised, subject to certain modifications, in 
the Bengal Regulations of 1790, under which magisterial duties wore 
transferred from the Foujdar or native magistrate to the English civil 
judge, and which form a code of criminal procedure. It is there 
enacted ‘ that the doctrine of Yusef and Mohamed in respect of trials 
of murder be the general rule for the officers of the court to wnte the 
futwas or law opinions applicable to the ou’cumstances, and that the 
distinctions made by Abu Huneefah as to the mode of commission of 
murder be no longer attended to ^ (Oolebrooke’s Su^lcmeitt, p. 154) 
Rules of Mahometan crmiinal law became latterly matters of mere 
technicality, but so long did the forms prevail that instruction in its 
principles formed at one time part of the course of lectures delivered at 
the East India 0t)llege of Haileybury 
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tion of tlie authoritj of the zemindars, owing' to the 
introduction of the fanning of the revenues, had thrown 
the countiy into confusion, and the new courts of justice 
wei*e unequal to cope with the disorders that pre- 
vailed. ‘ I am Sony,’ Hastings wrote, ‘ to enumerate 
amongst the causes of the increase of robbers, the regu- 
larity and jorecision which have been introduced in our 
comTs of justice.’ The dread of the dacoits, he added, 
<letenx:d the common people from coming forward, and 
the rule which requu-ed two witnesses in every capital 
case afforded an assurance of impunity of crime. 

Hence, he adds, ‘ among those who have been con- 
victed of robbezy I do not recollect an instance in the 
proceedmgs on their trial in which their guilt has been 
proved by eridence, but by their own confession only.’ 
As the chiefs of these banditti wei’e well-known public 
characters, the authoi'ised pi'actiee of the former Govern- 
ment had been to aseeitain the identity of the men, and 
to condenm them without any further process. To this 
Bummaiy pi’ocess the Govemoi'-Genei’al proposed to 
revei’t as the only mode of I’estoring the countiy to 
seemity and ordei’, adding, ‘ A idgid observation of the 
letter of the law is a blessing in a well-regulated state, 
but in a govezmnent loose as that of Bengal is, and must 
be for yeai’s to come, an exti’aoi’dinaiy and exemplaiy 
coercion must be employed to eradicate those evils 
which the law cannot reach.’ ® 

Such were some of the difficulties that beset the path 
of British administratoi’s in applying European prin- 
ciples and Euz'opean agency to the government of the 
first great pin^ince that came under British rule. The 
cession of the Diwdni was oilginally only a scheme of 
fiscal administration. It became one of cridl govern- 
® Colebooke’s Snpplemeyif^ p 121, 122 
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ment. The changes were gradual and cautious, and left 
behind, in the forms of the administration, traces of their 
origin. 

Their history belongs to that of the government of 
Warren Hastings and his successors — Ed.] 
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Renewal of the war between France and England — ^Expedition sent to 
the East under the Comte de Lally — Previous career of the general — 

It IS preceded by part of the force under M. de Soupire — Its inaction 
— Lally’s precipitate march to Fort St David — The siege and capture 
of that place — Lally complains of want of support from the council of 
Pondicherry — Expedition of plunder against Tanjore — ^Its failure — 
Naval engagement — Struggles of Bussy at Aurungdbdd — He is recalled 
by Lally — ^Forde’s expedition to the N orthem Oircars — ^Defeats Oonflans 
— Preparation for the siege of Madras— Advance of the French and 
occupation of the Black Town— Siege of Fort St. George — Its relief by 
the fleet and the retreat of the French — Colonel Forde’s operations m 
the north — Siege and assault of Masulipatam — ^English alliance with 
the Nizdm— First mutmy m the French army — Return of the French 
fleet to the coast and its departure— Second mutiny— French overtures 
to Salabat Jdng— Engbsh reinforcements— Siege of Vandewash— Its 
capture by the English — ^Battle of Vandewash — ^LaUy retreats to 
Pondicherry — Fall of the French forts — ^Alliance with Heider All 
— The Mysoreans assist m throwing supplies into Pondicherry- 
Major Smith’s invasion of Mysore and attack on Caroor — ^Defection of 
Heider All — ^Enghsh reinforcements— Siege of Pondicherry — Contests 
at the bound hedge— Blockade of Pondicherry— Expulsion of the 
native inhabitants of the fort — ^The storm and loss of English ships — 
The surrender — "V lolent proceedings against Lally — Demolition of the 
works— Pall of the other French garrisons and close of the war — 
Charges against Lally in France— His long imprisonment and trial— 
Iniquitous sentence and execution — Remarks on the history of tlie 
French settlements in the East — Renewal of the struggle between the 
French and English in the Deckan in 1780 — ^Its final close. 

CHAP While Britisli arms were advancing to dominion in 
Bengal, events took place in the Deckan whick led the 
way to a corresponding extension of British authority in 
the south, to which it is necessary now to advert before 
tbia history is brought to a close. 

When the expedition under the command of Clive 
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was despatched for the recovery of Calcutta, the British 
force in the Carnatic was reduced so low that it was 
scarcely equal to the task of maintaining the authority 
of their ally Mohammed Ali. The French, on the other 
hand, weakened their force in that quarter by sending 
troops to the assistance of Bussy, and the operations on 
either side were lunited to inconsiderable enterprises. 
The lull was not of long dumtion. M^ar between the 
two powers broke out in Europe in May 1756, and the 
French Government came early to a decision to strike a 
decisive blow at the English possessions in the East. 
Orders were despatched to Pondicherry to refrain from 
any operation of importance in anticipation of the 
airival of the armament. 

The Count de LaUy, who was selected for the com- 
mand of the expedition, was the son of an Irish refugee, 
Sh Gerard Lally, a native of Galway, who settled in 
France after the Revolution of 1688, and commanded the 
Irish regiment of Dillon. The young Lally received 
his commission when he was only eight years of age, 
and did duty in the trenches at Barcelona while still 
only twelve. Destined from early years for a military 
career, he pursued Ms studies with ai'dom*, and rose 
rapidly to distinction as an accomplished soldier and an 
ardent adherent of the house of Stewart. In this double 
capacity he visited the United Kingdom in 1739 to 
report on the &cilities which its coasts afforded for a 
descent. His talents and enterprise hastened his ad- 
vancement, and he was sent by Cardinal Fleury on a 
diplomatic mission to St. Petersburg, and prepared two 
reports on the statistics of the Empire, and its former 
relations with France. In 1742 he took a part in the 
war in Flanders with his regiment, of w^hich he was 
now major. Here he acquired such reputation that an 
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OH^p. Irish regiment was formed which bore Ms name, and of 

wMch he took the command. This newly raised coi*ps, 

with its gallant commander, bore a conspicuous part in 
tlie battle of Fontenoy, whei-e he received from the King 
on the field of battle the promotion to the rank of bri^- 
dier. In the following month Prince Charles Edward 
landed in Scotland, and the impetuous Lally was in- 
stantly at hand with a plan for a descent in support of 
the enterprise. The project was taken up by the French 
Government, and an army was gatliered on the coast of 
Picardy of which Tally was appointed marechal-g^ndral 
des logis (quart, ermaster-general), Lally, remarks 
Voltaire, was the soul of the enterprise, but when it was 
postponed he joined the prince with a small detachment 
of Irish, and was present at the battle of Falkirk, after 
which he went through some romantic adventures in his 
escape from the United Kingdom. He then seiwed with 
the army in Flanders till the peace of 1748, but when 
■war with England broke out anew in 17 55 he was sent for 
to V ersailles, and was ready again with plans for a descent 
on England, and an attack on the British possessions in 
India or in America. D’ Argenson, the Minister of War, 
at first destined him for the first of these enterprises, and 
he took the command of a force in Picairiy, and opened 
a correspondence with the Jacobites, but ■when the plan 
was dropped he was appointed to the command of the 
expedition to India at the urgent sohcitation of the 
secret committee of the East India Company. With 
brilliant talents were joined great failings that were well 
known to his friends. D’ Argenson is reported to have 
warned the deputation that waited on him, that with his 
fiery actmty were joined qualities that would render 
him an impracticable colleague and cause dissension 
and even civil war in their walls ■u’hile war was at their 
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gates. The deputation replied that they required a obcap. 
man of that stamp to cope with the abuses that pre- ^ 
vailed in their settlements, and so Lally was appointed 
to the command, and invested with full powers as 
Lieutenant-General, commissary of the King, syndic of 
the Company, and with a general commission extend- 
ing to all the French settlements in the East Indies. 

A brilliant staff, comprising some of the most illustrious 
names in France, was appointed to accompany him.^ 

A fatality attached to the expedition from the begin- 
ning. The fleet, on leaving Brest, encoimtered such 
bad weather that some of the vessels were obliged to 
1 ‘etum to refit. In the meantune shiister accounts 
reached the French Goveniment of the state of things 
in Canada, and some of the ships and two battalions 
were withdrawn for the defence of the French posses- 
sions in America. When at length the fleet sailed, it 
carried with it a malignant fever that earned off several 
hundreds of the seamen and troops, and after delays at 
Kio de Janeiro and again at the Isle of France, it reached 
the coast of Coromandel in April 1758, nearly a twelve- 
month from its departure, and nineteen months from the 
time when the expedition was resolved upon. French 
ascendancy in the Carnatic had been afready secured by 
the amval of part of the intended armament, comprising geptem- 
the regiment of Lorraine under M. de Soupire, and j... 
some artillery. This accession of foree consisted of up- 
wards of 1,000 men, and the occasion seemed favourable 
for striking an immediate blow at the English possessions, 
weakened by the absence of a large portion of their troops 
and of their whole fleet in Bengal. Lally, in his defence 

' The chief authority for these details is an article in the Biog)ajphic 
Uniieiselle, said by Sisniondi {Histoue des Fmnrais, xxix , 304) to be 
written by Lally Tollendal, the son of the general. 
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of his condnct during this campaign, bitterly complains 
of the inaction of his countr3rmen at this juncture ; but 
the charge does not rest heavily on De Soupire. When 
that officer took the command of the troops on. the 
coast he seems to have been impressed with tlie duty of 
acting with rigom*, and summoned a mixed council of 
the civil, naval, and military authorities, to which he 
submitted a proposal to invest Fort St. David.® He 
was cautioned in his instructions not to engage in any 
diistant enterprise. But the English settlement, from its 
proximity to PondicheiTy, pre.sented itself as the first of 
the English possessions for attack. The commander of 
the French fleet, however, refused his co-operation, and 
the project was dropped. Throughout this campaign the 
naval commanders of the French were cautious to excess, 
and on the present occasion the admiral was daunted by 
the information that reached him that the English fleet 
Avas soon to return to the coast. It seems that when 
the French squadron with the force under De Souphe 
first made its appearance, it was mistaken for the English 
fleet whose amml was expected, with reinforcements, 
and the council of Foit St. David sent off a boat with a 
letter to the English admiral, urging him to cruise off 
Ceylon to intercept the French until he should be joined 
by the Bengal ships, Avhich he w'as infonned were 
expected in September, and on their junction it w'as 
suggested a heaA'y blow might be sti-uck at the French 
possessions. When the agent Avho had charge of the 
message discoA-ered his en-or, he endeaA’Oured to conceal 
the letter between two planks, but in vain. The boat 
AA'as seized and the letter was discovered. Had the act 
of the coimcil of Fort St. David been a nt^c dr guerre it 
could not liave been more successful. M. Bouvet, the 
- Orme, ii. 235. 
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Freiicli admiral, after landing tlio troops at Ponclicheny, 
annotmced liis intention of returning to the Isle of Bour- ‘ 
bon, without even landing the heavy guns and ammuni- 
tion intended for tlie settlement, and left the coast 

Deprived of the co-operation of the navy, it remained 
only for M. de Soupire to engage in some enterprises of 
smaller importance. Eight forts in the heart of the 
Carnatic were reduced, and their possessions added to 
the revenues of the French. Only one of these, Chit- 
tapet, offered any protracted defence, and the French 
troops, after these successes, retired to Pondicherry to 
await the arrival of the armament under Lally. 

Great alarm was now felt at Madras, and this was 
not removed by the tidings of the battle of Plassy 
which reached the Presidency on October 16 of the a.d. irsr. 
same year, for though they received some treasure, and 
then* credit was established by the acquisition of the rich 
province and wealth of Bengal, there was no promise of 
the retmTi of the troops to meet the coming danger. 

So much was the authority of the British shaken by 
the events of the past year and the prospect of the 
approaching superiority of the French, that even the 
most insignificant cliief who held under tlie nabob or 
the Company, began to question or insult their power.^ 

The only effort tliat was made to meet the coming 
danger was by the na\’y. Admiral Pococke returned 
from Bengal at the close of 1767 with a squadron, after 
an absence of seventeen months, and was joined by four 
ships of die line from Bombay. They were in number 
ioferior to the French fleet, but were prepared for their 
reception on tlieir arrival in the following April. When a.b. irss. 
the expeditionary force under LaUy reached the coast an 
indecisive engagement followed, in which the French 
* Ome, li 290, 
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suffered a severe loss in men, but the English were so 
crippled in their hulls and rigging that they could offer 
no impediment to the landing of the troops, which was 
hurried on with the impetuosity of Lally’s character. 
Before the engagement he had proceeded to Pondicherry 
to proclaim his commission, and on the same day, by 
his order, 1,000 men and as many sepoys were on their 
march for Fort St. David, commanded by the Count 
d’Estaing, who landed with him. 

They advanced without provisions, were led astray 
by their guides, and the following morning they found 
themselves in the neighbourhood of the English fort, 
and so pressed with hunger that they broke into 
adjacent houses to obtain food. Though the garrison 
was aware of their presence no advantage was taken of 
the confusion, and by the foUowiug day De Soupire 
arrived with more troops, some battering guns, and a 
seasonable supply of provisions. 

The works of Fort St. David had been planned with 
great care. They consisted of a parallelogram with four 
bastions, each mounting twdve guns. The outworks 
consisted of a horn work to the north mounting thirty- 
four guns, and two large ravelins to the west and east. 
The body of the place measured only 390 feet by 140, 
and within this confined space was crowded a garrison 
of 1,600 natives, 619 Europeans [of whom 286 were 
effective], and 250 seamen. This fortress had long been 
a thorn in the side of the settlement at Pondicherry, from 
which it was only fifteen miles distant, and Tally was in- 
structed, when he left France, to make it the first object 
of his attack. 

To the south of Fort St. David, and across the river 
Tripopalore, lay the town of Cuddalore, enclosed by a 
rampart and small bastions, but open to the sea. It 
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had a slender garrison of three companies of sepoys, 
thirty Europeans, and some lascars. This was the first 
object of M. Lally’s attack. The commandant was 
embarrassed by the charge of 150 French prisoners, and 
agreed to capitulate on terms if the breaching batteries 
were ready to open within three days. Lally now 
turned to the more important fortress. The French 
fleet, which had been driven to the north during the en- 
gagement, took sis days to work its way to Pondicherry, 
where they landed their troops. These were huiried on 
to Fort St. Darid, and the heavy guns were landed at 
the mouth of the river Pandr, to the north, only a mile 
from the fort. The I’eduction of the fortress coxdd not be 
eflfected without a regular siege and many materials of 
war. To collect the requisite number of coolies, who 
are alone accustomed to carry burdens, required time. 
Lally, impatient of any delay, insisted on the indis- 
criminate pressure of the native inhabitants of Pondi- 
cherry without distinction of age or caste, a step that 
caused the utmost alarm, and the flight of many of the 
inhabitants. This led to strong remonstrances from 
M. de Leyrit, the governor of Pondicherry, and his coun- 
cil, who still retained their functions, and this was fol- 
lowed by an angry retort and charges of want of zeal for 
the public service.'* Such was the commencement of this 
great undertaking. The personal altercation among the 
authorities was only the prelude to more riolent charges 
and recriminations, which, more than any other cause, 
contributed to the ruin of their affairs in the Deckan. 

The siege of Fort St. David lasted from May 14, 
when the engineers began to erect their first battery, till 
June 1, when the garrison capitulated. The defence 
was not vigorous. Batteries were erected against the 

* Orme, ii. 305. Recueil des lettres par Messrs, de Leyrit et de Lally, p. 9, 
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principal bastions without any interruption, unchecked 
' by the fire of the place, and another battery was raised 
to the west which enfiladed the north front. The 
garrison were from the first daunted by the impetuosity 
of the enemy’s attack, and when, by flune 1, the works 
were advanced to the foot of the glacis opposite the 
north-east bastion, the batteries of the fort which 
defended this front were either dismounted or with- 
drawn Their ammunition was now nearly exhausted, 
and despairing of relief from the British squadron, 
which they looked for very anxiously, the com- 
mandant, Major Poliei’, and tlie governor, Mr. Wynch, 
held a council of war, and yielded up the fortress, the 
garrison becoming prisoners of war. 

The surrender was severely commented upon. Clive, 
who was keenly watching the progress of the great 
expedition, broke out in his letters to tlie Governor 
of Madras in strong denunciation against all who had 
signed the capitulation of a strong fortress till a breach 
was made and the garrison had sustained an assault.® 

® See Life of Clive, li. 33, 36. ‘ I cannot express to you my indigna- 

tion and concern at the infamous surrender of St. David. Had there 
been no powder left but for the musketry, there was no excuse for giving 
up the place till a breach was made, the covered way stormed, and the 
ditch filled ... I wish for the honour and welfare of our nation that 
a court-martial would make the severest examples of the guilty in these 
cases.* To Orme he wrote in similar terms Since this was in type I 
have read a notice of the siege of Fort St, David in one of the senes of 
papers which have lately appeared entitled Some of the India Office 
Becoids, in which it is said that after the surrender ‘a court of inquiry 
was appomted, and it was established that the fortifications were not in 
a state capable of withstanding the French force.’ There is no mention 
of these proceedings m Orme’s narrative, wliich I have followed in the 
text, and it is certain that his opinion as to the feebleness of the defence 
pointed m the opposite direction, for he supports his views by the opinion 
of the assailants ‘ The French officers,’ he says, ‘ on contemplating the 
works, were surprised at the facility of their conquest, not having lost 
twenty men by the fire of the place, though more by sickness and by 
strokes of the sun in the trenches.’ (u. 313.) 
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Lally had certainly good reason to congi'atulate liiinselt 

on his first success. On the fall of Fort St. David he 

despatched a force to Devi-Cotah, which lay some miles 
to the south, at the mouth of tlie Coleroon, and the 
governor evacuated the place on then* approach. The 
army then returned to Pondicheny, where they made a 
triumphal entry, and a grand Te Dnim was chanted in 
celebration of the victory. 

Lally now tmmed to Madras. Much anxiety was 
felt in the English settlement at the progress of the 
French, and it was fully expected that Fort St. George 
would be besieged as soon as the English squadron 
was obliged by the monsoon to leave the coast. In 
their alarm they turned to Calcutta, but Clive, whose 
mind was fully occupied with the politics of Mur- 
shiddbad, hesitated to weaken his force in Bengal 
by detaching any considerable force to the coast of 
Coromandel. Troops were known to be on the way 
from England, and it was assumed that the authorities 
at Madras would detain them for their own relief. 

Clive, however, decided on an expedition which might 
act as a diversion to the great enterprise on which 
the French were bent. Overtures had been received 
from the Rdja Anunderuz, in the Northern Circars, for 
assistance in resisting the French power on the coast, and 
a small force was sent under Colonel Forde, whose opera- 
tions acquired importance as the campaign proceeded.** 

The field seemed now open for the attack on Madras. 

The English in their alarm had witlidrawn some of 
the garrisons fi’om the outlying forts to protect the 
Pr^idency, and the defences of the place were still im- 
perfect. But an insuperable obstacle was placed to any 
considerable movement on the part of the French by the 
« See a»fe, 337 ; see also Orme, li. 363. 
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announcement of M. de Leyrit that Pondicherry was 
unable to famish either money or means of transport, 
and the Count d’Ach^, who commanded the French 
squadron, declared it was impossible for him to support 
the march of the French troops. 

It is certain that the French were crippled through- 
out the campaign by the want of funds. The country 
from which they drew their resources had been wasted by 
the continuous straggle of the past seven years. Their 
possessions in the Deckan originally consisted of a terri- 
tory of a limited amount in the neighbourhood of Pon- 
dicherry, CMcal, and Masulipatam, ceded to them by tlie 
Subahdar ; but the same grant conferred on M. Dupleix 
a superiority over the nabob and a virtual command 
over all the country occupied by the French forces. 
Their authority had been rudely shaken by the wai* 
which closed in 1754, and they would not have retained 
their hold over the country had it not been for the pos- 
session of the numerous forts which rise abruptly from 
the plain. This part of the Carnatic consists of some 
rich districts, mixed with sandy tracts of several miles 
in extent covered with stubborn thickets, and occupied 
by polig4rs or chiefs. In such a country no revenue 
could be gathered except in presence of an army ; the 
most important of these forts were in French hands, 
but the garrisons had been largely withdrawn to pre- 
pare for the struggle on the coast. The means of 
supporting this force were wanting. Lally, how- 
ever, was strongly prepossessed with the belief that 
all his difficulties had their origin in the corruption 
that prevailed among the authorities of Pondicherry. 
He was specially enjoined by the Council of India 
before he left France to reform the numberless abuses 
which prevailed in the settlement, and to check the 
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prodigality and disorder which had wasted the re- 
venues. LaJly had talents and enterprise for any under- 
taking of which the plan and means were provided 
hy,the Grovemment he served, but he had neitlier the 
capacity nor the patience to unravel the accounts of the 
local government, nor, indeed, did the French Grova-n- 
ment offer him any aid in conducting such an inquiry. 
The armament with its brilliant staff was expected to 
carry all before it, and the country itself to supply the 
means of carrying on the war. The temper in which 
he met the difficulties he encountered on his arrival is 
illustrated by a letter which he addressed to De Leyrit, 
the governor of Pondicherry, from the trenches before 
Fort St. David. After complaints of the lethargy and 
indiflference he had experienced on his arrival, he 
proceeds ; ‘ This letter wiU be a secret between you 

and me if you furnish me with the means of con- 
ducting my enterprise. I left you 100,000 livres of 
my own money to assist in providing the funds which 
it requires. I did not find on my arrival a hundred 
sous in your chest and in that of your council. You 
have all refused me the support of your credit. I hold 
you, however, more indebted to the Oompany than I 
am ... If you persist in leaving me in want of every- 
thing, and obliged to contend with the general discontent, 
not only will I inform the King and the Company of 
the zeal which their servants display for their service, but 
1 will take effective measures not to depend during 
the short stay I desire to make in the country on the 
party spirit and personal motives with which I see that 
eveiy member appears occupied, to the risk of the total 
ruin of the Company.’ ^ 

^ M&mowepov/r le Comte de LaUy. Pieces jitstijicaiives. No. 9. The cor- 
respondence which passed between Lally and lus contemporaries, and 
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Voltaire might well say in quoting this letter that it 
was not calculated to bring him friends nor money. It 
was a declaration of war against those with whom he had 
every motive to act in liarmony, and was very feej)ly 
followed up, for on his return to Pondicherry he took 

■which IS appended to the Minwkes subsequently prepared in his vindi- 
cation, are a valuable commentary on the narrative of Orme , but neither 
the letters nor the documents prepared for pubhcation would of them- 
selves afford the materials for a narrative of the -war, as the more im- 
portant events are obscured by angry comments on incidents of secondary 
importance. The letter's of Bussy, though sometmies bitter in tone, 
are generally dignified, and show an intimate knowledge of the politics 
of Southern India, and of the motives by which the different states -^vere 
actuated Those of Lally seem to explain ‘ the true causes of the loss of 
the Indies,’ and confirm the accounts of the man conveyed to us by con- 
temporanes. That by D’A rgenson, which has been referred to above, is by 
a friendly hand, but it points to the one great defect which made him an 
impracticable colleague ‘ O’est du feu que son activity II ne transige 
pas sur la disciphne, a en horreur tout ce qui ne marche pas droit, se depite 
contre tout ce qui ne va pas vite, ne tait rien de ce qu’il sent et I’exprime 
en termes qui ne s'oublient pas ’ The following is the picture which was 
presented to Bussy soon after his arrival m India, and before they vrere 
estranged It is said to be by the pen of one of the principal officers of 
the army, * "Vous allez voir, Monsieur, I’homme le plus extraordinaire 
qui soit jamais venu aux Indes, Vous etes trop bon patnote pour ne pas 
lui passer ses fougues, ses hearts et ses disparates , il vous en fera a chaque 
instant. Vous ^prouverez aussi ses emportements, surtoufc lorsqu’il s’agu'a 
de redresser ses idees, souvent de travers Je vous conjure au noui 
de la nation et pour le bien public de ne point vous decourager. Jevous 
previens de son grand foible, e’est que, ne scachant rien faire par lui- 
inSme, il veut avoir Pair de tout faire et de ne recevoir d’avis de personne. 
Vous aurez aussi beaucoup de peine X le fixer ; car en traitant les affaires 
les plus sdneuses et les plus pressdes, il s’amuse d’une bagatelle, d’une 
historiette et rien ne se fimt, Il faut encore vous prevenir qu’il croit ^tre 
impenetrable et qu’il s§ait trbs-mauvais grd a ceux qui le devment. Je 
finis ce tableau par vous dire que e’est Phomme le plus avaricieux de 
PEurope, et qu’il s’lmagine etre assez fin pour en imposer h. toute la terre 
sur ce point.’ {Mhnowe pou^ le Sievr de B^l88y, Lettres, p. 21 ) 

I subjoin another picture by an Enghsh officer after the fall of Pondi- 
cherry ‘Monsieur Lally is arrived amongst us. Notwithstandmg his 
fallen condition he is now as proud and haughty as ever. A great share 
of wit, sense, and martial abilities, obscured by a savage ferocity and an 
undistinguished contempt for every person that moves m a sphere below 
that of a general, characterises this odd compound of a man ’ (Memoirs 
of Count Lally, p. 354.) 
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counsel with the authorities against whom he launched chap. 

this attack, and at their instance embarked on an 1_ 

expedition of plunder against Tanjore. 

.The Maratta piince of that state, when besieged by 
Chanda Saheb, aided by the French, in 1751, had given 
a bond of 5,600,000 rupees to tliat prince in compo- 
sition for his an'ears of tribute, and this bond came 
into the possession of the Government of Pondicherry. 

To quicken tlie apprehension of tlie nija, threats were 
held out of supporting the pretensions of another 
member of the familj^^ who had fallen into their hands 
when they took Fort St. David. On the invasion of the 
country by the English in 1749 they took up the cause 
of a claimant to the throne, and the reigning raja on sur- 
rendering Devi-Cotah, stipulated that they should prevent 
this pretender from offering him further molestation. 

The English could not enforce this article against the 
claimant who retired from the scene, but they detained 
his uncle who was in their camp and was the leader of 
tlie party. Him they confined at Fort St. David, and 
when the place fell, fetica, which was the name of this 
prince, was brought forward and treated with great 
ceremony at Pondicherry, in oi’der to excite the fears of 
the rfija. 

On the arrival of the army within six miles of 
Tanjore, some fruitless negotiations ensued. The rdja 
volimteered some payments of limited amount, which a 5 ?^i 758 . 
he afterwards offered to increase, but the tone of menace 
that Daily assumed rendered negotiation useless, and 
decided the former to defeid hims elf to extremity. The 
siege, therefore, was commenced in form. After five 
days’ firing the batteries had produced a breach of only 
six feet wide, but the ammunition was almost wholly 
exhausted, and there remained only provisions for two 
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days in the camp. The anxieties of the French were 
increased by the want of intelligeirce from the fleet. 
Advices were received that another engagement between 
the squadrons had taken place, after which Cdiical, on 
which the French army depended for their supplies, 
was threatened by the English fleet. A council of war 
was now hdd, and two only of the ten officers present 
advised an assault. Retreat was now resolved on, the 
guns were spiked, and the French force commenced a 
harassing march, followed by the enemy, and returned 
discredited to Pondicherry. 

The naval engagement referred to above took place 
ofi^ the mouth of the Coleroon. In this, as on the 
former occasion, the French sufiered heavily in men, 
while the English ships were crippled in thdr rig^g. 
There was no disparity between the forces, but the 
French admiral was cautious to excess, and the flag-sMp 
experienced a smes of disasters ; the rudder was twice 
disabled, a gun burst and the powder-room took fire. 
This caused confusion in the line, and the whole fleet 
bore away to Pondicherry, while the English ships were 
too disabled to follow up their success. 

The result of this engagement gave a first blow to 
the fortunes of the French, for D’Ach^, disheartened by 
this second encounter, encumbered by sick and woimded, 
and with damaged ships, decided to quit the coast for the 
Mauritius, against the joint remonstrance of Lally and 
the council of Pondicherry. From this time the Engli^ 
liad the command of the sea, with all the advantage it 
gave them in their operations offensive and defendve. 
I)’Ach4 returned to the coast of Coromandel in the 
following year, with some small supply of money and 
men, but his stay was short, and after another feeble 
attempt to cope with his adversaries off the coast. 
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he again bore away from the Indian seas, and never 
appeared again. 

As tile attack on Madras seemed for the time hope- 
less, Lally resolved to engage in some smaller enter- 
prises with a view to establish his authority in the 
Carnatic and give employment to his troops, and in the 
meantime sent instructions to Bussy and Moracin to 
join him without delay, and confer on the means of 
conducting his great enterprise. After attacking in 
succession three forts, only one of which offered a stout 
resistance, he threatened Arcot, which surrendered with- 
out a blow. But these acquisitions yielded no fruit 
beyond some seasonable supplies to his army, and the 
reputation which the French gained bj'' the success. New 
difficulties pressed on him on all sides. When Bussy 
received intelligence of Lally’s arrival he had just 
passed victoriously through one of those conflicts 
which form the staple of Indian history during the 
Mahometan period. Kecent events, described in a 
preceding chapter,® had rendered French influence pre- 
dominant in HeideiAbdd, and Bussy took advantage of 
tbia by despatching a force to the province on the coast 
ceded to the French in 1754, and the whole of the year 
1757 was employed by him in reducing some refractoiy 
hill chiefs, and in occupying the English settlements in 
that quarter. Vizagapatam was the only English posses- 
sion on tile coast that was defended by troops, but the fort 
was pronounced untenable, and it was surrendered by the 
garrison on fiivourable terms. During his absence in the 
eastern provinces a revolution occurred in the government 
of HeideribM ; Saldbat Jang, the titular Nizdm, under 
the advice of the Diwdn Shdh Nawdz, advanced his two 
brothers to high commands, against the counsel of Bussy, 

® Chapter YII. 
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The eldest, Nizam Ali, used his power to such effect 
that he compelled his brother to surrender the seal of 
state and reduced him to complete insignificance. Bnssy 
acted "ndth great promptitude ; a forced march of 400 
miles in twenty-one days brought him to Aurungdbfid 
where these events had occurred. He brought with him 
a force of 500 European infantry and 200 cavalr}", 
besides 5,000 sepoys, and at his approach all intrigues 
were suspended. He visited Saldbat Jang with great 
ceremony, and the intriguing Dlwdn and a Maratta 
chief who had taken some part in the preceding events 
acknowledged his authority. 

The kiladar of the powerful fortress of Dowlutdbdd, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, a dependent of Shfih 
Nawdz Khdn, admitted Bussy’s troops into the citadel, 
and after a confused struggle, in which one of Bussy’s 
generals was assassinated by Nizam Ali, Shdh Nawdz 
Khan lost his life during a conflict in the camp, tlie 
authority of Salabat Jang was restored, and Bussy 
returned in triumph to Heiderdbdd. 

On the day of his arrival he received a letter fixim 
Lally, written on June 25, ordering him to repair to 
Pondicherry without delay, with all the troops that 
could be spared from the defence of the northern pro- 
vinces, and to join M. Moracin, who was in command 
in that quarter, and had received similar instructions. 
Saldbat Jang was m despair, and remonstrated in vain 
against the withdrawal of the force which "was tlie 
main support of his power. The instructions Bussy 
received were peremptory, and left him no discretion. 
The French garrison was withdrawn from Dowlutdbad, 
the whole French army moved away from Hdderdbdd, 
and after effecting a junction with Moracin on the 
Kishna, he delivered over his command of the ceded 
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province to ll. Conflans, and hastened on to join Lally 
in the Carnatic. The junction of tlie forces was effected . 
on October 12. 

.The accession of force he brought was more appa- 
rent than real, for Bussy, strongly impressed with the 
danger of withdrawing any portion of his army from 
the teiiitory of Heiderabad, remonstrated against this 
step, and asked to be allowed to- return with a reinforce- 
ment. Lally refused peremptorily, and received no 
cordial support fi*om his lieutenant during the sub- 
sequent operations. The views of these commanders 
were indeed too discordant to admit of any compromise. 
Bussy, like his great pi'edecessor Dupleix, regarded an 
alliance with a great native state as the basis of the 
military power which would establish the ascendancy of 
his countrymen in the Deckan, and ultimately oust the 
F.riglisb from India. Lally regarded these schemes as 
visionary ; the power raised on such foundations was in 
his view unstable, and the only object on which he was 
bent was to bring the whole military force at his disposal 
to bear on the British possessions.® The rashness with 
which he pursued this policy reedved an eaily illustra- 
tion. 

In recalling Bussy and Moracin from the Deckan 
Lally was completely borne out by his instructions, which 
suggested, though they did not enjoin, their emplojTuent 

° ‘ Le roi et la Compagnie m’ont envoys daiis I’lncle pour en chasser les 
Anglois ; e’est avec eux que nous avons la guerre, tout autre mterSt m’est 
etranger il m’lmporte peu qu’un cadet dispute le Decan avec son aine, 
ou que tels et tels Rajas se disputent telle ou telle Nabobie. Quand j’aurai 
extermine les Anglois de toute cette c6te, je serai en etat de faire, sans 
sortir de mon cabinet, et a peu de frais, des operations beaucoup plus 
sdres que celles qui ont coute jusqu’ici tant de sujets au roi et tant 
de roupies a la compagnie ’ (ATewioire, &c , No, 30, a 3/ de Bussy ^ le 
13 Jnm, I'TbS.) Further on in the same letter he explains his policy in 
these terms . ‘ Je me borne seulement a vous retracer toute la niienne dans 
ces cinq mots, ils sont sacramentaux : Plus d’ Anglois dans la Peniiisule 
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in the Carnatic. Before leaving the province, Bnssy made 
over the command of the ceded district to M. de Conflans, 
leaving a force under his command which, under an able 
commander, should have been equal to its defence. 
Within a week fi’om the day on which Bussy joined 
Lally’s camp, a force from Bengal landed in tlie province ; 
a few weeks later Conflans was defeated in the field, his 
troops shut up in Masulipatam, where they finally suc- 
cumbed to the attack, and the province was lost to the 
French. 

The expedition from Bengal was the act of Clive. 
When intelligence reached him of the critical state of 
things in the Deckan, it was thought dangerous to 
detach a considerable portion of the force to the assist- 
ance of Madras, where they would be beyond recall in 
case of any troubles arising with the nabob. Confused 
accounts amved of Bussy’s struggle at Aurungdbdd, 
and overtures wei’e made by Anundeifiz, one of the 
rajas of the northeni territorj’^, for English help. Clive 
was sanguine in the belief that the British force in the 
Deckan, supported by their fleet, which was now superior 
to that of the enemy, would hold its gi’ound with the 
assistance that was expected fi'om Europe. He decided 
therefore to employ all that could be spared in an attack 
on the French in this province, and thus destroy the 
resources on which their army largely relied. 

The conduct of the expedition was entrusted to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Forde, and consisted of 500 Europeans, 
including artillerymen, and 2,000 sepoys. They arrived 
off the coast at the end of October, and formed a junction 
•with the Kdja Anunderaz at Cossimcotah, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vizagapatam. From this place they ad- 
vanced to meet Conflans, whose force was superior to that 
of Forde in native troops and aitillery. The engage- 
ment which followed was fought in an open country, and 
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afforded no opportunity of manoeiming. The Rmall chap. 
armies advanced in line. A held of TT)difl,ri com inter- — — — 
posed, which prevented either of the contending parties 
ha\Tng a full view of their adversaries. The French 
battalion, which inclined to the right, and beyond the 
fidd, came in conflict with the sepoys, whom, from their 
red coats, they mistook for the English battalion. The 
French fire at a distance of 200 yards was steady and 
effective, and the sepoy battalion, threatened by the 
enemy’s men and horse on its flank, broke and fled. 

The French victory was now apparently assured, and 
their battalions pressed on in pursuit, when they sud- 
denly observed a new line of men marching fast and 
firm from behind the field of com to occupy the ground 
which the sepoys had abandoned. -The French line 
was in confusion, and, before they could form, such a 
deadly fire was poured in upon them, that they fled to 
rejoin their guns, which they had left half a mile in their 
rear. Colonel Forde allowed them no time to rally; 
they were driven from the guns, and after a halt to allow 
the sepoys to rejoin him. Colonel Forde advanced to 
attack the enemy’s camp. The victory was complete ; 
the enemy fled in disorder, leaving thirty guns and 
seven mortars, with their ammunition, besides tents and 
equipage, as the prizes of the victors. M. de Conflans 
himself fled to Kajamundri, forty miles distant, 
without drawing bridle, but finding himself insecure 
in his position, and pressed by his adversary, who reached 
Eajamundri on the following day, he fell back with 
the wreck of his force on Masulipatam.^ 

This action was the first heavy blow struck at the 
ascendancy of the French in the Deckan, and although 
Forde was unable to foUow up his success by an imme- 
diate attack on Masulipatam, owing to the absence of 

^ Orme, u. 375 
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support of the rdja and the want of funds, it had the 
effect of limiting the resources of the French, and raising 
the reputation of the English among the native powers. 

The battle was fought on December 3, by which 
time the long pending conflict before Madras had begun. 
More than six months had elapsed from the arrival of 
the force that was to sweep the English into the sea ere 
the means were collected of transporting even half the 
heavy artillery and stores required for the siege. Some 
assistance was rendered by two frigates that were in the 
roads of Pondicherry in transporting another store of 
artillery that was deposited at Alamparva. The oppor- 
tune arrival of a vessel from the Mamutius with treasure 
on October 18 and a supply of 100,000 rupees which 
M. Moracin brought with him, enabled him to put 
his troops into motion. With great effort LaUy had 
also scraped together a small fund to which he con- 
tributed from his own means, and by his example he 
obtamed some cash from De Leyrit and some other 
members of the council. 

During the months of September and October the 
head-quarters of the French had been at Vandewash, and 
from this place detachments had been sent against Arcot 
and other forts that fell into their hands, and here he was 
joined by Bussy. Early in November they crossed the 
Paliar and took post at Conjeveram. 

The force with which Daily advanced consisted 
of 2,700 European infantry, besides cavalry, artillery, 
and sepoys.^ With this small army he attacked a 

These are the i lumbers as given by Lally in his defence. Those of 
the garrison were, according to Orme, 1,758 Europeans, including officers, 
and some topasses, that is, men of mixed descent, and 2,200 sepoys. 
Lally's force of sepoys amounted to 5,000, but he says they were all em- 
ployed in covering the attack against the attempts at relief (Orme, ii 
388 ; MSmoh e ^our U Comte de Lally, 107 ) 
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foilTess which had, in anticipation of his attack, been 
strengthened and rendei’ed impregnable, except against 
a regular siege, well supidied with stores, open to the 
seal, and witli a garrison not one-third inferior in num- 
ber to that of the enemy. So i*ash a proceeding raised 
misgivings m the mind of Clive, who was watching 
the coming struggle with the utmost eagerness, that he 
would not have embarked in it with a force less than 
double that of the English, unless he were in expectation 
of the arrival of reinforcements.® 

Lally’s situation was very critical. lie liad a 
superiority in men, but an ahnost baiTen exchequer and 
no credit, and no native ally on whom he could rely, for 
the Nizdm was alienated by tlie withcb’awal of Bussy, 
and was now making overtures to the English. The 
news from Europe w^as discom’aging. In the years 
1757-8 the French had been driven from their posses- 
sions in Africa and the West Indies, and tliey wei*e 
attacked in Canada. They experienced disasters at sea, 

® When reports reached Bengal of the arrival at the Mauritius of a 
new armament and the expectation of a fouith, Clive instantly wrote to 
Pitt as follows * * I presume it must ha\ e been in consequence of tins in- 
telligence that M. Lally took part before Madras, as 1 cannot think he 
would have been so imprudent as to come there with a force not double 
that of tlie garrison, were he not in expectation of a reinforcement. 
Should that arrive upon the coast before our squadron from Bombay, or 
should the enemy’s fleet, by the addition of this third division, prove un- 
fortunately supeiior to ours, the event is to be feared Much, veiy much 
mdeed — perhaps the fate of India — now depends upon our squadion.’ In 
a letter to the Chairman of the Couit of Directors of the same date, he 
wrote m sanguine teims of the result ‘ To give 3 ou my opinion, I think 
Lally vrill fail in his attempt, so great is my confidence in the strength of 
the garrison and the experience and valour of the oflicers The amval 
of Captam Cailland with the sepoy and Tanjorine horse will distress our 
enemies greatly, if not oblige them to raise the siege , and if they continue 
till the arrival of our reinforcements from Bombay they run the risk of 
a total defeat. I can no otherwise account for this undertaking of the 
French general than from his distressed situation for want of money. 
He IS really risking the whole fur the uhole.’ (Life of Clite, 11 52, 55 
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and their annies were fully engaged in a continental 
struggle. Slender hopes could be entertained of rein- 
forcements or supplies from France. 

Colonel Lawrence, who commanded the army in the 
field, watching the movements of the French from the 
left bank of the Paliar, retired slowly before the enemy, 
maintaining a steady front till he entered Fort St. 
Geoige. On his arrival the council of the Presidency 
assembled, and by a imanimous vote committed the 
defence to the Governor, Mr. Pigott, recommending 
him to consult Colonel Lawrence on aU occasions, and 
on extraordinary emergencies to assemble a council of 
superior oflScers of the garrison.* It affords a remark- 
able testimony to the harmony which prerailed between 
the services, that this singular arrangement proved emi- 
nentlj^ successful. The Governor set an example to all 
of activity and resolution. He visited the works every 
day, encouraging the garrison by his presence, and re- 
wardmg those exposed to severe sei^uces with moneJ^ 

It is nowhere hinted that he interfered imduly with 
the authority of the commanders. Every effort was 
made by the civil authorities to prepare for the coming 
struggle. Provisions of all kinds, and of the best con- 
dition, had been laid up, and these as well as all the 
military stores were distributed from the different maga- 
zines under the direction of the members of the council, 
assisted by the inferior servants of the Company, whose 
habits of business enabled them to manage these details 
free fi^m all confusion. 

Such were the conditions under which a struggle 
commenced which the English histoiian charactai&es 
as ‘ without doubt the most strenuous and regular that 
had ever been can-ied on in India ; ’ adding, ‘ we have 
‘ Ome, 11 388 
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detailed it in hopes that it may remain an example and 
incitement.’ 

The settlement of Madras had been for about a cen- 
tu]^ the principal establishment on the Coromandel 
coast, and iras built on a narroTV temtory, only five 
miles in len^h, ceded by the Mogul. The to^rn con- 
sisted of three dmsions. That to the south Tvas in- 
habited by Europeans only, and vas knovni by the name 
of the White Town or Foit St. George. At the time of 
its surrender to Labourdonnais it was suiTOunded by a 
weak wall with bastions, and the houses of the native 
quarter, or Black Town, as it was called, almost touched 
the wall to the north. These two quarters were now 
separated by a wide esplanade. Beyond them to the 
north lay another suburb mhabited by natives of a 
poorer class. The Black Town was also protected by a 
wall, but it had fallen into decay and the suburb w'as 
quite open to the north. 

Foii; St. George is protected on the east by the sea, 
and lies within twenty yards of the surf, with a frontage 
of upwards of 500 yards. On tlie south and west it is 
guarded by the North river, which passes at one point 
along the foot of the glacis. The ground is more 
fiivourable to the besieger on the noi*tIi, and the works on 
this side became the object of attack ; they had how'- 
ever been much strengthened in 1756 when a renewal 
of the war was expected. The French advanced fi’om 
the south-west across the Choultry plain, which com- 
mences about 2,000 yards from the fort. Thence 
passing the Tripopalore, which joins the North river 
at the sea, they moved to the north towards the Black 
Town, wliich lies at a distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the fort. At the same time part of the force passed 
the St. Thom4 liver several miles to the south, and a 
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slender guard of sepoys wHcli occupied a redoubt with- 
drew at their approach. The English who were in the 
Black Town made a show of defence and then withdrew, 
while the French entered on the noith side and pushed 
on to the sea, where they commenced to prepare their 
batteries, the regiment of Lally being nearest to tlie 
beach, that of Lorraine on some rising ground to the 
west. The occupation of the town was followed by a 
scene of pillage and drunkenness that demoralised the 
troops, and to which the French historians attribute 
the Mlure of the enterprise. The English ganison 
took advantage of the confusion, and 500 of the 
best troops were told off to attack the enemy in the 
town. The attack was at first successful, and they 
entered the streets unpercdved, drove back the regiment 
of Lorraine, and penetrated to the heart of the town, 
w'hen the French rallied and a scene of street fighting 
ensued, with much confusion, and the English force was 
driven back witli some loss of men and prisoners. The 
affair had no important bearing on the operations of the 
siege, although the English could ill afford the loss of 
200 of their best troops.® 

^ When the controversy grew hot between Lally and his adversaries, it 
was made a charge against Bussy that he had not taken advantage of the 
confusion of the retreat of the English and led the regiment of Lally to 
a bridge that lay between the fort and the town, by which the troops en- 
gaged m the sally had to retreat. The Chevalier de Cnllon is said to have 
urged him to take this step, and it was contended that had he done so the 
whole of the force would have been cut off to a man, and, as Lally expresses 
himself, the siege would not have lasted a fortmght (Mhmire, <S:c., 105.) 
To this Bussy replied that he had no command, that he served on this oc- 
casion as a volunteer, that he received the thanks of the governor of Pon- 
dicherry for his conduct durmg the sortie, and that Lally himself, on the 
field of battle, gave him the command of the brigade of Lorraine, vacant 
by the capture of the Comte d’Estaing on the occasion (Memouc pour 
le 8ieur de Bus^, 24.) This should dispose of the personal part of the 
question. It is of historical mterest to determine whether the failure of 
the campaign was due to the conduct of some particular officer on one 
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Tlie siege wliich was now commenced was carried 
on by regular approaches to the crest of the glacis, where 
the breaching batteries were ei'ected. Though the garri- 
sop made no new sortie in force, the works of the besiegers 
were attacked almost nightly by small parties, and the 
progress of the works was delayed. 

The possession of Chinglepet, about forty miles 
soutli-west of Madins, the garrison of which had been 
reinforced in anticipation of the coming struggle, now 
stood the English in good stead. Captain Preston, 
who commanded there, with the aid of some native 
auxiliaries, interrupted the communications and com- 
pelled Lally to maintain a considex’able force at St. 
Thome, to the south of Madras, in order to cover the 
siege. A desultory wai*fiire was earned on in which he 
was generally successful, but it proved harassing to the 
besiegers ® and encouraged the ganison, who kept up 

occasion, a line of ai-gument to which Lally returns over and over again , 
and heie we have the advantage of having a witness at hand \\ho can 
speak with impartiality. Orme says that the men of Laliy’s regiment, 
many of whom were reeling drunk, advanced under the cover of the 
houses till they were witliin 300 yards of the street where the Enghsh 
were retreatmg, and the interval between them was exposed to the fire of 
the fort, the fear of which and the mistrust of these intoxicated men 
deterred the French officer from making the attack. (Orme, ii 393.) 
This is conhrmed by the map of the fortress which is appended to the 
work, and by the aid of which one traces every incident in the action. 
And it appears that the bridge in question, where the English party should 
have been cut ofi, is on the esplanade, within 300 yards of the fort, and 
under the fire of its guns Enemies that advanced to it must have been 
exposed to destruction. 

When Lally first heard that the English at Chinglepet had formed 
a junction with the troops under a native commander, he made a savage 
attack on M de Latour, who commanded in the field, and wrote to fclie 
governor of Pondicherry in the following terms : ‘ L’enfer m’a vomi dans 
ce pays d’miquites, et j ’attends comme Jonas la baleine qui me recevra 
dans son ventre.’ Voltaire quotes this to show that he at this time de- 
spaired of his enterprise. This was his usual style of correspondence. 
0n«M«4ther occasion he expressed himself to the same correspondent with a 
similar illustration from the Bible ‘ J’lrais plutdt commander les Oafies 
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their communications Y'ith the English army in the field, 

! to TYhom they remitted money, of which they I’eceived a 

seasonable supply from Bengal. The French began to 
prepare their batteries on December 15, the day afrer 
the sharp conflict in the Black Town, but it was not 
until the 7th of the following month that they opened 
fire, and this was so hotly i*etmned that w'ithin an 
hour one of the batteries was silenced, and the attack 
was not renewed for four days, and then tliey had no 
such superiority in then" fire as to give them a prospect 
of success. Howevei*, 3,000 shells of all sorts were 
thrown into the fort, to the destruction of all the build- 
ings in the place. A breach was at length effected in a 
AD 1769 north-east bastion, but not till February 7, being fifty- 
four days fr’om the commeucement of the batteiies. 
Lally, whose ammunition was rumiing short, was eager 
for an assault, but he was dissuaded by his own officers, 
who pronounced the attempt to be desperate, as the 
troops in their descent into and passage of 'the ditch, 
and on the breacli itself, would be exposed to a formid- 
able fire from the adjoining bastion whose fire had 
never been silenced. 

From this time the siege may be said to have been 
at an end. The enemy’s mortar fire was exhausted, but 
they kept up an active fire from their batteries, and tliis 
was continued for nine days more in the hope, it may 
be supposed, of recei'ving reinforcements. On the IC'th 
intelligence reached the fort that a British fleet was ap- 
proaching from Bombay, escorted by two frdgates and 
bearing 600 men. The same afternoon they were dis- 
covered standing towards the road, and at ten at night the 

que de rester dans oette Soddme, qu’il n’est pas possible que le feu des 
Anglais ne ddtruise tdt ou tard au d4faut de celm de oiel ’ Another time, 
according to Voltaire, he threatened to put m harness the governor and 
all the council if certain munitions that he expected did not ainve. 
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ships, guided by the lights held out in the fort, anchored 
in the road. When day broke the beleaguered garrison 
discovered the whole French force in full retreat crossing 
the Choultry plain. 

‘ Joy and curiosity,’ adds Orme, ‘ carried out every 
one to view and contemplate the works from which they 
liad received so much molestation, for the enemy’s fire 
had continued forty-two days. Thirty-three pieces of 
cannon, eighteen- or twenty -four pounders, were found in 
their forts and works, of which twenty-six were disabled.’ 

They evacuated St. Thome, and aU guards between 
that place and the fort were withdrawn at the same 
time that the enemy left the Black Town. The 
garrison on their departure sent out parties who collected 
nineteen guns more, chiefly iron three-pounders ; 150 
barrels of good powder were found at St. Thom4. But 
the strongest proof of the hurry and confusion with 
which they raised the siege was the neglect of their 
sick and wounded. They left forty-four Etu*opeans 
in their hospital in the Black Town, with a letter from 
M. Lally recommending them to the care of the English 
Governor.’ 

Thus ended this important si^e, and with it closed 
the hope of driving the English from the peninstda; for 
though the struggle was prolonged for two years, and 
the French were enabled to cope with the English in 
the field, and sustain a general engagement before they 
were shut in within the walls of Pondicherry, they 
fought at a continually increasing disadvantage, as 
will be shown by the brief narrative of the succeeding 
events. 

The English historian dwells with great pride on 
the zeal and constancy displayed by the Governor of 
Madras. ‘ Scarce a murmur had been uttered,’ says 
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Orme ; ‘ all iras emulation,’ ^ Lally, on the othei* hantl, 

Orme, ii. 459. Mr. Yansittarfc, a member of the OouncU of Madras, 
who succeeded Olive in the government of Calcutta, wrote to Clive the 
following soldierly account of the operations ‘ I am very glad,* lie ob- 

serves, ‘ to begin with acquainting you that the siege of Madras is rai^d. 
Certainly it was an undertaking too great for M. Lally’s force, and it was 
undoubtedly a want of men that obliged him to confine his approaches to 
so narrow a front. 1 will send you a plan of them as soon as 1 can find 
one of our engineers at leisure. The trenches are the weakest that ever 
were seen, and yet they pushed them up close under our nose Tliree or 
four times small detachments sallied and took possession of the head of 
their sap almost without resistance. Our people retired after destroying 
a little of the work, and then the enemy returned and worked on. Their 
grand battery, the first that they opened, tore our works a good deal, but 
our men were active, and got them repaired m the night. This continued 
for a few days, but our fire was not decreased. The enemy then lost all 
Ijatience, and advanced with all our defences in good order. When they 
got to the foot of the glacis, they erected a battery against the east 
face of the north ravelin, but they could never stand there for an hour 
together, as we had a heavy fire both on their fiank and front In 
three or four days they abandoned that, but they still kept pushing on 
them sap, and presently got up to the crest of the glacis, vrliere they 
erected another battery close to the north-east angle of the covered way. 
This cost them very dear, and they well deserved to suffer, for all our 
defences were yet perfect, nay, we had more guns than we had at first. 
For six mornings running they opened this battery at daybreak and were 
obliged in an hour or two to shut up tlieir embrasures Their loss there 
must have been very great, for it was raked from one end to the other 
by the of the royal bastion, had a front fire from the north-east 
bastion, and was overlooked by the demi-bastion so with musketry, that 
it was absolutely impossible for a man to live At the end of six days 
they gave it up, and at the same time, I believe, gave up all hopes 
of success. It is true that they had opened a narrow passage through 
the counterscarp of the ditch by a mine, and had beat down so much clay 
from the face of the demi-bastion that there was a slope which a nimble 
man might run up, and that is what M. Lally calls a breach. But his 
people were wiser than he, if he proposed to assault it, and they refused. 
That letter of M Lally’s is a most curious piece I am glad it was inter- 
cepted, that he may not say the arrival of the ships obhged him to raise 
the siege, and that the officers and men of the garrison may have the 
honour they deserve. Them duty Avas really severe, and, what 'was yet 
worse, they had not a safe place to rest m when off duty, for there is not 
a bombproof lodgment in garrison, except the grand magazine and the 
casemate under the nabob's bastion, where the sick and wounded lay. 
Nevertheless there was a universal cheerfulness from the beginning to 
the end, and (ivliat M. Lally so much expected) a capitulation never en- 
tered, I believe, into the head of any one man in the garrison * (Life of 
Clive, 11 , 48 ) 
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dealt out invectives against all from whom he looked 

for co-operation, and when the conflict was over the 

true causes of the extinction of the French power were 
list sight of in mutual recrimination. It has been 
pointed out that the naval superiority of the English, 
and theii' resources in Bengal, enabled them to hold the 
balance for near a twelvemonth against the superior 
armament of France. From this time it inclined in 
their favour. Lally, in his invectives against De Leyidt, 

Bussy, and D’Ache, on whom he attempted to fasten 
the odium of these disasters, makes only a casual allusion 
to the scantiness of the reinforcements he received from 
home. The great enterprise seems to have been 
abandoned by tlie French Government almost from the 
commencement, and the imfortunate commander had 
to struggle on for two more years with a force that 
was gradually diminishing in strengrii, and that force 
impaired and discontented by severe reverses. The 
energy with which he fought against these odds would 
deserve all honour, were not his soldierly qualities 
marred by a suspicious nature and ungovernable temper. 

The feilure before Madras was followed by a new 
disaster in the noiih. Colonel Forde, after his victory 
on December 3, advanced on Masulipatam in the hope 
of attacking the place before the French could recover 
from the blow of their late defeat; but his action was 
paralysed by the hesitation of his only ally, the Rdja 
Anunderdz, who returned to the hills that skirt the 
province, and seemed to await the issue of events in 
the south. The credit of the English was shaken by 
the struggle that was going on at Madras, and in the 
meantime Saldbat Jang, after his abandonment by 
Bussy, feeling himself tmable to coerce his brothers 
without the assistance of the French, determined to cast 
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in his lot with the force under Conflans, and moved 
to the Krishna. Here he was joined by his brother 
Basdlat Jang. The subahdar now summoned Anun- 
derdz and the zemindars who had joined the English 
to repair to his standard ; this excited the liveliest 
alarm in the mind of the rAja, but at length the prince, 
feeling himself compelled to take a line, decided to join 
the English, and, after a delay of fifty days, terms were 
arranged, by the intervention of Mr. Andrews, the 
representative of the Company at Yizagapatam, and 
Colonel Forde was enabled to make his long-delayed 
attack on Masulipatam. 

The position of Forde was now critical. The power 
under Conflans exceeded his own, and his movements 
were threatened by a small force of 200 French and 
2,000 sepoys, detached to maintain tlie communication 
with the south, and by the army of the subahdar. 
To retreat was impossible, so he decided to press the 
attack with vigour. On March 6, when the English 
force appeared before the place, it was cheered by the 
intelligence that reached them that Lally had raised the 
siege of Madras. 

The fort of Masulipatam stands on a morass at a 
distance of more than a mile ft’om the town, with which 
it is connected by a causeway. The defences were 
modernised by the French and consisted of irregular 
bastions with a wet ditch, but no glacis nor outworks. 
The F.-n gliah force took up its position on some sand 
hills, from which they were separated from the works 
by the morass, and here they planted their batteries. 
They received support from the ‘ Harwich,’ a Company’s 
ship, which lent them guns and men, and were able, 
owing to the absence of any glacis or outworks, to 
commence a fire at some distance from the wall. This 
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was the only advantage they possessed, for the gairison 
was superior in the number of the Europeans and 
strong in artillery, and two armies were moAung to its 
succour. 

So desperate did the undertakmg appear, that the 
whole line of Europeans turned out on March 19, and 
threatened to march away unless they received the prize 
money already due to them, and were assured of the 
whole booty in case of the fall of the place. Eorde had 
no money, but satisfied them with promises to pay them 
their prize money out of the first he should receive, and to 
solicit the Company, in consideration of then* services, to 
give up the whole of what might be taken in Masuli- 
patam. Upon this they returned to their duty. For 
ten days a hot fire was maintained from their batteries 
against the eastern front, and the breaches were declared 
to be practicable, but the ammunition was now nearly 
exhausted and the relie^dng forces were at hand. The 
itija again fiiltered, and threatened to abandon his ally. 
But Forde was a man of resolution, and in these 
desperate straits he took a resolve the apparent rashness 
of which contributed to his success. 

The little force was divided into four parties, three 
of which assaulted the breaches on the east, while a 
false attack was made on the south-west, where the wall 
was protected by a quagmire which had been tried by 
two British officers on the previous night, and found 
to be passable. Another false attack was made by the 
rdja’s troops along the causeway that connected the fort 
with the town. The attack was made at midnight ; the 
garrison gathered on the breaches, but made a feeble 
defence, and every bastion was carried in succession. 
Conflans, confused at the suddenness and boldness of 
the attack, surrendered at discretion. The prisoners 
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consisted of 500 Europeans and 2,537 coolies, topasses, 
and sepoys, A hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, and 
abundance of stores, were the prize of the conquerors. 

The assault took place on the night of April 7. .On 
the 15th two French vessels appeared before the place 
with 300 troops, whom LaUy had despatched on receipt 
of the tidings of the siege, but finding the fort in 
possession of the enemy they sailed away. Greater 
events followed this double success. Salabat Jang 
was within fifteen miles of the coast, and made some 
demonstration with his Maratta auxiliaries up to the 
walls of the fort, but Forde, embarrassed as he was 
with the number of prisoners, held a bold countenance, 
and the Mogul prince, finding Ms old allies crushed, 
offered to come to terms with the power that was now 
in the ascendant. 

The intelligence from Heiderdbdd quickened Ms 
resolve. His brother, Nizam Ali, was approaching the 
capital with a large force, and as he felt it impossible to 
hold his ground without European auxiliaries, and the 
French havuig disappeared from the northern province, 
what was more natural than that he should ally himself 
with the victor? Colonel Forde was received in his 
camp with honour, and a treaty was now arranged by 
which he assigned territoiy amounting to four lacs, 
and bound himself to aid in dri^’lng the remaimng 
French troops across the Krishna. Such was the com- 
mencement of the long alliance of the British with the 
Nizam of the Deckan. 

While these important events took place in the 
north, the war dragged on languidly in the Carnatic. 
After a campaign of 100 days which followed the siege 
of Madras, during which 8,000 or 10,000 men were in 
ai'ms, not five were killed. The principal object of 
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both sides, as Ome observes, was to protect their re- 

spective territories, and not to risk an engagement ‘ 

without a prospect of jjositive advantage. To such 
strjiits were the French driven that Lally had recom’se 
to private contributions to meet some importunate 
demands of his troops, an expedient to which he had 
recourse aaiain and again. He claims credit at this 
time for raising no less than 312,000 livres by fines 
on the agents of members of comieil, who were accused 
of malversation in dealing with the rents of the Com- 
pany.® 

Now fur the first time signs were manifest of dis- 
affection in the French forces, which later on assumed 
the most malignant form. Overtures reached the 
English from the gamson of Arcot, which consisted of 
sixty Emtipeans and six companies of sepoys, offeiing 
to deliver up the fort for money. This was followed 
by similar offers from the Killadars of Covi-epack and 
Timery. In each of these cases the proposal came from 
the native portion of the force ; but in August Lally’s 
own regiment, with the exception of the sergeants, 
corporals, and fifty of the soldiers, mutinied and 
marched out of the fort of Chittapet, declaring that they 
would not return to their colours imtil they received 
their pay, now many months in arrear. Their officers, 
by advancing their onm money and pledging their 
honom.' for more, brought them back, with the exception 
of thirty, who dispersed about the country ; but this 
defection, which it was impossible to risit with serious 
punishment, shook the discipline of the whole army, 
and the result was soon to be displayed.® 

The long-expected fleet which was to bring rein- 

^ Tableau JBistonqne de VEjupidition dc VInde, p. 21. 

® Orme, u. 501, 507. 
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chap forcements in meD and supplies, and to restore tlie 

broken fortunes of the French, was now at hand. Comte 

s^tem- D’Ach^, who had left the coast in September of the 
ad’ 1739 . previous year, returned with eleven sail of the lijie, 
numerically superior to the English fleet under Pococke. 
It appears from D’ Ache’s narrative, that the French 
fleet, on arritung at the Isle of France in September 
1759, found in the port a reinforcement of three men- 
of- war under M. d’EguiUe, besides several of the French 
Company’s ships. The force under his command, 
amounting to more than 5,000 men, now proved an 
embarrassment, and, as they could not be supplied in 
the isle, more than half the force was detached to the 
Isle of Bourbon and the Cape of Good Hope to make 
purchases. This was effected at a great cost, and in the 
meantime some of the Company’s ships were equipped 
and fully anned. At length the fleet, fomiidable in 
numbers and superior to the English in ai*tillery, made 
sail for India, and was not long in encountering the 
English under Pococke. The engagement which fol- 
lowed was one of those indecisive affairs which charac- 
terised the naval histoiy of this period. The English 
fleet had the advantage of the wind and commenced the 
attack, and the engagement became general along the line, 
but as vessels on either side suffei’ed in their rigging or 
took fire, they dropped out of the line. After two hours 
of cautious warfera, D’Ache was woimded, his captain 
killed, and the officer in command wore his ship to join 
those which had fallen astern. The remaining ships 
accepted this movement as a signal of retreat, left the 
line of battle, and wei'e soon all out of gunshot. Kone 
of the English ships after the action could set half their 
sails, and the French fleet, two days after the engagement, 
anchored in the roads of Pondicheriy. 
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T]ie reinforcements that this ffreat annament brought cilip. 

with them amoimted to only 180 men, and the treasure L_ 

to something more than 400,000 li\Tes in dollars. Some 
diapaonds, which had been taken from an English ship, a-d i73a 
valued at 400,000 livres, were added to this supply.^ 

The disappointment was great in the colony, and it 
broke into consternation when they fomid the fleet pre- 
paring for immediate departure. A public meeting was 
held, and attended by the officials and inliabitants of 
Pondicherry. The}" remonstrated in tlie strongest teims 
against tlie proposed desertion, invohdng, as they be- 
lieved, the ruin of the French settlement. In the pro- 
test which was drawn up, D’Ach4 w'as held responsible 
for its loss, and a threat was held out of addressing 
an immediate complaint to the King and the ministry. 
Alarmed at this resolution, D’Achd consented to land 
some of tlie force, consisting of 400 Caffres and 500 
Europeans, but adhered to his resolution of leaving the 
coast. 

Whether more could have been effected seems doubt- 
ful. The English fleet confronted their opponents while 
they lay off Pondicherry, and although the latter got 
under way, no engagement ensued. Orme says the 
English fleet was driven by the current to the north ; 
the French admiral says he was becalmed. Neither of 
thftm was eager for an encounter, and in the state of 
their vessds this is not surprising. So straitened were 
the French at Pondicherry that they could neither supply 
provisions for the fleet nor the means of refit ; and their 
cordage and timber had been largely used up by the 
artillery ; and so D’Achc bore away to the distant isles 
in the Indian Ocean.® 

^ Lally, Miftnoire, &c , p. 128 

^ This IS D’Adi^’s sUtement {Mimoiic, p. 20). Hm defence of his 
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If Lally ever entertained any hopes of bringing his 
enterprise to a successM issue, they were now dashed 
for ever ; and he not unreasonably refers, in his subse- 
quent defence, to the act of D’Ache as giiing a :^al 
blow to his policy. From this time the coast was 
occupied by the fleet of the English, and the prospect 
of any mateml relief from France was cut off. 

The moml efiect of the departure of tlie fleet now 
manifested itself in a most alarming form. Complaints 
were openly made by the troops, whose pay was more 
than a year in aiTear, and the officers could not venture 
to check them, because they were incontestable. At 
lengdi the attempts to punish some acts of insubordina- 
tion brought matters to a crisis. Within an horn* the 
drums of the Lorraine regiment beat to aims, and in an 
instant every man was on the parade,® The commis- 
sioned officers, and every sergeant except two, were 
excluded, and the regiment marched to a neighbouiing 
mountain, lately occupied by the English force. The 
two other regiments, on hearing the drmns of the 
Lorraine, also beat to arms as if expecting an attack. 
A party from the Lorraine was sent to confer with 
them, and invited them to join in redressing then* 
■wrongs. These woi'ds ran like fire ; a cry was raised 
to march, and in spite of the exhortations of their 
officers, who were desired to retire, tliey marched off 
■with seventeen pieces of cannon, their bazar and 
market, to which they appointed the usual guard. On 

conduct during the campaign shows hun to have been very irresolute j 
but he may be credited m wbat he says of xhe want of preparation for a 
naval campaign, and the straits to which he was driven to refit his ships, 
for they had no port or magazines in the Eastern seas, except at the Isle 
of France 

® Lally "b biographer says that this was the tenth mutiny, hut that the 
others were partial. 
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reaching the mountain of Yandewash, they appointed 
the sergeant-major of the grenadiers of Lorraine their . 
commander-in-chief, and he in turn appointed another 
sergeant his major-general, and others of the rank and 
file to the command of companies, with the usual titles 
of commissioned oflicers. The most perfect order was 
maintained. The camp was pitched, and every detail 
of duty and discipline strictly observed. Some of their 
officers were allowed to enter the camp, but they were 
forbidden to attempt to exercise any authority, and on 
fears being expressed that they intended to go over 
to the enemy, they pointed to their guns, which were 
ranged in firont of the camp in the direction fi'om which 
the English army might be expected. 

When the news of the revolt reached Pondicherry, 
a council was held, and Lally advanced 10,000 pagodas 
firom his own chest, and his example was followed by 
members of the council, who sent their own plate to 
the mint. The alarm was so great that many of the 
inhabitants came forwaz'd with similar offers. Yiscount 
Fumel was sent with full powers to treat with the 
mutineers, and afi;er considerable negotiation, which was 
at one time broken off by the violence of some of their 
number, they were induced to accept half the pay due 
at once, with the promise of the rest in a month, and a 
free pardon for the past. The army then marched back 
to Yandewash under their old officers, where the even- 
ing was passed in dances and merriment as after some 
signal success."* 

So complete a triumph confirmed the mutineers in 
tkeir belief that LaUy had purposely withheld the money 
he had received by the fleet, and he had hencefoi’th to 
experience the alienation of the army in addition to that 
^ Orme, n 528. 
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of the civil and military authorities of Pondicherry. 
His differences with the latter now broke out afresh, 
owing to the unfortunate action of the home govern- 
ment. His early successes had made them sanguine 
of future triumphs, and the despatches which reached 
Pondicherry from the Company and ministers, compli- 
mented him on the fall of Cuddalore, Fort St. David, 
and Devi-Cottah, winch, they added, ‘ will render for 
ever memorable your arrival at Pondicherry.’ They 
added some instructions to carry on his inquiries into 
the state of the Company’s affairs, to which they had 
attached so much importance on his appointment to 
the command. 

The confusion which reigned in the finances of these 
settlements had already led to the appointment of a 
special commission charged with the control over the 
territorial revenues and the disbursement of funds 
required for the war. Monsieur Clouet, who was 
charged with this duty, after passing several months 
at Pondicherry, gave up the attempt in despair and 
quitted tlie settlement. The Company in their despatch 
charged the council with refusing to give the informa- 
tion M. Clouet required, and evading the inquiry. 
They now ordered him to return, and charged Lally 
with the task of inquuing into the whole administration 
of the Company, and tracing the origin of what they pro- 
nounced to be abuses without number. Reference was 
specially made to the collection of the revenues of ceded 
districts and the system of renting, r^rding which 
little inf ormation, and that of an unsatisfcctory kind, 
had reached France.® 

A more unfortunate appointment could not have 
been made to can*y out such an inquiry, even if Lally 

« Memoire pour U Comte de Lally ^ Pthes Justificatives, pp 21, 28. 
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had been supported by coUeaarues femiliar with details 
of Indian administration. Charged as he was with the 
conduct of a war, and broken in health and worn 
-n-ith anxiety, it remained a dead letter, and only served 
to point the sarcasms he addressed to those with whom 
he was henceforth in constant collision. 

Well might Voltaire say, referring to these instruc- 
tions, that had Lally been the mildest of men he must 
have been hated. This mifortunate step on the part of 
the authorities at home rendered co-operation next to 
impossible, and contributed to the downward course of 
subsequent events. 

The same despatches invested Bussy with the rank 
of second in command, and for a time brought these two 
generals into some accord. Lally made advances to his 
colleague, but their views were discordant, and in the 
conferences which followed, Bussy reverted to his old 
views of reviving the alliance with the Viceroy of 
Heiderdbad. 

After the fell of Masulipatam SalAbat Jang hastened 
back to the capital, and came to terms with his brother 
Nizam Ali, who was rdnstated in his high office. The 
younger brother, Basalut Jang, alarmed at this combi- 
nation, made open advances to the French, and marched 
southward accompanied by the small French force of 200 
Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, that had been dignified with 
the name of the army of observation. Bussy urged Lally 
to enter into alliance with the Viceroy, and in the 
straitened state of tlie French fortunes Lally made no 
objection. A meeting took place between Bussy and 
Basdlut Jang in the neighbourhood of Cuddapa, about 
100 milftH distant in, a direct line north of Arcot. 
But so low was the reputation of the French that the 
Mogul prince made it a condition of his alliance that the 
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French should surrender to him Arcot and other 
possessions in the Carnatic, subject to the payment 
of one-third of the revenues, assist bim in his vrar 
Tsith his brother, and that after the peace he should be 
placed in possession of the whole Caniatic. As a climax, 
Bussy was to advance four lacs of rupees for the payment 
of the troops.® These proposals rendered all negotiation 
impossible, and Bussy returned to the Carnatic to meet 
the taimts of his commanding officer, and their estrange- 
ment was greater than ever. 

While these difficulties gathered round the French 
colony, the affairs of their rivals continued to improve 
monthly. In the month of March the resources of the 
English had been so much straitened that the Presi- 
dency, when pressed by Colonel Forde to send rein- 
forcements of men and money, inclined to bring their 
troops into cantonments and send 200 men to the force 
before Masulipatam. From this they were dissuaded 
by Lawrence, who, while satisfied of the imprudence of 
attacking the French in the threatening position they 
occupied at Conjeveram, was equally persuaded of the 
danger of retreating before them. The army was kept 
in the field. Having given this counsel, Lawrence, 
whose health was much impaired, resigned the command 
of the army and returned to England.^ In the latter 

0 Mimovre pour U Si&wr de Bussy, LeUres^ p. 144. 

^ Since these pages were in type I have found among Mr. Elphinstone’s 
papers the following fragment on the close of the career of Lawrence : — 
* Lawrence now went home, worn out by ill-health and long and severe 
service. In d.ddition to his many honours he went home poor; there 
was then no provision for retired officers, and the Court of Directors, who 
but for bim would have seen the Company end its career at Trichinopoly, 
voted bim a pension of 5002. Clive, in gratitude to his old commander, 
had previouiiy begged his acceptance of an annuity of the same amount 
from his private fortune. The Court of Directors would have been hberal 
in rewarding a captain who had saved one of their merchant ships, but 
they were incapable of appreciating the merits of soldiers or statesmen.^ 
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part of J line three vessels reached Madras from England ohap. 
with 200 recruits for the Company’s regiment, and ' 
bringing the welcome intelligence that the 84th regi- 
ment in the King’s service, consisting of 1,000 men, 
would arrive shortly on the coast. Colonel Coote, in 
command of the regiment, was appointed to the command 
in Bengal, but with permission to stop and serve on the 
coast of Coromandel if his services were required. The 
satisfaction arising from this intelligence was damped 
by the information that accompanied it, that no more 
treasure would be sent till the following year. The 
wealth of Bengal, it was assumed, would supply the 
wants of the other Presidencies. 

The expected reinforcements did not reach Madras 
till the following October, when 200 men were detached 
to Bengal, and Coote took the command of the force on 
the coast. This distinguished commander, who had 
served under Clive in his campaign against Suraj-u- 
Doula, was an able and wary warrior, and soon earned 
the confidence of the troops who served under him. 

His first act was to call a council of war at Conjeveram, 
where the largest portion of the troops were in canton- 
ments. The utmost harmony prevailed, and it was 
determined to strike a blow at V andewash. 

The fort of Yandewash, on which turned the chief 
interest of the campaign, was about equidistant from 
Madras and Pondicherry, and commanded a rich extent 
of country on the PaHar, and w'as, with the exception 
of Arcot, the most important place in the occupation of 
the French in the Carnatic. 

It had been attacked by the English in 1757, but 
when the French concentrated their force rapidly for its 
relief the siege was abandoned. A more determined 
attack was made in September of the year 1759. The 
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enterprise had been meditated for some time by the 
authorities of Madras, who collected a force for the pur- 
pose. It was suspended when they heard of the arrival 
of the French reinforcements. Major Brereton, howeWs 
who was in command, on hearing of tlie expected arrival 
of Coote, would brook no delay and insisted on carrying 
out the enterprise, firam wMch he expected to vnn 
laurels before he could be superseded ; and the Presi- 
dency gave way. 

The assault was made at night by two columns, which 
advanced from the south and west. The pettahs were 
entered and traversed, and an irregular conflict ensued, 
but as the French rallied rapidly and wei-e well sup- 
ported by artillery, the advance was checked and the 
column which made the attack on the west parted from 
their commander and became confused ; and as the day 
broke that from the soutli bore the brunt of the fight. 
The French advanced their artillery into the streets 
and took the English in flank, and a retreat was then 
ordered. Upon this a grenadier company in passing 
through the gateway quickened their pace and began 
to run. Major Calliaud, who was at hand, instead of 
calling to them, rapidly ran past and stopped short 
before them, crying halt. The instinct of discipline 
prevailed, and they formed again and followed him into 
the pettah. It was too late, however, to rally the troops 
for a new attack. They were drawn off in good order, 
and no attempt was made by the enemy to pursue them. 

This gallant attack, and the skill with which the 
force was drawn off in the free of a poweirful artillery, is 
said by Orme to have increased rather than diminished 
the confidence of the army, but the victory remained 
with the French, and when the news reached Pondi- 
cherry Lally w'as so elated that he ordered a salute to 
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be fired in celebration of the victory. It vas his last chap. 

•f XI 

success, and was followed by new disasters. ‘ 

Tandewash was now to be attacked again, and at 
last with success. The urgent wants of the French 
compelled them to scatter their forces with a view to 
mahitenance and for the collection of tlieii’ revenues. 

An expedition was organised to the neighboiu-hood of 
Trichinopoly for the protection of some territory from 
which they derived a considerable I’evenue. This led 
to a strong remonstrance from the council of Pondi- 
cherry, and fonned one of the most severe charges 

brought against LaUy at the close of the war He jus- 

tified himself in his defence on the plea of necessity, and 
added that one of his objects was to remove to a distance 
the battalion of India, which he accused of taking a 
leading part in the recent mutinies.® Such were the 
diflSculties of his position. He relied at the time on 
being joined by the army of Basdlut Jang, but we have 
seen that this resource failed him, and the garrisons 
of several forts were weakened to maintain a show 
of force in the field, and Yandewash was defended 
only by a small force of less than 100 Europeans and 
about the same number of sepoys, besides the native 
garrison under the kidadar. Coote moved against 
Arcot while Brereton proceeded with a strong detach- ad. 1769. 
ment against Yandewash, and the following day, No- 
vember 27, assaulted the pettah,® which fell after a slight 
resistance. On the 29th a battery wdth two eighteen- 
pounders opened against the fort, and a breach was 
effected on the same day. Coote anived with the 
remainder of the army, and the killadar ofiered to 

* Mimoire, &c., p. 472 

® Pettah, from the Tamil word Pettdi, the suburb of a fortrtss It is 
often separately fortified. — Yule’s Glos^ry of Indian Terms 
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ciivp. surrender, stipulating for tcnns apart firom the French. 

- This getting -wind, the French soldiers appeared on the 

walls and otfered to suiTender the fort. Coote, who was 
in tlie batteiy, ordered a company of sepoys to enter the 
breach, and the place was won. 

This success, in which not a man was killed on the 
side of the English and only five wounded, was followed 
by the captme of the fort of Carangoli, which lay thirty- 
five miles to the south-west of Vandewash. The pettah 
was attacked on December 4, the battery opened fire 
and breached the walls on the 6th. Colonel O’Keimedy, 
an officer of reputation in Daily’s regiment, refused all 
terms, and a hot fire was continued for two more days, 
w’hen there remained shot for only two more hours in 
the besiegers’ battery. A flag of truce appeared un- 
expectedly on the walls, and Coote, to whom time was 
of the highest importance, granted nearly all that was 
asked. The garrison, which consisted of one hundred 
Europeans besides sepoys, marched out witli their arms, 
colours flying and drums beating. 

These successes raised the reputation of the English 
army in the southern provinces, and the King of Tanjore 
sent horse and foot to the nabob at Trichinopoly. Dally 
became sensible of his error in detaching so large a force 
to the southward, which nothing but the sternest neces- 
sity could have justified. He therefore sent orders to 
recall them all with the exception of 300 Europeans 
who were left in the pagoda of Seringham. 

^*^6 French force was at this time concentrated in 

the neighbourhood of Arcot, and the two armies re- 
mained fiicing each other for several weeks without 
either of the commanders venturing to strike a decisive 
blow. Coote’s hesitation was justified by the superiority 
of the enemy’s cavalry. Dally had better reasons for 
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avoiding an action in his distrust of his own troops, and 
he was moreover in expectation of an early return of 
the force under Moracin from the northern province. 

, Both leaders were during the interval in treaty for 
aid from Maratta soldiers of fortune who were I’eady 
to sell tlieir services to the highest bidder. Lally offered 
terms which brought to his side a detachment of more 
than 1,000 horse, and his superiority in the field was so 
established that Bussy, who was advancing rapidly to 
join him, ventured to offer him a piece of counsel which 
might have averted the disaster that followed. He urged 
him to engage in no more enterprises which would divide 
his forces, but keep them concentrated on the Paliar, 
detaching the Marattas to lay waste the English districts, 
when they would be reduced to the necessity of either 
giving battle under disadvantages, or retiring for sub- 
sistence on Conjeveram, where they would be hemmed 
in, and leave the French in command of the neighbour- 
ing districts.^ 

The wisdom of this advice is confirmed by what we 
are told by Orme of the shifts to which the English 
were now driven by the clouds of native horsemen that 
surrounded their camp and cut off their supplies, while 
plenty poured into the enemy’s camp. It was enough 
for LaUy that this proposal came from Bussy, against 
whom his feelings were so embittered, and it was set 
aside. 

Lally decided on the step which proved his ruin — 
the attempt to recover Vandewash. Here again the 
wamiog voice of Bussy was raised, urging him to 
return to the policy he adopted on his first arrival in 
India, and to concentrate his forces and occupy a position 

* Lettret de Messieurt de Bussy, de LaMy, et mitrss ; Letter of October 6, 
1769 , 
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between the enemy and Madras, which would force tliem 

to fight at a disadvantage, but the adAuce was proffered 

in vain. The facility with which Coote had gained 
possession of the place encouraged Lally in the belief 
that he would carry it before Coote could bring relief. 
The first dash was attended with success. Some hesi- 
tation was shown by the French troops when they 
A^D mo appi’oS'Ched the wall of the pettah, whereupon Lally rode 
up, and, calling for volunteers, ran forward to the ditch 
and moimted the wall, followed by the troops. The 
English were driven out and batteries erected agamst 
the fort. Coote, who had long expected this movement, 
now prepared for action. His measures were soon taken. 
A breach had been made on the 20th, and on the follow- 
ing day Coote was at hand with his cavalry to recon- 
noitre the position. Receiving a message from Shirlock, 
who was in command of the garrison, that a breach had 
been effected, he ordered the main body of the army to 
advance from Outramalore, a distance of about fourteen 
miles. 

The mountain of Vandewash extends for about a 
league from the north-east to the south-west, the fort 
lying at a distance of about two miles from the western 
extremity. The French attack was made on the soutli 
front by a portion of the army, and was covered by the 
remainder, which layattliree miles from the eastern end 
of the moimtain, and at about two from the fort ; the 
left of its camp was protected by some tanks and en- 
closures. The plain was hard and dry, and admitted 
Jan. 22 . of the advance of the troops in order of battle. After 
A D 17k reconnoitring the position, Coote rode back to bis troops 
and announced his intention of leadmg the army to a 
general action j this was received with acclamation, and 
the troops formed in line of battle. As this was followed 
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bv no corresponding movement in the French camp, 
Coote deciiled on an operation which seems hazardous in 
the face of so active an adversary. He drew his army off, 
coasting the momitain along some stony ground at its 
foot where tlie enemy’s caA'alry could not act, with the 
object of forming afresh when he arrived opposite the 
tort, whence he could either thi’ow new troops into 
the fort or engage the enemy, supported on his flank 
by the fire of the fort. 

This skilful manoeuvre determined the action of the 
French general. The camp immediately beat to arms, 
and soon after the troops were seen issuing from the 
lines to take up their position on the field chosen by the 
Bi-itish general for the decisive conflict. The accounts 
which are presented to us of the relative strength of 
the two armies differ materially. According to Omie, 
the French force, independent of those in the trenches, 
consisted of 2,250 Europeans and 1,300 sepoys. The 
English army consisted of 1,000 Europeans and 2,100 
sepoys, besides native cavalry. Lally says {2Iaiioire, 
tjv,, p. 476) that he had only 1,100 Europeans against 
2,600 English. It is admitted by Orme that the English 
had a superiority in field ai-tdlery. 

While the two lines were approaching, and before 
they wem within caimon shot, the French European 
cavalry, taking a large sweep on the plain, came down 
on the left wing of the English army. The British 
native cavalry attempted to wheel to meet this attack, 
feU into confusion, and left the British horse, only 
eighty in number, to bear the brunt of the attack. 
The ^vision of sepoys on the left being ordered to fall 
back in an angle, also got into confusion, but Captain 
Barker brought two guns to bear upon the approaching 
horsemen when they were within point blank range ; 
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CH^p. the quick firing of the guns brought down ten or fifteen 

men and horses, and threw them into such confusion 

that they went ofif in a gallop. 

This is the account of the affair as described by 
Orme, fi:om, it may be presumed, eye-witnesses of what 
occurred. It appears from Lally’s account that he 
headed the charge, and throws the blame of the fiiilure 
on the regimental officers who refused to foUow' him, 
one of whom he suspended on the spot. The troopers 
whom he harangued then advanced, but only for 150 
yards, when they were dispersed by the fire of one of 
the enemy’s guns, leaving thdr general alone on the 
field.® The result of the battle, he says, would not 
have been doubtfiil if his European cavalry had not 
refused to foUow him in the charge of the enemy’s left 
wing, which began to give way. In the same spirit he 
taunted Bussy with being the only prisoner made by the 
English. 

The English army halted while this attack was 
repulsed, but now advanced to close with the enemy. 
Their artillery fire was better directed than that of 
their adversaries, and the Lorraine regiment on the 
French right was much galled by it. Lally, who had 
joined them, ordered them, with his usual impetuosity, 
to close with their enemy. They advanced in column, and 
broke through the opposing British line ; but the rest 
feU on their flanks, a hand-to-hand encounter ensued, and 
the Lorraine regiment was scattered and ran in disorder 
to regain the camp. This was followed by a scene of 
confiision on the left. The explosion of a tumbril in 
the entrenched tank blew up eighty men and drove the 

* Mlmoire pour h Comte de LaWy, p. 163. Lally says in a previous 
page that none of the Maratta auxiliary horse left their camp with the 
exception of 40, and this is confirmed by Orme. This may explain the 
hesitation of the French cavahy. 
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sunivors from the tank, who were followed by 400 
sepoys, who were in. its rear. Coote instantly sent an 
aide-de-camp to order Draper’s regiment to take pos- 
session of the entrenched camp before the enemy could 
recover from the conftision, Bussy was in command 
on the left. After attempting in vain to rally the 
fugitives, he endeavoured to check the British advance 
with LaUy’s regiment. Both French and English 
accounts agree tliat Bussy was ill-supported, and as 
two pieces attached to Draper’s were brought to bear 
on the flank of Daily’s regiment, the men began to waver, 
and Bussy found himself with only twenty men, his horse 
was shot under him, and before he could extricate 
himself he was a prisoner. 

This decided tlie battle. The wings being broken, 
the centre fell back, but not in disorder, followed by 
the English regiments, which re-formed and entered the 
enemy’s camp without meeting any opposition. The 
French cavalry, 300 in number, alone prevented the 
victory b eing converted into a rout. When they saw 
the conftision, they formed in the rear of the camp and 
checked the English horse, who were too few in number 
to venture an attack. The field-pieces in the rear of 
the camp assisted in covering the retreat, and the 
whole army moved off, passing the pettah of Vandewash, 
where they were joined by the besieging troops from 
the trenches, leading twenty-four pieces of cannon in the 
hands of the English, besides eleven tumbrils of am- 
munition, tents, stores, and baggage. The loss of the 
French, including prisoners, was estimated by Orme at 
600 Emopeans. 

In Daily’s own account of the engagement the loss 
of European troops is said to have been equal on both 
sides. This is denied by Orme, who gives the English 
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loss in killed and wounded at 1 90, while the French 
left 200 dead on the field besides 160 prisoners, chiefly 
•wounded, who fell mto the hands of tlie victors. The 
moral effect of the rictory was incalcidable, and the up- 
fortunate French general, with a demoralised army and at 
war with all around him, and deserted by his own Govern- 
ment, was unable henceforth to attempt any operations 
in the field, and confined himself to taking up a defen- 
sive position at Valdore, within a mile of Pondicherry, 
fi’om which he could keep open his commmiications 
■\vith the southern districts. 

It is contended by Lally that the French resources 
were now so low that if Coote had followed up his 
success by mo^’ing on Pondichei’ry he would have 
become master of the place m eight days, inasmuch as 
it did not contain a single magazine.^ One I’eceives 
with some distrust statements intended to convey a 
charge that the council of Pondicherry, and not the 
general, was answerable for the fall of the place and tlie 
extinction of French power in the Deckan ; but there 
seems every reason to believe that no provision had 
been made for a siege, for the efforts of the French were 
dmected during the several months which followed to 
collect supplies and prepare for a struggle which was 
ineritable. 

The field was now open to Coote to strike successive 
blows at the Frencli fortresses throughout the Carnatic. 
In the course of three months Chittapet, Arcot, Tri- 
nomali, Pennacoil, Alamparvah, and Carical, Valdore, 
and Cuddalore fell into British hands. Of these Cdrical 

^ Tableau histonqiie de Vexped%tion de VInde, p. 32 The general says 
that he had for two years addressed orders and menaces to De Leyiit to 
form magazines. The same charge is retorted on Lally by the council, 
and forms one of the seven capital indictments they framed against him 
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alone, an important port on the coast, offered any spirited 
resistance. 

The sacrifice of these small garrisons, including 
several hundreds of European troops, increased, if pos- 
sible the odium with wliich LaUy was regarded, though 
most imjustly, for had not the progress of the English 
army been delayed by these operations, Pondicherry 
would have been at once hemmed in and cut off from 
all supplies. In these desperate circumstances an un- 
expected ally appeared in the field, and checked the 
progress of the English for a time. 

Heider Ali had in the precedmg year acquired the 
whole power of tlie government of Mysore. Mahomed 
Beloly, his great-grandfatlier, was a native of tlie Pim- 
jaub, and settled in the Deckan as a frkfr. He acquired 
some reputation for sanctity, and with it some property. 
His descendants became successfid soldiers, some of 
tliem taking service with the Edja of Mysore. Heider’s 
rise was rapid. He showed such ability and resources 
that he eclipsed or destroyed his rivals, acquired posses- 
sion of the powerful fortress of Dindigul, and aspired to 
a lead in the politics of the coimtry. The occasion was 
afforded by a mutiny of the troops of the Dalwdi or 
regent, the raja’s uncle. Heider used the authority of 
the raja to reduce that of the regent, and compelled 
biir) to retire to a Jagir. The raja was now brought 
forward, but, being young and imequal to the burden 
of the government, the whole power fell into the hands 
of Heider Ali, who readily entertained the overtures 
made to him by Lally. Negotiations were opened 
through a Portuguese monk of the name of Noronha, 
titular Bishop of Halicarnassus, who had resided for 
many years in the south, and acqufred some knowledge 
of the politics of the countiy. A treaty was arranged. 
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by which Heider was to supply a force of 2,000 horse 
and 4,000 sepoys with artillery, to be subsidised by the 
French, and to liave the important fortress of Thiagar 
made over to him. Terms were also arrang:ed for the 
division of future acquisitions by the allies. By this 
treaty Heider found employment for a large force, and 
what was at the time more important, the possession of 
a fort beyond the territory of Mysore' where he could 
store his treasure and find a refuge in case of anv turn 
of fortune. He therefore engaged in the enterprise with 
great alacrity. 

A force of 1,000 horse and 200 sepoys arrived at 
Thiagar early in June, and began to press on Kisnarao, 
the Maratta auxiliary of the English. They were joined 
after an interval by a French detachment, and as they 
increased in number tliey began to sweep the territory 
of tlie Nawab, and collected a large herd of cattle. 

Their first attempt to throw supplies into the French 
camp was successful. The negotiation had been con- 
ducted with such secrecy that Coote received no intelli- 
gence of the alliance till the army was in motion, and 
he had no force at liand to check their advance. A 
mixed force under Major Moore of less than 3,000 men, 
230 of whom were English, encountered the Mysore army 
near Trivadi, which lies south-west of Pondicherry, and 
were repulsed with severe loss, and the convoy reached 
Pondicherry in safety. Another convoy was collected 
at Jinji, but the English were now on the alert, and 
the French force at Pondicherry experienced great diffi- 
culty in keeping open the communication with their 
new allies. The marauding portion of the Mysore 
army was very active, and the revenues of tlie Nawab 
were lost wherever these parties appeared. The French 
took up a position sevei'al miles from PondicheiTj", to 
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covei* tlie action of tlieii- allies, Lut avoided an encounter 
with the enemy. 

These plundeiiDg entei’prises wei’e attended ■\^ith 
A’eiy modei’ate success, and the pi’ovisionb collected were 
largely consumed by the Mysore force who had joined the 
Fi’ench camp Several months, were consumed m this 
iiTegular warfare, in the coimse of A\hich an incident oc- 
curred which seiwes to illustrate the disorder which pre- 
vailed at the head-quaiters of the French. The ill-feeling 
which had long prevailed was heightened, if possible, by 
the successive losses of the detached garrisons, and gave 
rise to charges of incompetence or treason, to which Lally 
retaliated, complainmg to the council of the cabals and 
intiTgues against which he foimd it impossible to contend.^ 

In this state of feeling an English squadron suddenly 
appeared in the roads. There were only 600 European 
soldiers, invalids, in the tomi ; but there were, in addi- 
tion, 500 European residents, a large number of whom 
were the covenanted servants of the East India Com- 
pany. Orders were given to parade the whole number 
on the strand in view of the squadron, but a short time 
before the hour, the servants of the Company proceeded 
in a body to the court of the Government House and 
flatly refused to move, unless ordered to do so by the 
Governor and council. De Leyrit, to his credit, offered 
to place himself at their head, but the other coun- 
cillors declared that none were obliged to bear arms 
out of the walls of the town. Lally confined himself 
to arresting the two spokesmen of the coimcil and two 
of the most forward of the mutineers, and after dis- 
arming and dismissing the rest, he went on Avith the 
review. Such was the temper in which the French 

^ Letter of February 9, 1760 Beaiieil des Mesais de Leyut 

et de Lally, p 423. 
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colony were prepared to enter on tlieir final struggle 
for existence.’ 

The town of Pondicheriy — the prize for which the 
English were contending — ^lies about seventy yarfs 
from the sea, and was defended by sevei’al low bastions 
which commanded the road. On the three sides to the 
land it was fortified by a wall and rampart, flanked by 
eleven bastions, and surrounded by a ditch and in'perfect 
glacis. At a distance of a mile from the walls ran a 
hedge of large aloes and other thorny plants, intermixed 
with palm trees, forming a defence impenetrable to 
cavalry, and of veiy difficult passage to infiintry. This 
enclosure began at the north near the sea, and ran for 
five miles and a half, tiU it joined the river Ariocopang 
at a point a mile and a half from the sea. The river, 
which has two arms enclosing an island, completed the 
hairier to the south. Five roads led from the town, and 
at each of the openings in the hedge was built a re- 
doubt mounted with cannon. Beyond the river was a 
fort of the same name, capable of holding a garrison of 
300 men. The area enclosed by the hedge comprised 
nearly seven square miles, and afforded pasture for a 
number of cattle.* 

The strength of the works had been tested by the 
English attack in 1748,® and Lally was confident 
that with the aid of the Mysore troops he might keep 
die English at bay and secure the arrival of occasional 
convoys till relieved by the French fleet. Five hundred 
Europeans were detached to secure the fortresses of 
Jinji and Thiagar, and keep open their communica- 
tions. 

Their plans were frustrated by the defection of the 


’ Orme, Memoire pour le Comte de Lully , p. 140. 

^ Orme, i. 104 ; ii. 655. ® See ante, p. 113. 
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!^[yf.oie general The alliance Aras not A’cry cordial fruiii 
the heginning. On the arrival of his hrothcr Mnkduin 
Saliib at Pondicherry he hecanie aware of the disunion 
tlnvt prevailed. Lally says that De Leyrit disapproA'ed of 
the conA’ention, and warned Heider Ali of the di''favonr 
with whichit was regarded, adding that Lalh* might soon 
expect Ms recall ; wliei*eupon the Mj^sore chief refused 
to take any part in the istrugglc until the ^igiiatiire of 
the Governor and council wa^ added to the Ireaty. 
l>c Levr t heino thu8 ohliu'od cither to dis* d-'- the auxi- 
liaries or support the mcasives of Lally, ivluctaiitly 
consented to the latter alternative, and the measures for 
provisioning the tovni proccc<led. 

Difficulties, howei'er, arose in Mysore which hronght 
that alliance to a close. When Major Pmith, who 
commanded at Trichhiopoly, heard of the arrival of 
the IMysore force in the Carnatic, he proposed to the 
Government of Madras to create a diversion by im'ading 
Mysore. This met with its approi-al, and he now pre- 
pared to cany this out with a force consisting of 50 
Europeans, with two guns and four cohorns, 700 
sepoys, 600 horse, and J ,000 peons armed with match- 
locks, drawn from the territoiy of the I^abob of Tanjora 
Besides these were 3,000 coleiis from the neighbour- 
ing Poligilrs, who joined in the hope of plunder. 
With this motley force he advanced boldly to attack 
the fort at Canir, within the territoiy of Mysore, only 
fifty miles from Trichinopoly, and occupied by a strong 
gamson equal in number to the attacking force, exclu- 
sive of the coleris. Under cover of their field-pieces 
they crossed the river on which the pettah is placed, 
occupied it, and from this approached to within forty 
yards of the fort, and thence proceeded by double sap, 
witli earth and gabions on each side, to the edge of the 
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ditch and blew in the counterscarp. The latter opera- 
tion, owing to the small number of Europeans, was 
tedious, and seven days were employed in carrying the 
sap ; but the success which attended the advaijce 
alarmed the garrison, who saw their enemy approaching 
under cover to the foot of theii’ walls, and fearing the 
fort might be entered by the same means, they proposed 
terms. The Governor disavowed any participation of 
the King of Mysore with Heider Ali, whom he styled a 
rebel, and offered to surrender the bastion attacked, the 
rest of the English force remaining in the pettali, until 
orders arrived from Madras, with whom would rest the 
decision whether the fort should be suiTendered. As 
one eighteen-pounder of the besiegers burst during the 
negotiation. Captain Smith accepted the terms which 
placed British troops in a commanding position in the 
fortress, and his conduct received the approval of the 
I’residency, who were now satisfied that Heider Ali 
and the King of Mysore were at variance, ordered 
Smith to hold possession, disavowing at the same time 
any hostility to the King. 

While this little campaign was in progress events 
occuiTed in Mysore which determined the alliance of 
Heider Ali with the French. Balaji Rao, the general 
and regent of the Marattas, crossed the Kishna early 
in the year to levy chout in the Deckan, and in the 
month of June appeared on the confines of Mysore. 
At this critical movement Heider Ali, as if by disgust, 
resigned his post of general and minister, in the full 
ex[)ectation tliat the approach of the Marattas would 
lead to his reinstatement in increased power. The 
artifice nearly proved fetal to him. He discovered that 
the Marattas had engaged to seize his person, on which 
he mounted in the dead of night and fled witla a band- 
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ful of horsemen firom the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, 

where he was residing with his &mily in fancied seen- 

lity, and reached Bangalore the next day, and having 
secured tlie garrison, he sent orders to his brother to 
quit the Carnatic without delay and join hmi at Banga- 
lore, Mukdiim Sahib hesitated to sacrifice the prospects 
of plunder’ and of cessions of teirritor’y fi’onr the Fr’ench 
alliance, and remained in the Carnatic till he received 
more pereniptorj^ orders fi’om his brother at the begirr- 
Tiing of September, when he retired fi’om the Carnatic 
with all his troops, restorurg to his alhes the fort of 
Thiagar. Such were the ups and downs of public life 
in India in those days. 

Lally now experienced a more serious defection tharr ad itbo. 
that of the usurper of Mysore. The French squadrorr 
at the Isle of France encountered at the end of January 
a hurricane which inflicted serious damage on the fleet, 
swept the island, and destroyed the magazines of grain. 

Months were employed in repairing the damages to 
ships, and in their crippled condition very little could 
be done to supply the fleet with the provisions they 
usually procured at the Cape or at Madagascar. On 
June 8 a vessel arrived firom France with intelligence 
that an expedition was being fitted out in England to 
attack these possessions, and that a regiment would be 
sent fix)m France for their defence. The squadron was 
ordered to remain there. 

The news of the stoi-m reached Pondicherry hi July, 
with dubious assurances of the return of the squadron 
to the coast of Coromandel. LaUy put little faith in 
these promises, and when he received intelligence 
concerning the supposed attack on the Mauritius, 
he abandoned all hope of relief, though he concealed 
his opinion, and gave out that the ships which had 
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BISE OF BBITISH POTVEE IN INDIA. 

left for Madagascar might shortly be expected ou 
the coast. 

Many months had elapsed ere the French had re- 
ceived any reinforcements. They were abandonedjuy 
their oiin Government and miable to form any alliance 
with any native power. Under such disadvantages, 
and at war witli those around him, Lally maintained a 
determined front to the attack of liis besiegei’s, and com- 
pelled them to resoit to the slow process of a blockade, 
proti’acting his resistance for nearly a tw'dvemonth 
fr’om the battle of Vandewash. 

The last day of August brought to the English 
camp the welcome intelligence of the arrival on the coast 
of six Company’s ships, with 800 men drafted to replace 
the deficiencies in Draper’s and Coote’s regiments. The 
British general now made preparations for an attack on 
Pondichei'rj’. In this he received the hearty co-opera- 
tion of Mr, Pigott, Governor of Madras, who represented 
m a memorial to Admiral Stevens tlie necessity of getting 
possession of the bound hedge® audits redoubts without 
delay, and with a idew to the completion of tlie invest- 
ment of the place, he urged the attack on the fort of 
Ariocopang which lies to the south,*^ He therefore 
pressed the admiral to land all the marines of the fleet 
to support the attack, and to remam on the coast through 
the approaching stormy season to complete the blockade. 
The admfral was loth to deprive himself of the marines in 
ease of tlie approach of the enemy’s squadron, but readily 
acquiesced m the importance and benefit of the service 

° I use the name which is applied to the fence by Orme and other 
English writers It is properly the hedge of the bounds or limits of the 
French possessions, when they first established a factory on the coast 
< Co n’^tait d’abord qu’un comptoir entouri d’une foite haie d’acacias, de 
paliniers, de cocotiers, d’aloes , et on appelait cette place la haie des 
limites.’ (Voltaire, FvoyQnen'i sm Vlnde ) " See ante, p 113 
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tliey might render asiiore, and landed the whole three at 
Cuddalore, amoimting with their officers to 423 men. 

Five days later there arrived at Cuddalore three 
King’s ships with a convoy of several Company’s ships, 
and an addition to the land forces of part of a Highland 
regiment. The fleet before Pondicherry noAv amounted 
to seventeen sail of the line. 

Some difl’erence of opinion existed betu een the two 
English commandei’s as to the pomt to which the first 
attack should be directed. Coote attached the first im- 
portance to the possession of the fort of Ariocopang 
which guarded the approach on the south, while 
Moiison urged an immediate attack on the bound hedge, 
which with its redoubts covered the east and north 
fronts. 

The pertinacity with which the latter pressed his 
views caused some delay, and Lally hearuig of move- 
ments in the besieging camp, and suspecting that they 
intended to take the initiative, determined to be 
beforehand with them, and marched boldly out to 
attack the enemy’s camp. The enterprise was well 
planned, and the surprise w'as complete. 

The French were dhided into three columns, which 
advanced along tw’’o avenues that led fi,’om the west of 
the toivn. One of tlie attacks, delivered against a 
redoubt on some elevated ground to the left of the 
English position, was repulsed. Another division 
passed to the left, and carried a redoubt on a hillock in 
front of the English camp. A sharp encounter occurred 
at a retrenchment in the avenue to the left, but the 
promptitude with which Coote brought down troops to 
defend the position checked the enemy, and the French 
officers, hearing nothing of the main attack on the left 
and rear of the English camp, which had been repulsed. 
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drew off, and the enterprise collapsed. The Mlure 
was attributable to a mistake made by the column on 
the right, which did not arrive at its appointed j>lace 
till the other attempt had either been repulsed or ceased 
— ^not an uncommon event in midnight enterprises con- 
ducted by different forces under a common design — but 
it furnished Lally with the means of making a sharp 
attack on the commander of the Company’s troops who 
led the column. 

At this critical period a change took place in the 
command of the English troops which is imperfectly 
explained. The ships which last arrived brought com- 
missions from the War Office promoting Majors Brere- 
ton and Monson to the rank of lieutenant-colonels, with 
dates prior to that of Colonel Coote ; but they were 
ordered not to assert their commission while he re- 
mained on the coast. The latter officer, however, 
rightlj* assumed that it was uitended to remove him to 
his original command in Bengal, and decided on de- 
livering over the command at once to Monson, notifying 
his intention to proceed with his whole regiment to 
Bengal. The President remonstrated against this, and 
Monson declared that if tliis part of the force were with- 
drawn, he must abandon the siege. Coote, thus appealed 
to, consented to their remaining, and himself left for 
Madras. 

Coote’s supersession did not last long. Monson, on 
taking the command, seized on the opportunity to de- 
liver the attack on the bound hedge which he had lately 
pressed ineffectually on his superior in command. The 
redoubts which covered the line of defence guarded the 
avenues which led to the town fi’om the west, and were 
held by tlie principal part of the French force, some of 
wffiich was advanced to the village of Oulgany which 
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lay between the hedge and the English camp, but the 
numbers ■\rere unequal to the defence of such a position, 
and it was not conducted with Augour. 

, The English force was dmded into two brigades ; 
that to the left, which was commanded by Monson, had 
to take a large circuit through some rising ground, and 
fall on the extreme right of the French position. The 
right attack, •which was commanded by Major Joseph 
Smith, the senior officer of the Company’s troops, ad- 
vanced dhect from the English camp on the village of 
Oulgarry. A sharp encounter took place at this post, 
which was defended by an entrenchment. This work 
was stormed by two companies of the attack, and tlie 
mam bod}’ pa&smg to the left through some gardens 
came on the force in the village which now opened tire 
fr'om the field-guns. The English guns ■^’cre drawn 
out to reply, but Major Smith, who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his men, ordered an instant attack, and the 
enemy who were dispirited by the loss of the entrench- 
ment, ofiered only a slender resistance and were driven 
out of the ^’illage. 

A scene of confusion now arose similar to that 
which had marred die French attack and nearly proved 
fatal to the enterprise. The left attack wandered 
among the sand-hills, and the officer who led to the 
right also lost his way and sent back to Monson for 
instructions. When day broke Monson found his 
troops in disorder, but pushing boldly on through 
ground broken by enclosures, he came suddenl}’ on the 
redoubt and received the fire from a twenty-four pounder 
which killed eleven of the assailants and wounded 
twenty-sis, among whom was Monson himself, whose 
leg was broken in two places. This did not check die 
advance of the grenadiers, who made then* way through 
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CH^. the embrasures, and the garrison ran out at the gorge, 

and those who defended the hedge, which was attacked 

at the same time, abandoned their posts also, and hm'ried 
in disorder to gain the glacis. • 

Meanwhile Monson’s rearguard, which had lost its 
way, advanced between the two attacks, and its sudden 
appearance equally startled both friend and foe. 

Major Smith, who commanded the left attack, sent 
messenger after messenger to discover who they were, 
but the French who were in advance of the hedge 
lost heart and returned to the redoubt, into which they 
were followed by Major Smith with such vigour that 
the English passed the hedge and the garrison of the 
redoubts returned to the town. 

On the ensuing night the enemy made a vigorous 
attack on the forts which they had abandoned, the 
gorges of which were open to the town, but they were 
defended with resolution, and the attacking party was 
too small to make an impression. 

Sept. 3. The judgment with which the enterprise was 
planned was confirmed by the abandonment of the 
Ariocopang fort. Two days after the fill of the 
western redoubts, the French retreated fi’om the south 
side, and as they wei’e leaving it they sprang a mine 
which blew in the bastions to the west, and laid the 
whole place open. 

"When the news of these successes reached Madi’as, 
Coote was still on the coast, and as Monson was 
disabled by his wound, Coote was urged by the Presi- 
dent to assume the command. He accordingly returned 
to the camp before Pondicherry on September 20, and 
followed up the attack which Monson had initiated 
with such vigour that in the course of ten days the 
enemy were driven out of the two redoubts that 
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remained in their possession, and the boimd hedge Avas 

converted from a line of defence to one of investment, 

Avhich effectually closed the approach on the land side, 
fcxcept where a small island in the Ariocopang river 
kept open the communication Tpith tlie south. 

The last redoubt was cariied on September 27. a-d 
T he rainy season Avas drawing to a close, and the 
besiegers, distrusting the x’e&ults of a blockade, which 
might at any time be terminated by the return of the 
fleet, decided on taking advantage of the change of 
season to press the siege with Aigoiu’. Battering guns 
and ammunition Avere brought fi’om Madras ; a battei*y 
AA'as fonned on the north-east angle of the AA’orks, and 
opened fire on IsoA'ember 10. Some more batteries 
Avere completed at the beginning of December, but the 
work of landing stores was slow, and the fire was 
ineffectiA’-e. Frequent attempts wei’e made by the French 
to keep open the commiuiication Avith Thiagarand Jinji, 

AA’here the garrisons were actiA’e hi collecting proA-isions, 
and frequently skirmishing with the English force in 
the field. 

Then efforts were supported by thi*ee French ships, 

■AA’hich lay under the command of the guns of Pondi- 
cherry. Two of them, hoAA'eA’er, were cut out by the boats 
of the English fleet ; a sphited enterprise hi wliich 26 
boats AAuth 400 men were enonoed, and carried off the 
ships in spite of a heaA’y fire fi’om the French batteries. 

As the resources of the ganrison became more hniited 
signs of the straits to which the garrison were reduced 
became frequent. At the beginning of November an 
attempt was made to force the English lines by a 
detachment which was sent to reinforce the troops in 
the field, but they AA'ere intercepted and drii'en back. 

Later in the month, about fifty horse, the remains of the 
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cavalry, for whom no forage could be found, were sup- 
plied with picked riders, and thrown across the river, 
and the men were oi-dered to make their way to Thiagar. 
They were accompanied by 200 gi’enadiers who, passing 
the river on rafts, advanced and delivered their fire, and 
under the confusion which arose, this small band dashed 
off across the plain. 

In October, when the want of provisions began to 
press hard, Lally assembled a general council and pro- 
posed the immediate expulsion of tlie black inhabitants. 
The proposal was resented by the Europeans as depriv- 
ing them of their domestics, and the assembly broke up 
without coming to any decision. But on November 27 
the garrison was reduced to such straits, that this act 
of authority was put in force by Lally without remon- 
strance, and a motley crowd of 1,400, of both sexes and 
of every age, were expelled firom the gates. On reach- 
ing the English fines they were stopped by the advanced 
sepoys, and compelled to retire ; they I’etumed to the 
foot of the glacis, and some of them who attempted to 
pass over to the covered way were fired upon and killed. 
For six days these wretched people wandered in bands 
over the plain, till at length Colonel Coote, finding the 
French general inflexible, allowed the whole multitude 
to pass. 

The French troops were now put on an allowance 
of a pound of bread a day, with occasionally a little 
meat ; but as the provisions became scanty, strict 
search was made in every house, and whatever could be 
fomid was brought to the common store. At the close 
of December the public store did not exceed the con- 
sumption of three days. 

At this conjuncture an event occurred which pro- 
mised for a time a prospect of deliverance. There were 
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at this time eight sail of the line hesiJes fngates lying chaf. 
in the road On December 30 a large swell came in ’ 
from the south-east, gitnng warning of an approaching 
^torm. During the following day the wind blew in 
squalls, eveiT’ one stronger than the last. At ten at 
night Admiral Stevens’ sliip cut her cable, and fired 
a signal for the other ships to do the same, but the 
signal guns were not heard, and the ships rode till 
then* cables parted Avith the strahi, and with some 
difiiculty got before the TAfind. About midnight the a.d nei 
wind veered from the north-west, Avhere it began to 
bloAV, to the north-east, and fell dead calm and then flew 
roimd t(j the south-west, and blew with such fury that 
one line-of-battle ship wa» thrown on its beam ends, and 
only lighted after cutting atvay her mizen and mam- 
masts. Three others rode it out, one after cutting away 
all its masts. Three otlier I'essels drove toAvards the shore. 

The roaring of the surf aaiis not to be distinguished in 
the tumult of the elements ; they Avere driA'en ashore tw'o 
miles to the south of Pondichenw. Taa'o other line-of- 
battle ships and a store ship sinwh-ed the shock and pre- 
served their masts ; but this constituted a netv danger, 
for in bringing tliem up for the purpose of anchoring, 
they were ovei’set and Avent to the bottom, and 1,100 
Kuropeans perished with them. 

The ravage on land was scarcely less seA^ere, though 
not accompanied by so great loss of life. All the tents 
and temporary casernes in the camp to the north and 
at the outposts were blown to pieces. The ammunition 
seiwed out for seiwice was destroyed ; nothmg remained 
uninjm’ed that Avas not under the shelter of masonry. 

The soldiei's left their muskets on the ground, and 
sought shelter where it could be found, and many of 
the natiA-es perished m the inclemency of the hour. 
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The folloTving morning the sun rose bright, and 
shoTved the havoc spread around. When the gai-rison 
looked out on the scene of destruction, it was proposed 
to march out to attack the English anny ; but the se^ 
had everywhere broken over the beach, and overflowed 
the country as fer as the bound hedge, destrajung the 
batteries wherever mised. No artillery could move 
through the inundation, nor could the troops cany their 
ammunition dry, and the attempt to move from the 
w'alls was pronounced impracticable. Othemdse, it is 
said, for three hours after daylight scarcely a himdred 
men of the attacking force could have been collected 
together in a condition to I’esist them.® The opposing 
annies now looked earnestly to the sea ; the gamson in 
the expectation that the Madagascar fleet might at last 
make its appearance, the besiegers in thefr anxiety for 
the missing ships of tlie squadron. AU that Lally 
could now do was to send messages to Ti-anquebar and 
Negapatam to send supplies at every risk and on any 
vessel that could be found. Even this resoiu’ce failed. 
Within seven days the English ships which had put to 
sea returned in a shattered state, and the four dismasted 
vessels were rigged in a condition to keep at sea, and 
thus the garrison, whose mmds had been elevated by 

® A recent historian of these events, who takes the most favourable 
view of Lally’s conduct throughout, contends with confidence that the 
sortie ought to have been made, and assumes that it would have been 
made had not Lally been prostrated by illness. Orme, who was a fair 
if not a good judge of military matters, af&rms that any such attempt 
was ^impracticable;’ and this was the opinion of Lally himself, against 
whom the charge was afterwards preferred that he had not seized on 
the occasion to attack the enemy In reply he confirms what Orme 
says of the extent of the inundation, and says that the garrison was 
too reduced by famine to make the attempt, and refers to the evidence 
of Landivissau, who was in command of the garrison, and said it would 
have resulted m a useless sacrifice of troops. {Memone pou'i le Comte de 
Lally ^ pp. 34:, 35.) 
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the hope of deliverance, found the iT>ad again blockaded ciup 

bv eleven sail of the line, though three were only of ! 

fifty guns, but strengthened by the crews of the 
stranded vessels, and their boats swept tlie coast and 
drove away all the coasting vessels that came wiUi 
provisions. Dui’ing the confusion which followed the 
storm some boats escaped from the town, one of them 
canyrng the son of the imf jiTunate Chanda Sfiheb. who 
siiiv'e the defeat of Vandewash had resided at Pondi- 
cherry. 

It was known to the English g'enei’al that the French 
to the last were carrving on negotiations with the 
IMaiTittas, Lally’s sanguine spirit clung to the hope of 
aid fTOiu this quarter when all other resources failed. 

The Marattas made overtures to both sides, and at one 
time threatened to join the French. It became there- 
fore of importance to push on the works, and not trtist 
to the slow process of the blockade. The bi'eaching 
batteries when repaired were advanced within 500 yards 
of tlie north-west angle, and opened a fire which was 
returned hotly fi'ora the town. Still the attack was 
carried on, and preparations were made to advance the 
lotteries nearer to the walls when this protracted contest 
was brought to a close. 

On the evening of Januaiy 15, Coote, while making 
his way to the batteries, observed a flag approaching 
which preceded a deputation tliat came on foot, as the 
town had neither horses nor palanquins. They con- 
sisted of Colonel Durre, the commander of the artillery. 

Father Lavour, superior of the Jesuits, who played a 
prominent part in the politics of the community, and 
two members of the council. The message which was 
delivered by Colonel Durre. and which bore Lally’s 
signature.- Avas haughty and uncoinpromismg. It 
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clmrged the English Avith liaA’^hig taken Chanclernagur 
against the feith of the treaties of neuti’ality AA’hich had 
alAvays prevailed among the EuTOpean nations m Bengal, 
though the French settlement had rendei’ed the English 
the most signal serA'ice m succouring the iuliahitants of 
Calcutta Avhen surprised by Sui-aj-u-DoA\'la. It de- 
nomiced the GoA'ermnent of Madras for refusing to 
fulfil the conditions of the cartel concluded betAA'een the 
tAVO croAvns. This conduct, the message proceeds, ‘puts 
it out of his poAA’er to propose a capitulation for the city 
of PondicheiTy. The troops of the King and Company 
smTender themseh'es, for Ai-ant of proA’isions, prisoners 
of A\"ar to his Britannic Majesty, confoianably to the 
tenns of the cartel Avhich Mr. Lally claims for the in- 
habitants, as also for the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
religion, the religious houses, &;c., referring to the tu'o 
courts to decide a proportional reparation for the viola- 
tions of treaties so solemnly established.’ A special 
demand Avas made in fai^our of the family of Chanda 
Saheb, Avhich Avas as foIloArs : — 

‘ From a principle of justice and humanity alone, I 
demand that the mother and sisters of Rajahsaheb be 
pennitted to seek an asylum AA’here tliey please, or tliat 
they I’emain prisoners of the English and be not de- 
livered into the hands of Mehemetalikan, A\"hich are still 
stamed Avith the blood of the husband and fether that 
he has spilt, to the shame indeed of those A\*ho gave hun 
up to him, but not less to tlie commander of the Eng- 
lish anny Avho should not have alloAA'ed such barbarity 
to have been committed in his camp.’ A sejiarate mes- 
sage Avas deliA’'ered fi-om the Governor and council of 
Pondicherry’, Avith a series of requisitions claiming pro- 
tection for the inliabitants for themselves and property, 
and for the exercise of then religion ; no buUduigs to be 
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demolished until the decision of their respective sove- chap. 
reigns should be taken. 

These impossible demands from the military and 
ci'^ authorities "were simply set aside by the English 
genial, vrho, in his reply to Lally’s message passed 
over the reference to Chandemagdr and the dispute re- 
garding the cartel as having no bearing on the surren- 
der of Pondicherry, but insisted that the garrison should 
surrender as prisoners of war, to be treated at his dis- 
cretion, which should not be deficient in humanitv. 
Assurances, however, were conveyed that proper care 
should be taken of the family of Rdja S^eb, and that 
they should not be delivered into the hands of Mahomed 
Ali. 

On the following day the citadel was delivered up, 
and the garrison drew up on the parade feeing the 
English troops, and 1,1 00 men, exclusive of commissioned 
officers and invalids, whose feces showed marks of the 
privation they had undergone, took a part in this sur- 
render. It was found that not two days’ provisions, 
at the scanty rate to which they had been reduced, were 
found in the stores. 

The dissolution of authority in the town was fol- ad. itgi. 
lowed by a scene of violence and outrage. Whatever 
were the feults and shortcomings of tlie unfortunate 
general, it could not be denied that he had kept the 
English at bay for nearly twelve months from the battle 
of Vandewash, and for fom* months from tire commence- 
ment of the blockade, and that the place only surrendered 
under the extremity of femine ; but so strong was the 
feeling in the settlement that he was the author of their 
calamities, that he was assailed by the most violent 
menaces. A party of officers, chiefly of the French 
Company’s battalion, endeavoured to force thdr way to 
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his apartment, and Tvere kept back only by the guard, 
and when he prepared to leave the place a still larger 
number assembled with demonstrations of violence. 
After the menace of the morning, he had applied to -^e 
EngHsh general for an escort. It consisted of fifteen 
English hussars, and they conveyed him in safety be- 
yond the walls. An hour afterwards, M. Dubois, the 
King’s commissioner, made his appearance, but on foot. 
The same assembly was at hand, and assailed him with 
similar menaces. Dubois put his hand on his sword, 
and was instantly assailed by one of the number, who 
on the second pass ran him through the body. Such 
was the temper of the community that his body lay for 
four hours on the door step, and the cur4 of the parish 
refused to assist in his interment, which was performed 
in tlie garden by his servants. The unfortunate inten- 
dant was the depository of all the complaints that had 
been addressed to LaUy against the officers and em- 
ployes of the Company, and of all documents connected 
with the administration of Masulipatam. Immediately 
after his death a seal was placed on his papers by the 
procureur du roi, but none of the documents were 
afterwards produced. 

On the fourth day after the surrender, the harmony 
which prevailed between the English civil and military 
authorities was broken by a dispute which, under 
other circumstances, might have been attended with 
smious consequences. Mr. Pigott demanded of Colonel 
Coote that Pondicherry should be delivered over to 
the Presidency of Madras under the King’s patent 
of January 14, 1758, which regulates the Company’s 
share and title to captures. Colonel Coote summoned 
a council of war, composed of the chief naval and mili- 
taiy officers, who disputed the pretension j whereupon 
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Pigott boldly declared that unless Pondicherry Ts-ere de- 
livered up to him he would not ftimish the money for 
the subsistence of the King’s troops or for the prisoners. 
Keither the admiral nor the commander of the King’s 
troops were authorised to draw bills on the government 
at home, and acquiesced in the demand, declaring the 
Presidency answerable for the consequences. 

The first use that the council of Madras made of this 
authority was to demolish the fortifications of Pondi- 
cherry. It was part of Lally’s instructions to destroy tlie 
maritime possessions of the English which might foil into 
his hands. The instructions were intercepted, and the 
Directors of the East India Company gave instructions 
to deal out the same measure to the settlements of the 
French should they fidl into their power. 

The demolition was carried out without delay, as 
the English fleet had to repair to Bombay to refit, and 
apprehension was felt that the French might arrive on 
the coast during their absence. 

The fiiU of Pondicherry virtually brought the war 
to a close. There remained only on the coast of Co- 
romandel two fortresses in possession of the French, 
Thiagar and Jinji. They occupied the crests of elevated 
mountains, the latter being of great extent, the walls of 
the works measuring more than 12,000 yards, and the 
forts b eing supposed to be unapproachable. The garrison 
of Jinji consisted of only 150 Europeans and 600 sepoys, 
besides irregulars, and that of Thiagar was but little 
more. After some show of resistance they capitulated 
on terms. The fort of Mah4 and its dependencies, on the 
coast of Malabar, was also reduced, and on April 5, 
1761, the day of the surrender of Jinji, there remained 
not a fortified post in the possession of the French, thus 
terminating a contest which had lasted with scarce an 
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La Bourdonnais’ attack on Madras in 1746. 

For more than five years after these events was the 
struggle between Lally and his enemies carried on, Jill 
it was closed by the sword of the executioner. Two 
months after the fiilL of Pondicherry, he sailed for Eng- 
land, a prisoner of war, and arrived in London in Sep- 
tember of the same year. He there heard that a storm 
was gathering in Paris, and that the complaints of the 
council of Pondicherry had already reached the capital. 
He instantly asked and obtained permission to return to 
France on his parole, to meet the charges on the spot. 

He was soon followed by his enemies, and a series 
of printed volumes were launched on either side, and 
circulated fi’eely in the city. 

It would not appear from the statement of Lally’s 
biographer that the ministers were disposed to make 
him answerable for the loss of the Indian possessions.® 
His reception was not discouraging. The Duke de 
Choiseul sought to reconcile him with Bussy ; D’ Ach4 
made open advances to him in the full court j the 
Minister of Finances stood by him, and pressed Lally 
to submit himself to the decision of the King, a proposal 
tending to crush the whole dispute. In the temper in 
which LaUy returned to France, conciliation was impos- 
sible, nor were his adversaries more inclined to moderate 
counsds. LaUy had enemies in the ministry who were 
ready to take advantage of the storm that broke on his 
head, and screen themselves under the cover of those 
attacks. A war had now ended, in the course of which 
the armies and navies of France had been worsted, 
and it had been stripped of important possessions in all 
parts of the world. On November 3, 1762, terms of 

® Biograplm JJmmrsdU, 2csm., aitiole ‘Lally.’ 
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peace were signed under which these cessions were 
acknowledged. On the 1st of the same month the 
Minister of War signed the lettre de cachet, by which 
Lally was to be consigned to the Bastile. Intimation 
was conveyed to him by the Mends of the Miuister, in 
the hope that he would quit the scene. He was too 
proud and too conscious of his innocence to act on the 
suggestion. On the contrary he hastened to Fontain- 
bleau, and wrote to the Duke de Choiseul, bringing, as 
he said, his head and his iiinocaice, and he surrendered 
himself to tlie prison which he was not to quit till he 
was dragged to the scaffold. 

In the petition which the Governor and council of 
Pondicherry presented to the King in reply to the 
attacks of Lally, they urged him to name the tribunal to 
which they should be referred. A difficulty now pre^ 
sented itsdf to the Government as to the court which 
should take cognisance of these mixed charges of mili- 
tary and civil crimes and misdemeanours. They were 
instituted in the first instance in the ChMelet or criminal 
court, but the letters patent of the King removed them 
to the grand chamber of the Parliament, and the charges 
were drawn up in general tarns which involved inquiry 
into the conduct of aU parties. They were there re- 
quired to investigate all criminal acts in India both 
before and after the arrival of Lally in the settlement.^ 
This show of impartiality was set at naught in the sub- 
sequent proceedings. The Procureur-General directed, 
the proceedings against Lally alone, and as the terms 

^ These are the terms of the reference as quoted by the afuthor of the 
article m the Biogi apMe, The court was mstructed to take cognisance * de 
tons les delits commis dans PInde, tant amnt gue depuis Vencoi du Gomte 
de Lally. ^ The words italicised do not appear in the terms as quoted by 
Voltaire, but he adds words which make them equally general ‘Pomr 
Stre le proems fait et parfait aux auteurs desdits dehts, selon la ngueur 
des ordonnancesP 
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high treason and Icse-majesti had been introduced into 
the act of accusation, he was deprived of the aid of 
counsel. The accused now became accusers and wit- 
nesses in their own cause, and the disgraceful spectaple 
was produced of a general of&cer being confronted with 
officers of the lowest rank before a civil tribunal of the 
highest instance, to meet the accusations of a monk and 
a party of merchants regarding the operations of a 
campaign. The scandal of the procedure did not rest 
there For nineteen months he remained in prison 
before he was subjected to the usual interrogations. 
Through the whole of the proceedings he was deprived 
of counsd, though on three several occasions he made 
the demand to be allowed the assistance afforded to the 
meanest criminal. For two more years did this dis- 
gracefiil process drag on, during which he was con- 
fronted with a troop of witnesses, against thirty-four of 
w'hom he entered charges of incompetence. With his 
usual indiscretion he had brought charges against Bussy 
and D’Ache — against the latter with some reason, as 
having by his abandonment of the coast been the chief 
cause of the fell of Pondicherry ; though the charge 
really bears more against the Government at home for 
their long neglect of the settlement. 

These officers published volumes in vindication of 
their conduct, and contributed to swell the proceedings 
and confiise the case. During the whole process the 
general maintained the same haughty and intemperate 
bearing, retorting charges against one and all of his 
accusers, and even attacking his judges. This last con- 
duct was calculated to provoke an adverse decision, but 
neither the violence of the attack nor of the defence 
serve to clear the conduct of the court in their sentence. 

The Parliament of Paris when in full court consisted 
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of upTrards of 100 persons, and by its constitution was 
iudependent of the crown. It had been on some 
memorable occasions in conflict with its authority. It 
had sympathies with the people and had partaken of 
the passions of the multitude. Two French historians, 
Voltaire and Sismondi, referring to these transactions, 
attribute their conduct on this occasion to their hostility 
to all ofl&cers in military command, and reference is 
made by the latter historian to various instances WThere 
this spirit was shown. 

The charges against Lally resolve themselves into 
three heads ; abuses of his authority in his treatment of 
public servants in the East, pecuniary corruption, and 
military misconduct. The council of Pondicherry, in 
framing this indictment, did not pretend to specify 
any acts of malversation, but held him accountable for 
the receipt of revenues and contributions, leaving the 
pecuniary question to the investigation of the Govern- 
ment, and nothing but vague suspicions were alleged 
against him on that score. It was on the last charge 
that they laid the principal stress, and they were em- 
bodied in nine articles, which in their words proved 
‘ something more than mere want of capacity.’ ® 

They cover the whole campaign, which was marked 
by many blunders, but none of them warranting the 
malignant accusations against him, and embraced such 
questions as the conduct of the si^e of Madras, the 
division of the French army before Vandewash and its 
dispersion after that event, the imprudence of keeping 
the Mysore forces inactive on the glacis of Pondicherry, 
to the exhaustion of the stores of the place; and 
finally the rejection of eveiy expedient and counsel tliat 
was incessantly offered to him for the relief of the place 

* Lally, Mlrmire^ Fiecei> JustificahvcSj No, 98, 
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These were questions for a military tribunal, whicli 
Lally in vain demanded. The Parliament of Paris, after 
admitting every frivolous accusation, specimens of which 
may be found in Voltaire’s narrative,® gave a deliver- 
ance which stands as a monument of judicial folly. No 
specific acts of misdemeanour are alleged, the military 
misconduct is entirely passed over, but he is declaied 
attainted and convicted of having betrayed the interests 
of the King, the State, and of the East India Company ; 
of abuse of authority, and exactions and vexations against 
the subjects of King and foreigners, inhabitants of 
Pondicherry ; in expiation of which he was condemned 
to be deprived of his honours and dignities, and to be 
beheaded by the public executioner. 

Voltaire, in recording this sentence, takes pains to 
inform his readers that the expression ‘ betray interests ’ 
signifies in French no more than to neglect or injure 
interests, and not fi:aud, and that it has no analogy to 
the high treason of England, the corresponding words 
in French law being Ihe-majesti. The terms in the 
sentence were employed deliberately to give colour to 
the malignant cry that was raised in France that he 
had sold Pondicherry to the English, and they were so 
understood by Lally himself, who, when the sentence 
was read, interrupted the officer of the court when he 
came to the words betrayed the interests of the King, 
and exdahned ‘ It is false ; never, never ! ’ He then broke 
out into violent language against his judges and the 
ministers, whom he accused of bdng the authors of his 
fate ; then recovering himself he suddenly seized a 
compass that was lying on the table and plunged it into 
his bosom. The blow did not penetrate the heart, and 
he submitted ivuth fortitude to the sentence, which was 

® Frogmens sur Vlnde^ article xix. 
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attended with circumstances of unusual ignominy. The 
execution was hastened by six hours, in order to antici- 
pate, so it was supposed, any appeal to the crown ; a 
cqjnmon cart was prepared, and a large gag was placed 
in his mouth, and in this state he was dragged to the 
place of execution. 

So perished, in tlie sixty-seventh year of his age, a 
man whose fiiults of temper and want of judgment are 
conspicuous in the narrative of the struggle in which he 
took a part. The national historians of these events 
take pains to point out the extravagance of the charge 
against him of having sold Pondicherry. They do not 
deserve a serious refutation ; and yet it was to the belief 
in his guilt in this respect that he ow'ed his fate, and 
this sentence was pronounced by a tribunal composed of 
public functionaries of the highest dignity, not in the 
first burst of passion which followed the announcement 
of the national dishonour, but upwards of five years 
after the events to which they refer, and nearly fotu: 
years after the signature of the treaty of peace. 

Orme closes his narrative of the career of Lally with 
a brief review of the military questions which would 
have been submitted to a board of general oflScers had 
his request been complied with, and points out that, of 
the many errors attributed to him, some were venial, 
and others capable of justification in the difficult circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and all would have been 
viewed with discernment and judged with impartiality. 
His narrative closes with a weU-merited encomium on 
the sagacity and enterprise displayed by Coote through- 
out the campaign, in which he won the confidence of 
his troops, and was seconded by the civil authorities. 

It is to be remembered throughout that Lally was 
confronted by public servants of the highest abilities 
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(Clive, Coote, and Pigott) who acted together with the 
utmost harmony, in marked contrast to the wretched 
bickerings of the French. 

Ten years later this iniquitous judgment wjis 
annulled by an act as formal as that which had pro- 
nounced the sentence. 

Lally left a son to whom he gave a parting charge 
to vindicate the memory of his father. On his coming 
of age he presented a petition to the Council of the King 
to aimul the judgment. So complete was the cliange in 
public opinion that the petition received the unanimous 
assent of eighty magistrates, and after thirty-two sit- 
tings of the court the unanimous decree of seventy-tw'o 
magistrates was declared, not merely on the injustice 
but the ill^ality of the former sentence. The violati n 
of legal forms which had preceded and accompanied this 
judgment was so glaring that the reporter, Lambert, in 
drawing up the decree of cassation pronounced emphati- 
cally that tliere were no witnesses and no crime. 

The memory of Lally was now vindicated, not 
merely in public opinion, but in the technical language 
of the court. The young Lally, to make his victory 
complete, resorted to another process, not unusual in 
French history, by which the attaint which attaches to 
those who have suffered for the crime of J^se-majestS 
has been removed by subsequent judicial proceedings. 
He demanded his honourable acquittal of the crime of 
Ihe-majestL This appeal was also accepted, and the 
procedure was closed by a royal edict in which a high 
eulogium was passed on the conduct and services of the 
imfortunate Governor.* 

The death of LaUy did not restore life to the French 
East India Company. On the termination of the war, 

* Biographie JJmxendle^ article * Lally.’ 
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when the settlements were restored to France, it became 
a question -with the G^jvemment whether the exclusive 
privilege of trade should be renewed, A review of the 
(disastrous career of the Company was drawn up by the 
Abbe Morellet, who spoke on this occasion, according 
to Voltaire, as the mouthpiece of the ministry, and in 
opposition to the renewal of those privileges which it 
was contended had been the cause of their ruin, and 
which ought never to have been confirmed. 

It would be harsh to pronounce with this writer 
that there was something in the genius of the French 
character, if not its Government, which rendered them 
incapable of association for such commercial enterprises. 

The feilure of the French, as contrasted with the 
success of the English, the Dutch, and even the Danes, is 
pointedly referred to by the Abbd Morellet, with the 
apparent approval of Voltaire ; but this failure is rather 
attributable to the acts of the Government than to the 
servants of the Company. The Company of France had 
been pampered jBrom the time of Richelieu, and between 
the years 1727 and 1769 they had been supplied with 
fimds from the State amounting to the enormous sum 
of 376 millions of livres,® while the treatment of men 

® Voltaire, Flagmens sur VInde, He contends that were it not for 
the monopoly they possessed of the sale of tobacco, their bankruptcy was 
inevitable. The Abbd Raynal {Histoire FhilosopJnqiie^ ii. 479) concludes 
his history of the French settlements in the East with a review of their 
finances, and concurs with Voltaire in attributing their failuie in a great 
degree to their dependence, or, as tliat author expresses it, to their servi- 
tude to the Government, more particularly after the year 1723, when the 
Directors were appointed by the Court, but overshadowed by the King’s 
commissioner. But Raynal attributes far more to the corruption that 
pervaded every branch of the administration. The local government was 
tainted by the irregular gains which the wars of Dupleix and the alliances 
with native princes gave rise to, and the peculation was unbounded. Men 
of quality with ruined fortunes flocked to the East, and the Directors who 
profited by the patronage were obliged to shut their eyes to the disorders 
that prevailed. Many of the charges detailed by Raynal are a repetition 
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like La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Lally, would Lave 
destroyed any State however prosperous. 

The French settlements never recovered from the 
ruin of their affairs in the war which closed in 176^. 
Pondicherry was restored at tlie peace a heap of 
ruins. The council of Madras, in their dread of the 
revival of French influence, had destroyed not merely 
the fortifications but the interior buildings. It was 
again occupied by French forces, and when the war 
broke out in 1778 it was defended for forty days, 
when it again succumbed, with other French settlements, 
to the now well-established power of the English. In the 
coiu’se of the war which proved so disastrous to England 
in Ameiica, a vigorous effort was made to re-establish 
French influence in the Deckan. When Heider Ali 
invaded tlie Carnatic in 1780, and reduced the British 
power in the Deckan to the lowest ebb, overtures were 
made to France to join in the attack on their common 
enemy. A fleet was despatched to the Eastern seas in 
March 1781, conveying a considerable land force under 
Bussy. In a campaign which lasted about eighteen 
months the French fleet under Suffren, one of the 
most able and enterprising sailors that ever served in the 
French navy, encountered the English on fom’ several 
occasions in 1782, though the latter were superior in 
numbers of vessels and guns, and wrested from them 
Trincomalee. 

of those that had been advanced by Lally in his MSimireH^ and which the 
Directors, in their zeal for reform, had commissioned him to redress. 
Similar charges, we know, were brought against the early EngHshadmm s- 
trators of their Indian possessions, who were exposed to and succumbed 
to the same temptations. The contrast between the treatment by England 
and France of their Indian rulers has been often remarked upon. Yoltaire 
was the first to institute the comparison. The parallel which he draws 
between the career and lot of Lally and Clive is forcibly drawm, and in no 
respects more marked than m his concluding remarks : ^ The one was a 
conqueror, the other conquered. The one was beloved, the other hated.* 
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A final encounter took place off Cuddalore, which 

was occupied by the French under Bussy. The English 

had commenced the siege of the place with an inferior 
land force, but with the support of their fleet. Suffren, 
by a skilful manoeuvre, interposed between the English 
fleet and the fort, and as harmony now reigned between 
the naval and military commanders, he borrowed 1,000 
men from Bussy, and attacked the English fleet, now 
seriously reduced in numbers by the scurvy. In the 
encounter which followed both suffered severely. The 
English found themselves so seriously weakened that 
they bore away for Madras, and Suffren returned to the 
forces ashore the men he had borrowed, and added a 
corps of sailors from the fleet, which established their 
superiority over thdr opponents, whose numbers were so 
wasted by casualties and sickness fhat their position 
became very critical. 

In these circumstances intelligence reached the 
b ellig erents of the signature of the terms of peace at 
Versailles, and terminated a war which had assumed 
proportions dangerous to the stability of British power 
in the south of India. 

In this struggle the relative position of the French 
and English was completely reversed. Unseemly 
struggles broke out among the English authorities both 
in Calcutta and at Madras, which was carried so &r 
that Pigott, who had been honoured with a peerage, 
and was sent out to India to reverse the decision of the 
Madras council regarding the Edja of Tanjore, was, in 
a dispute arising out of the claims of the notorious 
Paul Benfield, arrested and confined in a prison, where 
he languished and died. General Stuart, who was the 
instrument of the civil government, was in his turn 
arrested by the order of Lord Macartney, Governor of 
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Madras, and sent home. When the war broke out with 
Helder, the Governor of Madras was suspended, by the 
orders of Warren Hasting’s, and Coote employed the 
extensive powers conferred on him -with effect and 
dignity ; but on his retirement to Bengal, on account 
of his health, the want of harmony between the cml 
and military authorities again proved disastrous to our 
affairs. 

This was summarily terminated by the arrest of 
General Stuart, who had been the instrument of the 
Council on a former occasion in the arrest of Pigott, 
and was sent home. Though no imputation rests on 
Sir Edward Hughes, who commanded the fleet in tiie 
Eastern seas, for any want of zeal in co-operating with 
the land forces, and he fought five actions with his 
adversaries ; yet on one occasion, when he left for the 
coast of Malabar to refit his shattered vessels, he experi- 
enced the same reproaches which assailed D’Ach4 in the 
former war, when he left the coast in possession of 
the enemy. Two duels arose out of these contentions ; 
Hastings challenged and shot Francis, and Lord 
Macartney was challenged and woimded by General 
Stuart when he returned to England. 

So closed the last effort of France to contend -with 
its rivals for empire in India. Dreams of Eastern con- 
quest, we know, passed through the mind of Napoleon, 
and excited a temporary alarm in the councils of Eng- 
land, but they had little influence on the politics of 
India itself ; and Jfrom 1783 imtil the British armies 
passed the Indus in 1839, all the wars of the English 
arose fiom their relations with the native states only, 
and •with no reference to the affairs of Europe. From 
the close of the struggle with France we enter on a 
period distinguished by a new class of events. England 
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became the first military power on that continent, and 

its government took a firmer tone in its dealings with 

the native powers ; but its history is not that of wars 
and brilliant conquests only, but of the administration 
0^ a great empire, embracing the conduct of its gover- 
nors and the well-being of the people, and involving 
questions which for more than a hundred years have 
profoundly interested the people and parliament of 
England. Here, therefore, naturally closes the first 
chapter in the history of the rise of British power in 
the East. 
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places Salabat Jang on the 
throne, 183 ; commands the 
Viceroy’s army, 18T ; makes 
over Condavir to the French 
nation, 212 , his difficult posi- 
tion, illness, 213, marches 
f or Aurangabdd, 216, removes 
Seiad Lashkar and appoints 
Sh^ Ndwdz Khdn, 217 , re- 
commends Dupleix to make 
peace with the English, 218 ; 
301 ns Salabat Jang in an ex- 
pedition against Mysore, 238 ; 
marches against the Nabob of 
Savanore, 240; dictates the 
conditions of peace, 241 ; 
compelled to depart, 243 ; 
encamps at Hciderdbdd, 244 ; 
attacked by Jdfir All, 245 , 
condicts and difficulties, 247, 
249 ; happy termination, 249 ; 
Oiiental splendour, 255 mte ; 
at Aurangilbdd, 476 , ordered 
to PondicheiTy, 476 ; taken 
l^risoner at Vandewash, 509 


Cabral, Alvarez, his expe- 
dition to Calicut, 7 ; bar- 
barous act of repnsal, 8 
Caillaud, ^Colonel, attacked by 
Shdh Alam, 347 ; accusations 
against, 351 'note 
Calcutta attacked by Suraj u- 
Doula, 269 ; surrendered to 
him, 272 ; retaken by the 
English, 283 

Calicut discovered by Vasco da 
Gama, 4 

CdnojI, Angria, his piratical de- 
predations, 233 , failure of the 
confederates to take his 
strongholds, 234 
Cape of Good Hope, the, dis- 
covered by Bartholomew 
Diaz, 3 

Camac, Major, attacks Sh'h 
Alain and escorts him to 
Patna, 365 ; superseded, 367 ; 
succeeds Major Adeline, 405 , 
defeats Shujd-u-Doula, 406; 


CHI 

reasons for not advancing, 
406 , explains his silence re- 
garding the negotiation with 
Shujd, 410 , succeeds Munro ; 
416 

CamiH stormed, 184 * 

Cdsim, All, cause of his popu- 
laiity, 3o6 , installed and pro- 
claimed Nabob, 359 ; reforms 
in the hnances, 363 ; threatens 
to abolish the inland duties, 
382 , indignation vith the 
Council, 386 , abolishes the 
inland duties for two yeais, 
389 , complaints of the Coun- 
cil’s rapacity and breach of 
faith, 390 , his temper and 
forbearance, 392 ; interview 
with Mr. Amyatt and Mr. 
Hay, 393 ; detains the boats 
with arms, 393 , declares war, 
394, defeat at Udwa Nalla, 
400 ; puts all his pnsoners to 
death, 401 ; assurances of pio- 
tection from Shujd-u-Doula, 
402 , tampers with the fo- 
reigners in the British service, 
403 

Castro, Don John de, his 
triimiph after the siege of 
Guzerat, 22 

Chanda Sahel>, 85 ; besieged at 
Ti'ieh nopoly, 87 , confined at 
Sattdra, 88 ; liberated, 124 ; 
unites with Mozaifer Jang, 
127 , enters Arcot and is made 
Governor of the Carnatic, 
131 , negotiations with the 
Raja of Tanjore, 133, at- 
tacked by the Marattas, 134 ; 
adlieres to the French, 138 ; 
receives the government of 
Arcot, 150 , his struggles at 
Volconda, 154 ; deseited by 
his chiefs and men, 175 ; be- 
trayed by M4nikj£, 177 ; im- 
prisoned and beheaded, 178 

Ghandernagor, fall of, 295 

Child, Sir John, Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, 52 ; charged with 
cruelty to the mterlopors, £3 ; 
tempoiises with the Mogul 
governor, 61 , terms of agree- 
ment with the Governor of 
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Surat, 62 ; sues for peace, 65 , 
death, 66 

Child, Sir Josiah, 62 

Chout, the perquisite of the 
zemindars, 452 

Ohuta Natti, the site of Calcutta, 
59 

Civil servants, regular system 
for, 47 , inadequate remunera- 
tion, 49 and mte 

Clive, Lord, his eaily career, 150; 
character described by Law- 
rence, 159, occupies Arcot, 
loo , besieged by Rezza Salieb, 
161 , gallant defence, 102, 164; 
imrsues and defeats him, 164, 
occupies the great pagoda of 
Conjeveram, 165 , victory at 
Coveiipdik, 168 ; at Samia- 
veram, 170 , night attack, 171; 
wounded, 173 , returns to 
England, 193 , back in India, 
232 ; his share of the prize 
money, 236 , sent to Calcutta, 
270 ; his full military powers, 
280 , recaptures Calcutta, 283; 
proposes peace, 286 ; the ITa- 
boh’s treachery to the deputies, 
287 , attacks the ^^abob’s camp, 
288 ; terms of peace, 289 ; re- 
newed negotiations for a local 
peace with the French, 292 , 
enters Murshidabad, 322 ; re- 
fuses laige presents, 324, 325 
note ; set aside by the Court 
of Directors, 334 , accepts the 
government, 335 ; expedition 
tie the French possessions, 338, 
his jagir, 341 , returns to Eng- 
land, 344 ; reception, 424 ; 
contest with Mr. Sullivan, 426; 
payment of his j4g£r wi hheld, 
427 ; undertakes the offices of 
Governor and Commander-m- 
Chief in Bengal, 429 , is subor- 
dinate to Lawrence, 430 , state 
of the Govemmtnt on his 
arrival, 431 ; investigation re- 
garding x>resents, 434; lestores 
Shuj4-u-Doula to all his do- 
minions, 437 ; treaty with 
Shah Alam and grant of the 
Diwiini, 438 ; remarks on it, 
444 ; defends his arrangements 


cou 

with Shuja-u-Doula, 447 ; his 
policy vindicated by its success, 
450 , indignation at the sur- 
render of Fort St. David, 468 
note 

Cochin attacked by the Zamorin, 
12 

Coleri^, the, 230 ; attack on 
Heron’s army, 231 

Coleroon, naval engagement at, 
474 

Company, the East India, 
formed, 30 , first three voy- 
ages, 31 ; increase! import- 
ance, 36 ; jealousy of the 
Portuguese, 37 , their profits, 
39 , get possession of Bombay, 
43 , mutiny of the troops, 51; 
the interlopers, 51 ; invasion 
of Bengal, 58 ; loss of their 
factories, 66 ; lenewalof their 
charter, 67 ; forti.ation of a 
new company, 70 ; struggles 
with the old, 72 ; union and 
incorporation of the two, 73 j 
concessions obtained from the 
Eiiiperor Feiokhsir, 74 

Company, the French East India, 
rise of, 92 ; thi.ir settlement 
at Pondicherry, 93 ; rela- 
tions with the Government of 
France, 93 , success and ex- 
pendituie, 95 

Condavir ceded to the French, 
212 

Confians, M de, defeated in 
Masulipatara, 478 

Convicts, respited, sent to the 
East Indies, 253 

Cooke, Mr , succeeds Sir A. 
Shiimian, 42 ; takes refuge 
with the Jesuits at Goa, 43 

Coote, Sir Eyre, at Patna, 367 ; 
investigates B4in Hardim’s 
claims, 368 

Cope, Capt., advances to the 
Coleroon, 119 

Coromandel, affairs on the coast 
of, 337 

Ooirea, Caspar de, his Laudas da 
India, 1 note 

Council, the, violent resolutions 
about the inland duties, 384- 
386 , Mr. Amyatt and Mr. 
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cou 

H.?y sent to Monghir, 387 , 
tuv.tinent of tlieNdb<»^'' rlc 
\mty at Dacca, 390 
Coiir on, Sir W , new c '-any 
foimed by him, 38 , eiage 
of profits, 40 

C(n"tlong and Chingliput ^Jiii- 
soiis defeated by Clive, l\>3 
Ciiniinal juiisdictiun in native 
hands, 4oo 


D’Acm\ Count, encountei With 
the English fleet under Po- 
cnche, 494 , depaiture of the 
fleet from Pondicherry, 495 

D icoity , or gang robbery, 456 

Da’ ton, Capt , left m charge 
at Trichiaopoly, 192 ; dis- 
covers the Dalwdi’s conspira- 
cies, 196 j his diminished 
troops, 108 , scarcity of pro- 
visions, 200 , arrival of Law- 
rence, 200 , return to Europe, 
203 

Dcil’wli, the, affords assistance to 
Mohammed Ah, 166 , claims 
the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions, 190 ; attempts to gam 
possession of Trichmopoly, 
196 , his intrigues detected, 
V. '7 , returns to Ins own coun- 
try, 229 

Djci^an, the, important events 
in, 211 , difficulties in, 237 , 
attempts to re-establish Fi encli 
power in, 540 

Divi Cota, capture of, 122 

Diaz, Bartholomew, discovers 
t he Cape of Good Hope, 3 

Diu attacked by the Portuguese, 

Dfw4.ni, the grant of the, 438 ; 
remarks on the transaction, 
442 

Dost All’s succession to the go- 
vernment of the Carnatic, 83 j 
h s death, 86 

Drake, Mr , his answer to 
Surdi-u-Doula, 266 ; abandons 
Calcutta, 271 

Duboia, M , killed at Pondi- 
cherry, 530 

Dupleix, M , the governor of 


FRE 

Pondicherrv, 06 , disputes 

vitli L n. ‘ '18- 

: V, t I, tio.< 't 

random .rh rho Eii. 

104; ». .,es an oxpediUtj^i 

again- ^ at St David, 100, 
friendship with the Nabob, 
108, f'ltick on Cuddalore, 
111 ' .bitious schemes, 123 , 

gaiiia iliL* Maratta chiefs and 
the Patiin nabobs, 145 ; made 
governor of the Carnatic, 187; 
exertions to restore his niili- 
tiryr foice, 189 , negotiates 
with Mr. Saunders, 218 ; 
created marquis, 223 ; super- 
seded, 226 , his cWacter, 226 ; 
de-ith, 227 

Dutch, the, their activity and 
energy in the Bast, 29 
Dutch expedition, the, from Ba- 
tavia, 342 


Eastern Islands, the voyages 
to, 31 

Ellis, Mr , Chief of Patna, 373 ; 
disputes with the Nabob, 374 ; 
takes Patna, 396 , sent pri- 
soner to Mtmghfr, 396 ; mur- 
dered by Oasim Ah, 401 


Firebrass, Sir Basil, represen- 
tative of the interlopers, 68 
Forde, Lieut. -Col. , expedition to 
the Northern Circars, 478 ; 
defeats the French under 
Coaflans, 479 ; siege and as- 
sault of Musalipatam, 490 ; 
makes terms with Salabat 
Jang, 492 

Fort St. David built, 67 ; M. 
Paradis’ expedition against, 
106 , attacked by Lally, 46b ; 
surrendered, 468 
Foit St George erected at 
Madras, 32, attacked by the 
French, 483 

Foudjaree, the, or Court of Cri- 
minal Jurisdiction, 452, 455 
French, the, ascendancy of, 151 
Fiench and English, the, com- 
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mencement of struggle be- 
tween, 81 

Frj er, Dr , on the salaries of 
the Company’s servant.^, 41) 
^lofe 


Gama, Vasco da, Ins voyage of 
discoveiy, 3 ; at Calicut, 4 ; 
jea’ousy of the Aiab Iraileis, 
5 , detent on and pursuit, C , 
return to Poitugal, 7 , second 
expedition, 9, cruel acts, 10, 
11 , insists on the expulsion 
of the Moois, 11 
Ghdzi-u-din claims his inherit- 
ance, 194 , receives his com- 
mission, 195 , appoints Mo- 
liammed x4li Nabob of the 
Oaruatic, L95 , death, 196 
Goa taken by Albuquerque, 18 
Godeheu, M , succeeds M Du- 
pleix, 224 ; releases the Swiss 
prisoners, 225 ; concludes a 
treaty with the Eiighsh, 228 ; 
leaves India, 220 
Goniashtas, or commercial a- 
gents, thtir abuses and rapa- 
city, 377 

Guzerat, siege of, 22 


Hamilton, Capt , his charges 
against Sir John Child, 53 
note 

Hariison, Lieut , his gallant de- 
fence of Trichmopoly, 210 

Hastings, Wan*eu, 373 , sent to 
Patna, 375 ; endeavours to 
adjust the inland duties, 379 ; 
memorandum on dacoity, 457, 
458 

Hdw^kms, C<ipt., at Surat, 32 

H«iy, Mr , his mission to the 
Nabob at Monghir, 39 J ; 
murdered, 401 

Heath, Capt , sent to Bengal, 
63 ; burns Balasor and 
destroys forty Mogul ves els, 
64 

Heider All’s alliance with the 
French, 511 , defection, 529 

Heron, Lieut. -Col , sentagan^t 
Madura and Tmivelly," 230 ; 


LAIi 

attiicked by the Ooleris, 231 , 
dismissed the service, 232 
Hi]eli, its climate, 60 
Hindostan, itscompaiative tran- 
quillity due to Clive’s policy, 
451 

Hoi well, Mr , commands the 
garrison at Calcutta, 271 , capi- 
tulates, 272 , sulfeinigs in the 
‘Black Hole,’ 274, loaded 
with fetttis and sent to Mur- 
shidibad, 276 , released, 277 ; 
act ng governor of Bengal, 
352 , pioposes to depose the 
Nabob, 3a.S , attempts to re- 
vive the Mtigul Government, 
354 

Hiigli, capture of, 59 


Inlvnd duties an 1 their abuses, 
376 , agreement on the terms, 
330, 381 ; abolished by the 
Na})ob, 382 

Interlopers, or xUicit tiaders,40; 
reappearaice of, 50; their 
treatment by Sir John Child, 
53 , criminally prosecuted, 
54 


JvFiR A LI Kh(n head of a 
party against the French, 242 
Jin]i in tlie possession of the 
French, 144 


Keigwin, Capt , procl'iijcned 
governor of Bombav, 51 
Klioja H di accused of a plot 
to murder the Nabob, 33u ; 
assassinated, 337 
Kidd, Capt., his sv stem of piracy, 
69 

Kilpatrick, Capt , left in 
command at Triclunoiioly, 
227 


Lally, Count de, his early ca- 
reer, 461 , sent to Indu, 463 ; 
siege and capture of F<»rt St. 
David, 466 468 , coni[)lams of 
the want of support fioin the 
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council of Pondicherry, 471 ; 
his peculiar character, 472 
note ; expedition to plunder 
Tanjore, 473 , failure and re- 
turn to Pondicheriy, 474 ; 
recalls Bussy and Moracm 
from the Deckan, 477 , be- 
sieges Madras, 481 ; failure 
and retreat, 487; alienates 
the army, 497 ; appointed to 
enquire into the hnancos of 
the Company, 498 ; defeated 
at Vandewash, 508 ; violent 
treatment on the fall of Pondi- 
cherry, 529 ; charges against 
him in Pans, 632 , imprisoned 
in the Bastille, 533, execution, 

537 , his memory vindicated, 

538 

Lancaster. Sir James, his treaty 
with the King of Achfn, in 
Sumatra, 31 

Law, M , capitulates to IMo- 
hammed Ah. 179 , taken pri- 
soner by Major Cainao, 855 

Lawrence, Major, sent from 
England, 109 , his stratagem 
to save Cuddalore, 111 , taken 
prisoner at Anocopang, 113 ; 
storms Devi Cota, 121 , joins 
Dalton at Trichinopoly, 200 , 
gallant attack on the Fiench, 
204; saves the tovn, 2C5 ; 
second attack and retreat of 
the French, 207 ; goes into 
winter quarteis at Coil^di, 

' 208 ; operations before Trichi- 

nopoly, 220 , returns to Eng- 
land, 500 note 

Legal condition of Europeans in 
India, 76-80 


Mapbas, siege and capture by 
the French, 98 , Mahfiiz Khan 
sent to disposses-s them, 102 , 
prepaiations for the siege, 
481 ; the Black Town occu- 
pied by the Fieiich, 484 ; 
arrival of the British fleet, 
4^^6 , retreat of the French, 
487 

Mahfus Khan imesis Madras, 
102 ; attacked by the French, 


MOB 

103 j retreats to Arcot, 104 , 
sent with Heron to reduce 
Madura and Tinivelly, 230 ; 
remains in possession, 232 
Mangoes cultivated by the Por- 
tuguese m India, 23 
Mamk Chand appointed gover- 
nor of Calcutta, 282 
Marattas, the, war with, 87 ; 
assist N4sir Jang, 134, peace 
concluded, 211 

Marlborough, Lord, sent to 
Bombay, 42 

Middleton, Sir H , detained 
prisoner at Mocha, 33 
Mihtid organised at Bombay and 
Madras, 47 

Mfr Jdfir, his secret overtures 
to Mr Watts, 299 ; goes to 
Plassy, 302 ; removed from 
his command, 311 ; terms of 
tlie treaty, 312; pretended 
reconciliation with the Na>‘ob, 
317 , joms tlie English, 322 ; 
proclaimed Viceroy of Bengal, 
822 , his weakness and ii re- 
solution, 331 , accuses Eai 
Diildb, 332 ; msuirections and 
plots, 333 , deposed, 361 , pio- 
claimed Nabob in Cdsim Ah’s 
place, 397 ; joins the army, 
399 , endeavours to propitiate 
Shujd, 409 , severe terms im- 
posed on him, 418 ; death, 
419 

Mfran orders the death of Surdj- 
u-Doula, 326, and that of the 
Nabob’s infant nephew, 332 ; 
k’lled by lightning, 350 
Mogul Enipii'e, the, anarchy 
and confusion in, 219 
Mohammed Ah, 133 , escapes to 
Tnchmopoly, 147 , gets assist- 
ance from the English, 153 ; 
alliance with Mysore, 167 , his 
engagements with, 190 ; suc- 
cess at Trmomali, 208 
Mohammed Killi put to death by 
Shujd.-u-Doula, 340 
Mohammed Said, 89 ; assassi- 
nated, 91 

Moor, origin of tlie name, 7 note 
Mortez/a Ah poisons Safder Ah, 
88 ; acknowledged as Nabob 
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of Arcot, 89 , accused of the 
murder of Mohammed Said, 
91, succeeds Bczza Saheb and 
takes Arcot, 202 
Mozaffer Jaiig umtes with 
^Chanda Saheb, 127 , his com- 
mand of the army, 129 ; enters 
Arcot, 131 , deserted by his 
fiiends and followers, 137 ; 
imprisoned, 138 , released, 
147; rejoicmgs at Pondicherry, 
148 , marches towards Heider- 
d.bad, 181 , death, 183 
Munro, Major, at Calcutta, 413; 
quells a niutmy, 414 , battle 
of Baxar, 414 , of Allahabad, 
416 

Mutmy of the troops at Bombay, 
51 

Mutiny of the French officers, 
137 , and of the army, 493 
Mysore attacked by the French, 
238 , amount of arreais 
claimed, 239 , invaded by 
Major Smith, 515 


NAJUM-tr-DoTTLA succeeds Mir 
Jafir, 420 ; objects to the 
treaty, 421 

Nandcomar, suspicions of his 
fidelity, 409 ; sent prisoner to 
Calcutta, 421 

Nasir Jang’s rebelhon and im- 
prisonment, 89 ; succeeds Asof 
Jah, 126 ; advance on Pondi- 
cherry, 135 ; joined by Major 
Lawienceand 600 Europeans, 
136 ; Dupleix’s negotiations, 
139, character, 141, inactivity, 
143 ; assassinated, 146 , divi- 
sion of lus treasures, 149 
Nizim, the, authority of, 453 
Noms, Sir H , ambassador for 
the new Company, 71 
Nueva, John de, sent to rein- 
force Cabral, 9 


Omi Chand, 266 ; suspected by 
the Government of Calcutta, 
268; gains the confidence of 
Suraj-u-Doula, 286 , consulted 
about the treaty with the 


EISZ 

Nabob, 303, lus exoibitant 
domandb 304, the Red Treaty, 
306 , goes to Calcutta, 309 , 
death, 324 

Oimuz, caijture of, 37 


Paradis, M., sent to Madras, 
103 ; annuls the treaty, 104 , 
expedition to Foi-t St David, 
106 ; at Sadras, 106 ; second 
exiiedition to Fort St. David, 
109 , death, 113 
Patdn nabobs, the, Dupleix in- 
trigues with them, 135 ; their 
defection, 140 ; murder of 
N«isir Jang, 14b , share of lus 
treasuies, 149 
Patans, the, of Camul, 184 
Patna, massacre of the English 
at, 401 

Peisia, trade with, 37 
Pirates, increased number of, 
68 , suppression of, 75 
Piscbard, Ensign, his gallant 
defence of Calcutta, 269 
Pitchanda, surrender of, 175 
Plantam, the last pirate of note, 
75 

Plassy, battle of, 319-322 
Pondicherry, French settlement 
at, 93 , sieges of, 115, 116, 
51-^529 

Portuguese, the, amicable rela- 
tions with, 39 

Portuguese dominion, character 
and extent of, 24 ; policy, 25 ; 
forts and factories, 25 oiote ; 
internal government, 26 , de- 
cline of power, 26, 27 


Ragonvx D^s assassinated, 187 
Hdi Ddlab accused of conspiracy 
against Mir Jdfir, 332 
R4m Ndrdin suspected of dis- 
afifection, 330 ; submits to 
Clive’s proposes, 333; be- 
sieged at Behar, 340; defeated 
by Shah Alam at Patna, 346 , 
his claims investigated, 368 
* Regencies,’ the Company’s 
scheme of, 55 

Rezza Salieb before Arcot, ICO , 
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retrents and takes refuge in 
JinjI, 1(>4 , sui prise cind de- 
feat near Covfr'npdk 108 
Roe, Sii T , ambassador to the 
Groat Mogul, 30 


Safdbr Ah, 86 ; invests Trichi- 
nopoly, 87 , poisoned, 88 

Salabat Jang chosen Viceroy, 
183 ; storms Oarmil, 184 ; 
enters Heiderabad, lt^5 , 
foiccs a patent from the Great 
Mogul app(»inting him Vice- 
roy of the Deck an, 180 , ac- 
knowledges M Dupleix as his 
jirotector, 187 ; alliance witti 
the English, 490 , reinstates 
his brother, Nizam All, 499 

Saunders, Mr., Governor of 
Foit St. David, 162 ; negotia- 
tions with M DupleaS, 218 ; 
completes the terms of peace 
•withM Godeheu, 227 , leaves 
India, 229 

Scrafton, Mr., his mission to 
M£r Jifir, 310 

Seiad Lasbkar Khd,n made mi- 
nister to Salibdt Jang, 189 

Seiaji applies to the English for 
assistance, 119 ; failuie of his 
cause, 120 

Sepoy force, rise of the, 251 , 
their dress, 252 

Senngham, the great pagoda of, 
157 

Sevemdrilg taken by Commo- 
dore^ James, 234-23(3 

Shdh Alam, 346 ; defeats P4m 
Narain near Patna, 347 , 
routed by Col. Caillaud and 
Miran, 348 , besieges Patna, 
349 ; withdraws, 350 ; takt-n 
prisonei by Major Camac, 305 , 
removes to Oude, 370 ; joins 
the British camp, 415 , grant 
of the Diwani to the English, 
438 

Shah Ndwaz Khan, his flight on 
the death of Nasir Jang, 147 ; 
appointed mmistei to Salabat 
Jang by Bussy, 217 , co-ope- 
rates with J4fir All Khan 
against the Fiench, 242 


TOU 

Shipman, Sir A , sent as sro- 
vemor to Bombay, his death, 
42 

Shu]d-u-Doula shelters Casini 
All, 402 , maiches to Patna, 
405 , defeated, 406 ; negotia- 
tions, 411 , battle of Baxar, 
414 , sues for peace, 415 ; 
joins the Maiattas under 
Hole I r, 417 ; surrendeis to 
Ma]or cJainic, 417 

Su cal's, the Noithei'n, ceded to 
tlie French, 217 

Sombre, or Somroo, in the 
Nabob’s service, 398 nute 

Sou pile, M de, arrives in India, 
453 , letires to PondicheiTy, 
4(i5 

Sullivan, TMr , his rupture with 
Clive, 426 

Surij-u-Doula, his weak and 
licentious chai'acter, 2b4 ; 
takes the factory of Casim- 
bazar, 2()7 , proceeds to Cal- 
cutta, 267 ; commences the 
attack, 269 , enters the fort, 
273 ; cruelty to the prisoners, 
274-277 , tieacheiv to the 
deputies, 287 , attacked by 
Clive, 28S , peace concluded, 
289 ; consents to the attack 
on Ohaiidernagor, 293 ; his 
prf>h<bi»ion, 294 , applications 
to Bussy, 295 , insolence and 
cruelty, 293 ; disatfection of 
the chiefs, 299 ; orders and 
ci^imterorders, 300 , atPlassy, 
319, flight to Muishidabcid, 
321 ; taken captive and killed, 
326 

Suiat, stationary factors at, 35 


Tanjokb, English expedition to, 
119 ; siege of, 473 
Territoiial possessions, expedi- 
ency of, in India, 43, 44 
Thome, St , seized by the Eng- 
lish, 131 

Titles of Native princes, note 
on, 256 259 
Topasses, the, 253 
Touche, M. de la, takes Jinj’i, 
145 
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TEA 

Trading Cuiupany, the English, 
established, 29, 30 ; formation 
of a new Ccmpanv, 38 
Treaty, terms of. between the 
french and English, 228 , 
with Mir Jahr, 312 
Tnchinopoly, projected attack, 
132 ; operations before, 167 ; 
French attack on, 105 , se- 
cond attack and defeat, 200 
Trivada taken by the French, 
202 


Vaxlewash, Fiench mutineei’s 
at, 497 , siege of, 602 , se- 
cond assault, 503; battle of, 
507 

Yansittart, Mr , Governor of 
Bengal, 351, at Calcutta, 355 , 
iiiter\iews the Nabob, 357 ; 
deposes him and appoints 
Casim All his successor, 359 ; 


ZEM 

at Patna to adjust the inland 
duties, 381 , letter to Olive 
on tlie siege of Madias, 488 
^lute 

Tenice, its trade with India, 2 

Yolconda, struggles befoie, 155 

Y^\tron-, Admiral, reaches Ma- 
dias, 223 , sails up the Ganges, 
281 ; death, 327 

AVatts,Mr., taken prisoner, 207 , 
secret oveituies from the 
chiefs, 298 ; consults with 
Oiui Chand, 303 , terucs of 
agreement with Mir Jd,fir, 
30b, 312 , leaves Mm*sliidabad, 
310 

AVmter, Sir E , impiisons Mr, 
Foxcroft, 40 

Zemindars, their perquisites, 
452 
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